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That’s where the Victrola 

Is pre-eminent. 

You might be able to build ‘a cabinet 
that outwardly would resemble a Victrola. 
You might even copy the inside construc- : ea 
tion and details, if they were not pro- Victrola XII 
tected bypatents.’- But there is no copy- Mahogany 
ing the superior Victrola tone-quality. 

That represents years of patient exper- 
iment—with various woods, with differ- 
ent proportions, with numerous vibratory 
surfaces—and it is simply astonishing 
how slight a variation in size, in shape, 
in position, produces discord instead of 
harmony. 

No, the Victrola tone can’t be equaled! 
Even though the eye could take in-every 
detail of construction, there is still that 
same indescribable “something” which 
makes the Stradivarius supreme among’ 
violins, which gives te the Victrola such 
a wonderfully sweet, clear and mellow 


tone as was never known before. 


Hear the Victrola today at the nearest Victor deal- 
er’s. Ask him to play the new Caruso-Scotti Duet 
from Madame Butterfly (89043). Then you’ll realize 
the wonderful advance in quality of tone due to our 
improved process of making Victor records. 


The new Victor catalogue lists more than 3000 selec- 4 
tions—both. single- and double-faced records., Same z 
quality—-only difference is in price. Buy double-faced 
if the combination suits you. Victrola XVI 2 50 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. Pircacuan walnut 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records, Mahogany or quartered oak, $200 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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soem: /CEARNTOWRITE 
A ADVERTISEMENT 
¥ 


am Earn °25 to ‘100 


wW k Let us teach you 
a e e by correspondence 
the most profitable and fasci- 


nating businessin the world. Our 
beautiful prospectus sent free. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, 
8I71 Page Building, Chicago, Ll. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME by the aid of tlie TUNE- 


A-PHONE. A Profession that can be converted into money at any 
time or place in the civilized world at an hour’s notice. Earn 


$5.00 to 615.00 per day. Valuable illustrated book FREE. Write 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING, 33 Music Hall. Battle Creek. Mich. 
\ Successful aint 
) wy, Basis of All 
Stop Forgetti 
op org ng You are no 
A greater in- 
| “today for my.free book “How to Remember? — 
| SUCCESS udiese-Develops Will, Concen- 
Sent absolutely free—Address 
960 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


& If YOU Would Be 
¥ 
2 Knowledge 
Ny 2 tellectually than your memory. nd 
Speak- 


tration. i 
Increases income. 
EMORY SCHOOL, 


Good pay and steady work with the U. S. Goyern- 
ment in several branches, If you are an American 
over 18 years of age you are eligible to Civil Service. 

Wecan fit you to pass the examination at small 
costin yourown home. Send for free booklet and 
learn of opportunities in the Government Service. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 

Box 855-C Scranton, Pa. 


WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


S If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today.. No matter where you live or what 

T our occupation, I will teach you the Real 
state business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company in your town; 


start you in a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once. 


Unusual o rtunity for men without 

capital to pland independent for life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars Free. 
Write today. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


Marden Building - 
E.R. Marden, Prest. Washington, D. C. s 


Salesmen Wanted 


Traveling Salesmen earn from $1,000 to $10,000 a year 
and expenses. Over 600,000 employed in the United 
States and Canada. 'The demand for good Salesmen 
always exceeds the supply. We will teach you ta beone 
by mail and assist you to get a good position. We 
maintain the largest FREE EMPLOYMENT BU- 
REAU in the world and receive calls for thousands of 
Salesmen. We haveassisted thousands of other mento 
secure good positions and better salaries and we can 
help you. Hundreds of our graduates who formerly 
earned $25 to $75 a month have since earned from $100 to 
as high as $1,000 a month and expenses. Thousands of positions 
now open. If you want to secure one of them and increase 
your earnings, our free book **A Knight of the Grip” will show 
you how. Write (or call) forit today. Address nearest office 

Dept. 406 National Salesmen’s Training Association © - 
Ohicago, New York, Kansas City, Minneapolis 

San Francisco, Atlanta. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank ‘you, I-want‘what I asked for. 


I Can Increase 
Your Earnings 


If you want an independent busi- 
ness of your own requiring no 
capital, mail your name and_ad- 

dress and let me send you our Big 
Free 62-Page Book showing how 
youmay earn$3,000t0$10,000ayearinthe 


Real Estate, Brokerage 


and Insurance Business 


Our system is a positive success. It equips you to conduct 
these money sped Ss SE and gives youa valuable Com- 
mercial Law Course Free. Clerks, Book Keepers, Salesmen 
Agents, Solicitors and others should investigate this. Send 
no money, simply your name and address and I will mail you 
our Big 62-Page Book, absolutely free, Write today. 


The Cross Co., 4135 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


The oldest and best school. Instruction by mall 
adapted toeveryone. Recognized by courts and 
educators. Experienced and competent instruct- 


ors. Takes spare time a Three courses— 
L AW Ereparatory, Business, College, Prepares for 


practice. ill better your con- 
dition and prospects in business, 
Students and graduates every-@ 
where. Full particulars and 
Easy Payment Plan Free. 
The Sprague 
Correspondence School 
of Law, 
804 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. `- 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


That’s all we want to know. 

Now we will not give you any grand prize— 
or a lot of free stuff if you answer this ad. 
Nor“do we claim to make you rich in a week. 
But if you are anxious to develop your talent 
with a successful cartoonist, so you can make 
‘money, send a copy of this picture with 6c. 
in stamps for portfolio of cartoons and sample 
lesson plate, and let us explain. 


THE W.L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING, 
335 Kingmoore Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 

One Complete Nickeled 

TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 

Sent postpaid for 25cts. Address, 


Turko Roller Co., 135 William St., New York 


ARE YOU- A 
COLLEGE_MAN? 


If so, why not try your hand at writing some 
short stories. for the TOP-NOTCH MAGA- 
ZINE, a new publication for boys from 14 
to 20 years of age? We are striving to make 
it just as popular among boys as THE POPULAR 
MAGAZINE is among men. We need your 
help and .are. willing to pay for it. Stories 
must be clean, up to date and of undoubted 
interest. For full particulars write to “H. W. 
R.,”?. care of Street & Smith, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 


Good-bye.” 
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THE GASHING FIDDLERS. A Complete Novel, . . „Holman Day . 3 


Do you believe in conservation? Hereis a story that will give you food for thought. 
You will appreciate the problems faced by the young employee of a big trust that 
wanted to gobble up a million acres of forest land in the North country. 


THE FRESH GUY. A Short Story, . g : 3 Charles E. Van Loan 
How a “pick-up from nowhere” won out in the big league. 
THE RED STREAK. A Short Story, . i : . Bertrand W. Sinclair . 


What! No more frontiers or wildernesses! Just read this. 


THE SINGULAR EXPERIENCE OF ASHTON-KIRK. . š John T. Mcintyre 
A Three-part Story—Part Two. 
The criminal investigator at work. A great detective novel. 


HOW MUSIC CAME TO WILLOW CREEK. A Short Story, . Roy Norton. °. 


A little old man with a fiddle stirs things up in a mining,camp. 


MAJOR GLENN’S PET SIX. A Short Story, . . Charles R. Barnes 


A girl makes good. Watch her at the steering wheel of an auto: 


THE HERITAGE OF THE DESERT. A Serial Story, . Zane Grey . X 7 ` 
How an Easterner was ‘made over" on the edge of the Grand Cañon of the Colorado, 
A story whose charm and interest are easier to feel than to describe. 


THE GREAT CINEMATOGRAPHIC CRIME. A Short Story, Rupert Hughes 
The amusing exploits of an artist-burglar and his pal *‘Slinky.” 
“813.” A Serial Story, A A Fi $ $ . Maurice Leblanc . A P 
Arsène Lupin finds excitement in his double rôle of “chief of police” and “Prince Sermine,’’ 
INTUITION’S INNING. A Short Story, A > 5 Ceylon Hollingsworth 
Just let Fate do it. The Jobless One puts himself in her hands. 4 
a 
THE LOST AMBASSADOR. A Serial Story, . 4 . E. Phillips Oppenheim . 
The last word in an absorbing mystery. 
THE SERVANT OF THE CITY. A Short Story, . Alan Sullivan 
The girl or the city? An engineer’s problem. 
THE PROBLEM. A Short Story, . a A z . B. M. Bower F š 
Which shows that a stampede isn’t always the worst thing that can happen to a herd. 
THE KING’S JEST. A Short Story, . $, ; A Edward M. Gilbert 
Told by the soubrette. A very short story, but it will tickle you. 
HIS HIDDEN LIGHT. A Short Story, . " > . William P. Tiebout 


The aftermath of the Pacific Mail robbery. 


A DEAL IN OIL. A Short Story, $ 5 < Elmer A. Fitzsimons 


“Als fair in love and war’’—and politics. 


EASY MONET. A Short Story, . . . Neil Montrose 
In which you will see the fighting edge. 
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The perfect sound repro- 
duction which established 
the supremacy of 


a 7 Obe EDISON 
“iy PHONOCRAPH 


lies in the point of contact 
between the Phonograph 
and Record—the sapphire 
reproducing point. 


This is the point that conveys the sound 
from the Record to the audience. And right 
here is the secret, the perfect lifelike tone of 
the Edison instead of a metallic, nasal tone. 

But this is not the only feature of the 
sapphire reproducing point. The sapphire 
point is not a ‘‘point,’’ but a ‘‘button,’’ and 

- it travels in the groove or thread of the Record 
with a minimum of friction. There is no scratching, no harsh- 
ness and practically no wear on either the reproducing point or 
the Record. - 

That is why Edison Records retain their sweet musical tones 
for years, That is why your Edison Phonograph is an invest- 
ment that brings a lifetime of enjoyment. 


There is an Edison Phonograph at 
whatever price you wish to pay, from 
the Gem at $12.50 to the Amberola 
at $200.00. 


Every Edison Phonograph of every type plays both the regular 
Edison Standard Records, which render every kind of selection of 
the usual length, and Edison Amberol Records, which play twice 
as long, rendering all longer selections as originally meant to be 
played. The Edison is the instrument that gives you the very best 
of all kinds of entertainment in your own home. 


“DISON 


National Phonograph Company, 39 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The Gashing Fiddlers 


By Holman Day 
Author of “Mayor of the Woods,” ‘‘Old King Spruce, Ete. 


When a gigantic trust stretches out clutching fingers to grasp the water 
powers and to hold for its own the great forests of the nation, people begin to 
think seriously about the conservation of resources. 
company that set avaricious eyes on a million acres in the far St. John country. 
Young Pennell is sent North to represent the Grand Tulandic, and you will 
become absorbed in his exciting experiences among the ‘‘gashing fiddlers’’— 
or ‘cross-cut sawyers,’’ as the tenderfoot would call them. 


Here is a story of a big 


` 


smiths! He mocks the plans of 
sober business. 
The Grand Tulandic said: 


| OVE laughs at others than lock- 


"Go j ÉS 

The girl pleaded: “Stay.” 

The Grand Tulandic’s command im- 
posed months of exile in the shadows of 
the big woods. The girl asked only for 
a few hours before that exile was be- 


n. 

The Grand Tulandic was impersonal 
and curt; a corporation with tentacles 
so far-flung that, though the soul of it 
was hot where its mighty schemers 
wrought in secret, its extremities, that 
did its will in execution, were cold and 
callous. 

But thegirl was not impersonal. 
Tears were in her eyes, though her lips 
pouted when he strove against her urg- 
ings. And she was so cozy and small 
that he could have hidden her in his 
arms where she stood on the station 
platform—and with difficulty kept him- 
self from doing so. 

And, when her hands crept into his, 

IA 


he forgot the huge,” cold, impersonal 
corporation, let the train go on without 
him, went home with her in that ever- 
lasting partnership of two—and_ lost 
twenty-four hours. And what twenty- 
four lost hours meant in the affairs of 
the men of the northecountry he discov- 
ered after he had left the girl. 

Harte Pennell had some sort of ex- 
cuse for not realizing what penalties 
this delay on his part incurred, for he 
had been waiting three weeks for the 
Grand Tulandic to decide on his appli- 
cation. But a young forester cannot be 
insistent. ; 

The brain and heart of the Grand 
Tulandic are in New York. Granite 
and mystery surround. The mystery 
has many.names. Its agents in the far 
St. John country know it as the Grand 
Tulandic. It is said that, under other 
names to shield its clutching fingers, it 
reaches to grasp the water powers and 
to hold for its own the great forests of 
the nation. 

When Pennell answered its summons, 
he went up into the towering building 
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on Broadway and found no mystery. 
He was directed to the one whose name 
he had given as a passport at the gate 
that closed the avenue of rubber mat- 
ting. Beyond the door marked “Super- 
intendent oí Field Work,” he expected 
to find—well, the Grand Tulandic per- 
sonified in some degree, in flesh and 
blood, The listless little man who waved 
him to a chair with a hand that held a 
cigarette did not seem qualified to dic- 
tate for the baronies of forest and 
mountain and lake and river. 

“Mr. Pennell,” he began, and then 
picked languidly among the papers on 
his desk. The packet that he secured 
and flicked idly, as he talked, contained 
the forester’s letters and credentials. 

“Mr. Pennell!’ He snapped away 
the cigarette butt. “This Tulandic 
country! Have you been there?” 

“NO; Sit. 

“That will not make much difference 
in your efficiency as far as we are con- 
cerned.” He tapped some pencil jottings 
on the back of Pennell’s indorse- 
ments. “I have ordered two of our ex- 
plorers to meet you at Norray Junc- 
tion; that’s on the main line through to 
St. John. I have written their names 
here—Smart and Niles-—They’ll take 
you on to Corran-cache. That’s your 
jumping-off place. Branch line and 
logging railroad. You'll outfit there at 
our company store.” 

The young man took his papers from 
the hand that extended them. 

“You will please understand, Mr. 
Pennell, that as a practical forester you 
are cooperating with our explorers. 
Merely codperating, I will say. They 
know more about present commercial 
values of standing timber than you do.” 
It was plainly not to soften this blunt 
appraisal that he added: “They’re old- 
fashioned woodsmen, the kind that can 
go through a stand of timber on the jog 
trot and estimate better with the eye in 
one day than a professional forester can 
with his calipers in a month.” 

Pennell felt sudden anger, the dic- 
tum was so listlessly decisive. He kept 
his tongue between his teeth, however. 

“Weve got men enough to tell us 
what timber is worth, standing. You 


are something of an experiment with 
us. We want you to go through with 
those men on the fly, and report your 
opinion as to the future; it isn’t saw- 
mill business with us, you understand. 
We could throw away a twenty-five- 
thousand-dollar sawmill a few years 
from now and not feel it. But a mil- 
lion-dollar pulp mill is a different prop- 
osition. That anchors us. We want 
your opinion of prospects, of needs in 
the conservation line, of plans for re- 
plenishing—what to take at present, and 
what to leave. It’s scout work, you un- 
derstand. Legs and eyes. You seem 
to have good legs!” 

It was the first time the little man 
had shown that he noticed the person- 
ality of this new servant of the Grand 
Tulandic. 

Pennell flushed and got upon his feet. 
The reference to the personal seemed 
to indicate that the superintendent had 
finished his business talk. 

“Then I am not to stop for actual 
plotting and measurements, sir?” 

“Mr. Pennell, we have a million or so 
acres bought, and more than a million 
under consideration. The word ‘stop’ 
doesn’t belong with your job. We are 
hiring only a few pairs of eyes instead 
of an army of caliper chaps. The cali- 
per fellows will follow you when you 
have reported. Will you kindly pay 
very strict attention to these last words 
of mine? They're the important part 
of your instructions.” 

Pennell, towering with his six feet of 
sturdy manhood over the little man who 
squinted at him, bowed. 

“You are going into a queer place— 
the Tulandic country—where there hap- 
pen to be strange conditions just at 
present. You are not to interest your- 
self in those conditions, or to waste time 
up there inquiring into them. You are 
to get into the woods as qreely as pos- 
sible. You are to stay there. The 
fewer people who know just why you 
are there, the better. Keep your eyes 
on trees instead of human beings. Oth- 
erwise, you won’t be of any value to 
us.” 
boy had appeared. 
urer’s office on your way out. The boy 


He had pushed a button, and the ` 
“Call at the treas- = 
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will show you. Your expenses will be 
advanced. You can reach Norray Junc- 
tion to-morrow night, if you start to- 
day. Our men have orders to meet you 
there.” 

Pennell started that day. His celer- 
ity in getting out of New York would 
have interested even the listless little 
man of the Grand Tulandic. From the 
telegraph office nearest to the big build- 
ing, he sent two messages; the little 
man would have been pleased to know 
that he put btsiness first—he ordered 
his trunk from his boarding house in 
New Haven, directing that it be put on 
the train that was to take him through 
that city. Then, he wrote a second mes- 
sage, lingering over it as though trying 
to soften its brutal abruptness. 

Good news, bad news. Am passing 
through New Haven on Knickerbocker to- 
day. The big folks have taken me. Can 
you come to station for a word? 

It was addressed to the girl. 

Then, he raced to the Grand Central, 
wholesome example for all young men 
—a faithful servant, who had heard, 
and who obeyed. Outwardly an exam- 
ple; inwardly, he realized and confessed 
to himself that the wings of haste were 
plumed principally for New Haven. 
And yet it was his firm determination 
to rush on. He told her so—confessed 
it to her in the first jumble of speech 
after he had greeted her on thg station 
platform. 

“But where—where does his new 
work take you, dearest?” she asked, her 
upraised eyes brimming. 

“North, under the big trees.” 

“A week—a fortnight?” 

“Months,” he owned, trying to smile. 

“Months—months? And you danc- 
ing along on your way like this with 
only a pat and a good-by for poor lit- 
tle me? Harte Pennell, you get your 
coat and your bag, and come with me 
and ask my pardon.” 

“Madine, they have told me to go. I 
must 

“And I tell you you must stay. There 
is a to-morrow for your hateful old 
business. Months—and you ready to 
run away and deny to me a few poor 
little minutes—till to-morrow! Why, 


Harte Pennell, can you stand there and 
look at me and repeat that you meant 
Mre 

“But, men are waiting. And, Ma- 
dine——” 

“T am waiting. I am here.” 

It was then that she put her hands 
into his and pleaded. She did not listen 
to him. He had never found her will- 
ing to listen to the serious things of life. 
Life had not worn its solemn visage 


. when.it fronted her winsome daintiness. 


She had always laughed life and seri- 
ousness, and the matter-of-fact that 
takes care for the morrow, out of their 
doldrums. He had wished sometimes— 
chiding himself for his New England 
prosiness—that she would listen a bit 
more patiently to his grave plans for 
their future, instead of insisting on 
playing butterfly among the flowers of 
their love. But Madine Lereaux, trans- 
planted from the South! He had al- 
ways sighed, kept his counsel, surren- 
dered his hands to hers, and allowed 
her to lead him. 

“Come,” she cried, “obey, you big 
boy who would play truant! One cigar 
you shall smoke after dinner with pére. 
And then all for me, to tell me of the 
big woods and how you shall make the 
great fortune with which we shall live 
happy ever after. I will listen, this 
time. I will sit very close, maybe on 
your knee, and listen; and, if your story 
is pleasing, you shall have, perhaps, the 
reward.” 

There were no tears in her eyes, now. 
She had been a bit shocked and fright- 
ened at his astonishing attempt to break 
through her soft fetters. But now she 
was sure of him. She lifted his big 
hand to her lips as earnest of the prom- 
ised reward. 

More listless, more impersonal, now, 
seemed the little man back in the big 
office; the man who had been making 
him wait three weeks, and now sent him 
away like a rocket. Nearer, dearer, 
more delicious than ever before seemed 
this little girl, pressing close to him, re- 
gardless of envious passers-by, careless 
of the grins of porters. To the nearest 
of these she turned, still clinging to her 
captive. 
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“Bring his coat and bag from the 
car,” she commanded. “At once. Hur- 
ry!” And she reached up both hands, 
standing on tiptoes, and put her pink 
fingers over his lips. “You shall not 
go,” she panted, “until you have left me 
love enough to last till you come back 
again!” And so he forgot the listless 
man, forgot the appointment at Norray 
Junction, and went with her. 

He remembered all of them in the 
night, after he had left her. That the 
woodsmen would wait for him, he felt 
sure. He hoped they would wait with- 
out bothering the little man in the big 
office with inquiries over the wire. His 
Yankee conscientiousness told him that 
for a young man bent upon success his 
beginning for the Grand Tulandic was 
not one calculated to bring him congrat- 
ulatory messages from headquarters. 

To get those thoughts out of his head, 
he hurried his breakfast and hastened 
to-the girl, They walked together in 
the fresh air of the August morning. 

“I forget much that you told me last 
night of the work of the forester,” said 
Madine. “But if I remember, I do not 
like that work. You should have told 
me more about it when you were study- 
ing in the college here.” 

“But you never would listen to me, if 
I talked about anything else than loving 
you,” he complained. 

“Tt would have been a waste of time 
to talk about anything except love,” she 
returned, with a smile that cleared his 
face. “But if I had known that for- 
estry was a work that would take you 
into the woods for months when you 
ought to be here with me, where a girl’s 
lover should be, I certainly should have 
made you study something else. A girl 
must not be deserted. There’s only a 
little while to be gay in, you big boy of 
mine, and a girl that’s engaged must 
have eyes only for her own beau.” 

“Of course,” he blurted, realizing 
that he was selfish and jealous at the 
same time. 

““Of course! ” she mimicked. “Why 
should every big beau think that he 
must lock up the girl like a canary and 
carry away the key while he dances up 
and down the lands?” 
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“Im not dancing,” returned Pennell 
gloomily. “Im going away to make 
good for both our sakes. I ask you to 
wait and be patient—only that.” 

“And sit on the perch in my cage and 
chirp a lonesome little song!’ She 
smiled brightly as she looked up at him, 
but there was bitterness in her tone, and 
something else that stirred vague un- 
easiness. He had hoped that his lady 
would pin her colors upon his breast 
and send him out to conflict with a 
heroine’s faith and courage. 

“You do not seem to realize that I 
am doing it all for you—that I am sac- 
rificing so much in leaving you.” 

“I understand, now, what you want- 
ed me to do yesterday when you came 
dashing along, trying to run away from 
me. You wanted me to cry: ‘Hurrah! 
I’m glad you are going away from me 
for long months. I want to be alone. 
I want you to go into those great woods 
and suffer and be in danger. I want 
you to do all that—and do not stop with 
me for one little hour out of all the 
long months. Hurry away!’ Now, if 
I had said it, how would you have liked 
that, Beau Tortoise, with the hard 
shell ?” 

He admitted that he would not have 
liked it, but the admission rather added 
to his general discontent. It was only 
when he bade her good-by, that day, 
took his leave of her in the sanctity of 
the woodbine bower which their affec- 
tion had consecrated, that the old faith 
and «understanding seemed to spring 
into life again between them. For she 
wept bitterly, once more the clinging, 
dependent little sprite whose impracti- 
cability and elfish whims had bewitched 
his Puritan senses. And he was again 
the protecting genius, loving her the 
more passionately the more dependent 
she became. 

For most of his journey North, mem- 
ory of that sweet abandon of her will 
and her loyalty to him kept him brave 
and shut those outer doubts out of his 
mind. Even her lack of perfect sym- 
pathy with his ambitions seemed a pre- 
cious part of her winsome 1ature. And 
by dint of glorification of her weakness 
he stamped the life out of that little 
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serpent of doubt that had hissed a hint 
that she might be selfish in asking him 
to stay—might, later, be beguiled into 
solacing herself for his absence. 


Il. 


At Norray Junction, next day, he 
stepped down out of his Pullman and 
out of his dreams. He stopped thinking 
exclusively about Madine Lereaux, and 
began to think pretty diligently about 
the Grand Tulandic. 

He had a vague idea that certain 
woods’ gentlemen, named Smart and 
Niles, would be waiting eagerly and 
humbly at the car steps. No one seemed 

. to be looking for him. Norray Junction 
had a station building, a tank on stilts, 
and coal sheds. Across the platform 
was a train, plainly ready for upcoun- 
try. He saw his trunk banged to the 
platform from the main-line train, and 
slammed into the baggage car across the 
platform; it had been checked through. 
Therefore, his course was made plain 
to him. But no inquiring Niles or 
Smart stood beckoning within range of 
his vision. 

The smoking car, he could see, was 
filled with men wearing blanket coats 
and plaid jackets, uniform of woods- 

-meén. In the door of the car a burly 
man had braced himself, occasionally 
thrusting back with fist or moccasined 
feot men who lurched up the aisle and 
fried to squirm out past him. 

The brakeman, waiting for the con- 
ductor’s word, stood by the steps look- 
ing on with a grin. 
~. “Another crateful for the Grand Tu- 
landic,” said the brakeman, as Pennell 
reached, him. “Shipped pickled as 
usual.” 

Sudden hope sprang in Pennell. 

“That big man—is his name Niles or 
Smart?” 

“Nope—Kyle. ‘Big Bill,’ they call 
him. Great driver for the G. T. Hur- 
rooshes in the new crews.” 

The forester mounted the car steps. 
Here at least was a Grand Tulandic 
man. Kyles great arms and sturdy 
legs barred the door with effective tri- 
angles. His head reached to the lintel, 


and a grizzled mustache, that ran down 
his cheeks and thrust out like horns 
from his jaws, seemed to bar in the 
upper part of the door. 

He did not make way for Pennell. 

“There’s a smoking place for drum- 
mers in the combination car, back,” he 
advised the young man. “You don’t 
want to get in here. They'll be fighting 
before they’ve gone ten miles.” 

The giant was bluffly good-natured. 

“Tm a Grand Tulandic man, myself,” 
Pennell hastened to inform him. “For- 
estry department. I’m looking for Mr. 
Niles or Mr. Smart.” 

“Don’t hurt your eyesight—you’ll 
strain it if you try to look to where 
they’ve gone.” 

He stopped to kick another persistent 
inebriate back into the smoky interior 
of the car. 

“But they were to meet me here— 
they were to wait for me here,” insisted 
Pennell. ¥ 

“Civ Niles and Lynch Smart don’t 
wait, not when they get started for the 
woods,” stated the big man. “Where 
were you yesterday ?” 

“I was—was detained,” stammered 
the young man. 

“Bad for you. I saw them just be- 
fore they took the train to come out 
here to the junction. Told me they’d 
been sentenced to load themselves down 
with a tree-college dude. They follered 
their part of orders. And, to tell the 
truth, young feller, I reckon they was 
glad of the excuse to give you the slip. 
If you've slipped up on your parf of or- 
ders, you can’t blame t’other fellers.” 

“But they could have waited,” Pen- 
nell muttered. “It was only twenty- 
four hours.” F 

“You couldn’t expect them to roost 


twenty-four hours on that LS” od tank 


or this station platform. d they 
ain’t the kind of chaps to go-back for 
fresh starts.” He looked Pennell up 
and down. “Better give it up, hadn’t 
you? It’s a big country, north, to find 
men in when they’re tryin’ to keep 
away from you.” 

“Ts that the kind of feelings the em- 
ployees of the Grand Tulandic have for 
each other?” 
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“Well,” drawled Kyle, “Civ and 
Lynch ain’t exactly the kind that will 
grab up a city tenderfoot and hug him 
hard—not reel hard!” 

“Pll go into this car, if you'll let me 
pass,” said Pennell curtly. 

“Better ride with the drummers, or 
the dames, back there!” Kyle was not 
rude; he was patronizing. “Lately, the 
Grand Tulandic is hirin’ g’rillas, mostly 
—I mean for the gashin’-fiddling job, 
and I’m takin’ in forty ring-tailed ones 
this trip.” 

“Gashing fiddling!” repeated the for- 
ester. 

“Why, cross-cut sawyers, man! Say, 
you are a tenderfoot, ain’t ye?” 

After that, and with that humorously 
tolerant grin beaming on him, Pennell 
would have gone into a den of tigers 
rather than back into the protected 
peace of the rear coaches. Somehow, 
he felt that his future reputation up 
that way rested on a little display of 
independence at that moment. 

The conductor had signaled a start, 
and Big Bill stepped back into the car, 
Pennell at his heels. 

The boss strode the length of the 
aisle, cuffing to right and left. 

“Set down, you arrub-bahoolies!” he 
bawled. No one raised hand against 
him. The men only rubbed their smart- 
ing cheeks and simpered after him. 
Some held bottles toward him placat- 
ingly. But he refused roughly. “Drink 
your own boolah juice. Get it all into 
you, and get over it and ready for 
work!” 

He met the conductor in the centre of 
the car, and passed to him a little pack- 
age of mileage books. 

“Tear out for Bill Kyle and forty!” 
He looked over his shoulder, and saw 
Pennell. “Make it forty-one. You 
might as well ride on a company tick- 
et,” he broke in, when the forester de- 
murred. “The Grand Tulandic pays 
for its men, and it’s got more money 
than you or I have.” 


That business transacted, he tossed a - 


man across the aisle in order to estab- 
lish himself alone in a seat, filled his 
pipe, and proceeded to solace himself 
with tobacco. Pennell found a place 


beside a man whom he noticed now for 
the first time, deciding that he was the 
only individual in sight beside whom 
that ride would be endurable. 

“Set in, mister,” invited this person 
cordially. “Tve been afraid one of them 
ring-tailers would tumble in here—and 
if there’s anything worse than the sound 
of wind in a knothole it’s a drunken 
man talkin’ to you.” 

He was an elderly man, and his fuzzy 
silk hat and sun-faded, worsted suit 
made him a unique figure in that mob 


of woodsmen. 


“Tf gents can get together in a bunch 
like this,’ he remarked, as Pennell 
crowded in beside him, “gents better 
do it. Have a segar ?” 

But, before he could produce a ques- 
tionable weed, Pennell had courteously 
rescued himself by explaining his pref- 
erence for his brier pipe. 

“I smoke a pipe myself, mostly,” 
agreed the elderly man, “but when I’m 
wearing my plug hat and, as you might 
say, attendin’ to official duty, a segar 
seems to be more genteel. I’m on of- 
ficial duty, now. I'll make myself 
known to you. I’m Governor Todd, of 
Corran-cache.” 

He glanced sideways at Pennell to 
note how the young man took the an- 
nouncement. His seatmate seemed to 
be puzzled rather than impressed. 

“ ‘Governor; I will say is an honor- 
ary title, that the boys along the river 
have given me, and at the same time it 
ain’t* so cussed honorary as a lot of 
titles be. What I mean to say is, some 
honorary titles mean that a man ain’t 
got any power. But Ihave. Fm plan- 
tation assessor, constable, road commis- 
sioner, and justice of the peace, and 
quorum. Could have other offices, but 
don’t want ’em. So the boys have put 
all titles into one and call me ‘gover- 
nor. And I’ve took it, and I use it. 
I’ve got a lot of power up our way, and 
I ain’t bein’ called out of my name a 
mite when I’m referred to as “Goy- 
ernor’ Todd.” 

There was a challenge to this stranger 
in his tone. It was plain that other 
strangers had deprecated or ridiculed. 

“Its pleasant to stand well enough 
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among your neighbors to be called gov- 
ernor,” agreed Pennell, so frankly that 
he disarmed Mr. Todd’s hair-trigger 
suspicion. “And I’m glad to know you, 
for I’m headed for Corran-cache, my- 
self. And, by the way, that’s a queer 
name for a town! I only heard it two 
days ago, when I was hired by the 
Grand Tulandic.” 

Governor Todd removed his cigar, 
and slowly faced around in his seat. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you 
come from any place so far away that 
you never heard of Cornelius Corran, 
the duke of the Great Toban country, 
and the founder of the village of Cor- 
ran-cache ?” 

“TH not lie about my ignorance, sir; 
I never did.” 

Todd replaced his cigar, and faced 
the front. “I ain’t goin’ to make com- 
ments, for I never believe in bein’ dis- 
agreeable when words don’t do a sub- 
ject any justice. But if you never 
heard that such a man as Cornelius 


Corran ever lived, it may be that you, 


never heard the news that Cornelius 
Corran has just died.” 

“Tt is news to me.” 

“Then, it probably didn’t occur to you 
to be surprised to see me on official 
business wearing my plug hat—didn’t 
occur to you that I might not be any- 
thing but an ordinary salve peddler 
traveling upcountry, hey ?” 

“PII be honest. I didn’t think any- 
thing about it, or what you might be.” 

Governor Todd puffed at his ‘cigar, 
squinting his eyes at vacancy. “That 
shows how little a man can judge by 
his own inside feelin’s what kind of an 
impression he’s makin’ on the world in 
general. But I’m pretty blunt, young 
man. I’m goin’ to say to you that I be- 
lieve you ain’t been mixin’ in very thick 
with the general public lately, not to 
know any more about the world’s news 
than you do. You've either just come 
out of some college, or else you’ve been 
settin’ in some back yard courtin’ a 
girl!” 

Pennell was glad that his seatmate 
did not look at him just then. 

“A college feller thinks he knows too 
much to pay any attention to what the 


world’s doin’; and the feller in love 
don’t think about anything. And here 
Duke Cornelius, of the Great Toban, 
lays dead in his house at Corran-cache, 
leaving for heiress a daughter that is 
the handsomest girl in all the north 
country, leavin’ half a million acres of 
timberland and all the men from St. 
Francis to St. Agathe to mourn him; 
leavin’ five thousand dollars in hands of 
a committee, to be spent in one day in 
celebratin’ his funeral, and the crowds 
now comin’ from every village and log- 
gin’ camp, two brass bands ordered, 
and me down to the city to get ’em! 

“That’s my official business, young 
man—to get them bands and an orator 
and a thousand-dollar coffin that’s ahead 
of us, now—the coffin, I mean—out in 
the baggage car! All that happenin’ 
and you settin’ here beside Governor 
Todd, comin’ back from his official 
business, and not knowin’ him from a 
corn doctor, or understandin’ his busi- 
ness! My stars! That shows that this 
world needs something more than wire- 
less telegraphin’ to get news circu- 
lated!” 

He sat for some time and dragged at 
his cigar, and gazed out of the win- 
dow. 

Pennell was glad that the tumult in 
the car, recently stilled by Kyle’s pas- 
sage, broke out now afresh. A fight 
started up just behind them, and men 
rushed that way. An apology for his 
ignorance could not have been heard, 
and he could not think of a suitable one. 
Governor Todd took off his plug hat, 
and guarded it on his knees. 

“T never had it touched, yet; but you 
never know what a drunk is goin’ to 
do when he’s too far gone to recognize 
dignity.” 

Big Bill came up through the car, 
knocking men to right and left, batter- 
ing down the innocent and the guilty, 
until he burst through the press and 
clutched the two who were battling. He 
tore them apart, cracked their heads to- 
gether, left one, and dragged the other 
to the opposite end of the car. 

“It’s goin’ to keep Bill Kyle pretty 
busy if he cal’lates on stopping every 
fight that’s due in this section for the 
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next three days,’ observed Governor 
Todd critically. “Funeral committee 
reckons on spendin’ at least three thou- 
sand on licker—and, seein’ that it’s 
been smuggled over from Canada, you 
get more rum in the dollar. The other 
two thousand will be spent on the bar- 
becue. All outdoor cookin’ for this 
feed! They got the fires to goin’ be- 
fore I came away.” 

He mentioned these details with a 
satisfied relish that jarred on Pennell, 
considering the reason for the amazing 
demonstration. 

“This strikes me as being a queer 
funeral you’re talking about, if you'll 
pardon me for saying so. It sounds 
like a celebration of some sort.” 

“Tt is a celebration,” stated Mr. Todd 
calmly. “Celebration is called for by 
the will. That was Cornelius Corran’s 
idea—to have his friends enjoy them- 
selves.” 

He produced another cigar. 

“Even these segars come out of the 
appropriation. Boxes open everywhere 
in the village; help yourself. That’s 
why I offered you one,” he added na- 
ively. ‘‘Eat, drink, smoke, and whoop 
it up, was the motto of Cornelius Cor- 
ran, and he says, ‘I want the boys all 
to remember me as that kind of a feller. 
I want ’em to look back and say that 
the last thing old Cornelius ever done 
was to give ’em the time of their lives.’ 
And he’s doin’ it.” 

The old man eyed his silent compan- 
ion slyly from the corner of his eye. 
“You don’t think that’s the right kind 
of a funeral to have, do ye, city feller?” 
he demanded. 

“No, I don’t!” blurted Pennell. “It 
seems rather heathenish to me. Your 
Corran must have been 2 

“You'd better not pass comments on 
Cornelius, not at this time, in this sec- 
tion,” broke in Governor Todd briskly, 
but calmly. “You’re a stranger and 
young, and I’m advisin’ you for your 
own good. Nobody ever ain’t been in 
the habit of criticising the duke of the 
Toban. Nobody criticised how he got 
hold of most half a million acres, nor 
whether his titles would stand law, nor 
how he handled his men when they 


didn’t toe the scratch, nor how he spent 
money when he was spendin’, nor how 
he hung onto it when he had a ‘close’ 
fit. And he’s windin’ things up in a 
blaze of light that will flicker ’round 
his memory for a long time to come. 
Young man, I reckon it'll settle into a 
steady halo for him, so far as the old 
chaps up this way go; as for the young 
ones—he’s Clare Corran’s father, and 
you'll know what that means when you 
see her.” 

Then Mr. Todd smoked in silence 
for a while, letting that suggestion 
sink in. 


LET; 


Pennell did not feel any consuming 
curiosity as to what this girl of the 
north country might be. He imagined 
he knew what the daughter of such a 
father must be. The idea of the riot- 
ous obsequies that Cornelius Corran 
had provided for in his will appealed 
to his appreciation of the bizarre— 
youth has that appreciation. But Harte 
Pennell came from good, old Pilgrim 
stock, and jesting with death and its 
mysterious sanctity shocked him while 
it interested. Mr. Todd had something 
still more shocking in reserve. 

“You'll have a chance to get a good 
look at her, like every one else that’s 
at the funeral. She’s goin’ to lead the 
parade. The will orders a parade in- 
stead of a funeral procession that’s 
made up of just hacks and mourners. 
Cornelius didn’t want any hacks and 
mourners. Ain’t any hacks up our way, 
for that matter. Two bands, says he 
in his will, decorations, and the coffin 
set into a bateau on wheels, and all 
wrapped stem to stern in the American 
and Irish flags. And she’s goin’ to 
lead! Thats in the will. She’ll lead, 
ridin’ on horseback—on that big, black 
hoss of her’n.” 

That last detail was too much for 
the young man who had passed his life 
among the conventions. 

“Mr. Todd,’ he said reproachfully, 
“T believe you are one of these Yankee 
jokers who go around making up yarns 
to fool people. I don’t believe there 
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ever was any Cornelius Corran, or that 
there’s going to be any funeral.” 

“You and me don’t want trouble, but 
there'll be some between us if you un- 
dertake to call me a liar,” stated Mr. 
Todd, with dignity. 

“But no girl would do such a thing 
as that, even if her father’s will did or- 
der her to,” cried the young man. “It’s 
impossible. It’s shameful!” 

“Meanin’ that Clare Corran would 
do anything that wasn’t right and 
proper?” inquired Governor Todd, a 
baleful light in his eyes. 

“Doing a thing like that wouldn’t be 
proper.” * 

And then and there, Harte Pennell 
received a lesson in what it meant in 
the north country to doubt.Clare Cor- 
ran, of Corran-cache, her beauty, her 
wit, her knowledge of all matters in 
heaven or on earth, her right to reign 
as queen of hearts from St. Francis to 
St. Agathe. 

Governor Todd had been nursing his 
hat on his knees. He replaced it on his 
head. Thus, he crowned himself with 
his dignity, assumed his rightful posi- 
tion as official spokesman of the terri- 
tory in which he ruled. 

“In that dude-rid, henpecked, milk- 
and-water locality that you’ve come 
from,” he snarled, “maybe it ain’t 
thought proper to love a father all 
through his life and obey him, and then 
love and obey him after he’s dead and 
leaves. you on your honor. Mebbe 
them wobble-necked | women-geese 
down there think theyre mournin’ 
when they load a lot of crape on the 
outside and sing ‘Hail Columby’ inside 
while the ministers prayin’. *Tain’t 
what is outside that mourns—it’s what 
is inside. And Clare Corran mourns so 
for her father that she’d cut off her 
lily right hand rather than fall down on 
what he asked her to do.” 

He had raised his voice, till its shrill- 
ness cut through the gabble of the men 
in the car. The name of the girl caught 
their attention. By the way they began 
to listen, it was plain that it was a 
magic name to them. 

“She is the girl of her father!” 
squalled Governor Todd, his voice 
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breaking in his fresh passion. “The 
pal of her father—with grit enough to 
be his son, but with the love for him 
that only girls can feel. That’s Clare 
Corran !” 

“And who says she isn’t?” roared a 
man halfway down the car. He came: 
up the aisle, elbowing right and left 
other men who were rising from their 
seats. “Who says she ain’t the queen 
doe of the Great Toban? He’s got me 
and a thousand lke me to fight!” 

Governor Todd was on his feet, now. 
He leaned over Pennell, tapping empha- 
sis upon the shoulder of that discon- 
certed young man. 

“And if she rides, dressed in her best 


but with sorrer in her heart, rides ahead™ =» 


to be the first at the bed where Cor- 
nelius Corran will sleep his last sleep— 
rides ahead because with his dying 
breath he asked her to, and put it into 
his will—ain’t she as good, and as sweet, 
and as true, as any of your waddlin’ 
city ducks that have to be toted on a 
cushion in a hack? If she ain’t, say 
so! If she is, take word of it back to 
your dudes.” It was plain that Mr. 
Todd enjoyed being in the spotlight, and 
that he welcomed this opportunity. 

The man who had made the first rush 
was at their seat, now. Others massed 
at his back, and Big Bill was climbing 
over seats in order to be where duty 
called at the outbreak of any hostilities. 
And Pennell, with that gaunt finger 
tapping his shoulder, became the centre 
of all that disturbance so suddenly that 
he stared from face to face, bewildered. 

“T’m an old man,” quavered Governor 
Todd. “If I was as full of ginger as I 
was once, ld put a rosette over your 
eye.” 

“Tf there’s decoratin’ needs to be done 
here, you needn’t worry about artists 
volunteerin’,” said the first recruit. 
“Give me the pattern. What did this 
son of a beeswax say about Clare Cor- 
ran?” 

Big Bill made the last stage of his 
journey by jamming two woodsmen 
down into a seat and climbing across 
them on his hands and knees. 

“Pm in this,” he panted. “You'll do 
your fightin’ out where the Grand Tu- 
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landic don’t have to pay for car dam- 
ages.” 

“This ain’t a fight, boss, it’s a lynch- 
in’, yelled the woodsman. ‘The dude 
has passed a skunk word about Clare 
Corran.” 

“That’s different,” said Kyle. “Don’t 
worry about the seats if that’s so.” 

Now, they hemmed Pennell, back, 
front, and sides. Todd’s finger still 
played tattoo on one shoulder. The 
clutch of the leader of the mob was on 
the other. It was all so unreasonable, 
so unjust, so preposterous, this drunken 
onslaught, that his own anger now 
blazed as hotly as theirs. He surged to 
his feet, breasting them from him. 

“Hold -on, right here,’ he shouted, 
“What do you mean by pitching into a 
man in this way? I have not insulted 
any young lady. I don’t know this one 
you are talking about.” He clutched 
Governor Todd, lifted him out of the 
seat, and thrust him among the men in 
the car aisle. 

It was a magnificent display of mus- 
cle and quickness, and it held back the 
crowd better than words would have 
done, whether the words had been 
threat or appeal. Pennell backed to the 
window, and stood at bay. 

“Im a stranger in this section. I 
don’t know your people. If I’ve said 
anything that’s been misunderstood, I’m 
sorry. If there’s any one wants to fight 
me, after that, he’s simply looking for 
fight without excuse for it—and there’s 
no man-fashion about that business, 
forty to one.” 

“That’s. fair talk, son,’ declared 
Kyle, and he straddled a seat back and 
stood down beside Pennell. “Now, 
Todd, what have you got to say?” 

Governor Todd was between the hos- 
tile lines, a precarious place for a non- 
combatant. If he gave the signal for 
combat, it meant damage to himself and 
his precious plug hat. He temporized. 

“T might have been mistook,” he ad- 
mitted. “Come to think of it, it don’t 
stand to reason that a man meant to 
insult Clare Corran.” 

“Tf he’s right, let him prove it,” said 
the man who had led the charge. “Take 
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off your hat and say you love her— 
our Queen Clare, of the Great Toban.” 

With hot wrath and revolt in his 
cheeks, the young man was about to 
refuse, but Big Bill growled in his ear: 
“Do it. It won’t hurt you, and I don’t 
want this car mussed up.” 

It seemed like treachery to another— 
but they couldn’t understand. And his 
disgust urged him to get rid of them. A 
hush fell on them, broken only by the 
clatter of the train. He lifted his hat. 
His smile was ironical, but they took 
note only of his words: 

“T love your Queen Clare, whoever 
she may be.” 

Woodsmen are like children. As in- 
genuous, as fickle, as precipitate in for- 
giveness. They cheered him with laugh- 
ter. They had only dimly understood 
what the quarrel was all about. Even 
the angry knight who had first thrown 
down the gauntlet grinned. 

“Get back into your seats,’ com- 
manded Kyle. “I'll set with you,” “he 
informed the young man. “I never 
knew old Todd to get on that plug hat 
but trouble chased after him, like a 
storm after a sundog. You go away 
from here, governor.” 

“You grinned when you said it about 
her,” muttered Mr. Todd, leaning close 
to Pennell. “But you'll tell her that 
some day, and you won’t feel like grin- 
nin’, then. You'll waller at her feet. 
But she'll never marry a dude.” 

He swayed away, ominous prophet, 
sooty as a crow, in his fuzzy hat and 
rusty black. 

“Tt’ll be like livin’ through a tornado 
in tophet, the next two days in Corran- 
cache,” said Kyle, refilling his pipe. 
“But I’m startin’ a day ahead with this 
bunch so’s to be there,” he admitted. 
“The governor gave you the gist of 
Cornelius’ will, did he? I reckon it 
sounds like a nightmare to a city chap 
like you.” 

“So much so that I got into trouble 
by talking about it,’ said Pennell sour- 
ly. “Td like to talk a little about my 
own business, Mr. Kyle. Now, about 
Smart and Lynch. Do you z 

“Tm thinkin’ that the death of Cor- 
nelius Corran and even this funeral cel- 
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ebration will have some bearin’ on your 
business, more’n what you realize,” said 
Kyle, with a shrewd wink. 

He did not wait for the young man 
to comment. 

“Cornelius Corran was quite a grand- 
stand player, son, but it wasn’t all grand 
stand with him. Let me tell you some- 
thing—when he was alive, he held the 
reins over a terrible slat of timberland. 
He didn’t get all of it by plankin’ down 
dollars on every acre. There’s more 
than one way of gobblin’ timberland up 
this way. When tax titles, squatter 
claims, fake lines, and all the rest are 
guaranteed by grit and cheek and plenty 
of friends at your back, you don’t need 
quite so much help from the courts and 
the registry of deeds. 

“Dennis Kavanagh had the friends 
when he was alive; he ’tended right to 
it, keepin’ an army ready for call. He 
never needed it—not in real action. It 
was enough for the other fellers to 
know that he had it—bought and owned 
by the rum, grub, and good-fellership 
that he spread with hands and tongue. 
Why, son, if he had ever called on, 
even, the Grand Tulandic, crews would 
have quit the big fellows and joined this 
bunch and ridden the president of our 
corporation, whoever he is, on a rail 
across the State line. 

“Its fashionable to steal lands up 
here, but the other thieves had to let 
Thief Cornelius alone so long as he 
lived and had his clutch on things. 
There’s more to this funeral than a hur- 
rah. He left five thousand dollars to 
spike down the memory of Cornelius 
Corran as the king of all the good fel- 
lers that ever stole land up this way. 
And his girl is the heiress of his lands 
and his memory. See? He reckoned 
that when an ice cake like the Grand 
Tulandic got up against that memory 
of his, it would melt so quick that it 
couldn’t put many dents in his estate. 
I reckon he left the girl pretty well 
barricaded.” 

“Do you mean that our company 
would go in on a land-grabbing 
scheme?” asked Pennell. 

Mr. Kyle laughed so uproariously 
that tears ran down his cheeks, 


“Oh, you city sharps do know how 
to wear the velvet glove!” he compli- 
mented, after getting his breath. “You 
spoke out, then, just as innocent as that 
civil engineer that they sent down here 
last year to steal ten thousand acres— 
and he got away with it on fake lines 
that he run.” 

Mr. Kyle took him in with sidelong 
glance, in which humor mingled with 
shrewd understanding. 

“You’ve got me sized up wrong—and 
the company that you work for, too, I 
think,” objected Pennell. 

“Keep up the bluff, that’s what you’re 
hired for,” giggled the rude skeptic. 
“We understrappers of the Tulandic 
don’t expect to be let into headquarters 
secrets. We only grab in and clean off 
the lands after they’ve been stolen. But 
you'd better not show your hand in the 
game you're on now till after this sec- 
tion gets over the funeral—and that 
funeral may last quite a while, just as 
Cornelius planned. Td rather have my 
job than yours.” 

The new forester of the Tulandic 
decided that convincing this colaborer 
was profitless work. But he had found 
a text for some rather lively ponderings. 
And especially did he wonder of what 
sort was this forest queen, whose father 
had left to her a heritage of protecting 
loyalty bought with such questionable 
means. 


IV. 


The journey became tiresome as night 
drew on. Big Bill gossiped about the 
affairs of the north country, but he was 
rather prosy, except when he threw in 
further malicious hints as to what Pen- 
nell’s real business was in the woods. 
He seemed to find the young man’s in- 
dignant protests a means of whiling 
away the time. He grew more imper- 
tinent in his baiting. 

“You’re a mighty good-looker,” was 
one of his impish thrusts, “and, per- 
haps, they’ve sent you up here to catch 
Queen Clare and marry the Corran 
lands right into the Grand Tulandic’s 
clutch.” 

Pennell’s retort was violent enough to 
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suit even Kyle’s taste for the gamy in 
repartee. 

“And, furthermore, you’ve got spirit 
to go with your size and looks, and girls 
like that most of all. She knows what 
spirit is. She’s all tuned up herself like 
a fiddle in the front parlor. But if you 
marry her, you'll have to beat Blinn 
Wiggin to the sortin’ boom. Ever hear 
of Blinn and his father, Jep?” 

“Of course, I have never heard of 
them—and, in addition to that, Mr. 
Kyle, I don’t care to hear about them. 
Why don’t you tell me where I can find 
Niles and Smart; if you’ve got to talk?” 

“Cause I can’t keep you mad that 
way, and you’re more interestin’ when 
you're mad,” confessed the boss. “Why 
don’t you cuss? I give you lief. Pd 
like to pick up a line of fresh city cuss- 
in’. My line of talk has gone stale with 
my crews. I need a new stock.” 

But the forester maintained wrathful 
silence. “He would have gone back to 
the other car, but he realized that this 
retreat would have flattered Mr. Kyle. 

“This Blinn Wiggin that you'll be 
gettin’ up against, when you make your 
play for Queen Clare, is a good-looker, 
too. But TIl tell you, son,” he added 
critically, “it'll be a fair race between 
you, handicaps about even. He’s known 
her, boy and man—kid and queen, all 
his life. And she knows him—but she 
may know too much about him. Just 
one quiet hellion with girls—and, on the 
other hand, women fall for just that 
sort. And yet she may be the kind that 
would rather come up the home stretch 
with something in the shafts that the 
crowd didn’t have quite so much of a 
line on. On the other 

“T don’t want to have any trouble 
with you, Mr. Kyle,’ advised the for- 
ester balefully. 

“You're with the majority, there— 
not many people do! On the other 
hand, I say, Jepson Wiggin has been 
manager for Cornelius for a good many 
years, and Cornelius has left him sole 
trustee of the estate. And you’ve got 
to admit, son, that he’s a bad man in 
the judge’s stand, where outside ringers 
are concerned. I’d have to think twice 
on this before I’d place my money. I 


reckon I'll watch you for a few days. 
I can tell something from the way you 
score down under the wire at Corran- 
cache.” 

Pennell, as angry as a well-bred 
young man can well be, muttered some- 
thing about punching out the eye that 
dared to get busy with his business. 

Mr. Kyle chuckled appreciatively. 

“Never had this ride up shortened 
any more by innocent and profitable talk 
in my life—and I’ve been luggin’ in men 
for twenty years! You'll have to ex- 
cuse me, now. I’ve got these Fijis to 
unload. All off at the next station!” 

He went through the car, shouting, 
cuffing, and shaking. 

It had been a long ride, and night had 
come on. Most of the convivial crew 
had long before fallen asleep. Those 
who were so far gone in stupor that a 
shake did not stir them, Mr. Kyle 
lugged down the aisle to the door to be 
unloaded when the train stopped. He 
handled them as a stevedore would han- 
dle bags of grain. When the station 
was reached, he tossed them off into 
the arms of the other men, and kicked 
their duffel bags out after them. 

The little hamlet was Skiticock, so 
they told Pennell. It was the junction 
where the logging railroad to Corran- 
cache tapped the country’s main rail- 
road artery. The logging railroad oper- 
ated only in the daytime. Incoming 
crews were lodged free at the Grand 
Tulandic’s boarding house, Kyle in- 
formed the forester. He followed the 
boss there, swarms of hungry mosqui- 
toes chasing him. 

“Forty goats for the ram pasture!” 
Kyle notified the keeper of the boarding 
house. He was shoving men before 
him in at the door. “Me’n a caliper 
chap for a room.” 

Pennell got a look into “the ram pas- 
ture” when he passed down the corri- 
dor. It was a bare room, with field beds 
on the floor. Some of the men were’ 
lugged there and thrown upon the beds 
to sleep it off. Most of them were suffi- ` 
ciently awake to eat supper in the din- 
ing room, with its tin dishes, its bare 
benches and tables covered with oil- 
cloth. Pennell managed to eat there, 
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too. And he was careful to get a seat 
as far away from Bill Kyle as possible. 
That gentleman was getting onto his 
nerves. That Mr. Kyle went promptly 
to sleep when they retired together in 
the one room available in the house, and 
snored continuously and kept him 
awake did not seriously trouble Pennell. 
Mr. Kyle’s coffee-grinder noises were 
preferable to his line of conversation. 

In the morning, they were away early 
over the rough road, in a rough train, 
and with their rough crew. 

There was one battered car for pas- 
sengers. It had benches without backs. 
It played “snap-the-whip” at the end of 
a train made up of log carriers—skele- 
ton cars, loosely shackled. 

Pennell had hard work to edge him- 
self into the car. It was packed to the 
doors. There had been important new 
arrivals on the train that passed 
through Skiticock in the early hours of 
the morning. These were the two 
bands of music that Governor Todd had 
ordered. Their gay uniforms contrast- 
ed strangely with the rough clothes of 
the woodsmen. Governor Todd mar- 
shaled them pompously, and lavished 
much attention on a gentleman whom 
he introduced as “Squire Thurlow, ora- 
tor of this solemn. occasion, gents.” 
Lastly, the master of ceremonies had 
careful eye out for a huge box that was 
set across one end of the car. He con- 
sented finally to allow men to sit on it, 
but impressed on all that Cornelius Cor- 
ran’s thousand-dollar coffin was inside 
that box and must be respected accord- 
ingly. 

Toward a trunk that had been loaded 
on board the car, Governor Todd did 
not display as much respect. He or- 
dered it to be taken off. 

“Tm running this occasion, and we 
need all the room,” he said. ‘And who 
in the name of the wall-eyed Horace is 
it that’s carryin’ a trunk into the woods, 
anyway? Trunks don’t belong in the 
woods.” 

“Thats my trunk,” stated Pennell. 
“And I want it taken along to-day.” He 
was thinking of the precipitate Niles 
and Smart, and realized that if he man- 
aged to catch up with them at Corran- 


cache they would not be inclined to wait 
another day for the trunk that contained 
his woods’ equipment. He had a wordy 
battle with the. governor, and prevailed 
only because the men who sat on the 
trunk had anchored it, and did not want 
to give up their seats. 

When the train started away, scores 
of men were straddling the spreaders of 
the log cars at the risk of their necks. 
Another score clung to the roof of the 
passenger car. 

There seemed to be a general hanker- 
ing for music in the crowd, and men 
pleaded with the bands until they were 
hoarse. But the men with the instru- 
ments could not lift their elbows. Then, 
the little group on Cornelius Corran’s 
coffin decided to try their voices in old 
Dobeery’s “Come All Ye.” It was fa- 
miliar enough, so that all joined the 
third time it was sung, and it furnished 
melody for most of the trip, except for 
the intervals when the choristers re- 
freshed themselves from their bottles. 

Pennell had those words dinned into 
his ears so many times that he could 
never forget them: 


Oh-h-h, come all ye bean-fed larrigan lads 
And listen unto me. 
I'll sing a song to the tune we played 
With a cross-cut on a tree. 
When we whooped along, a hundred strong, 
With a hotfoot down the middle; 
A-dancin’ wide and a-kickin’ high 
To the tune o’ the gashin’ fiddle. 
Slivers, and sawdust, and swagon stew, 
Rip-fa-duddy, we're Corran’s crew! 


“You see, son,” growled. Kyle, in 
Pennell’s ear, “they ain’t forgettin’ old 
Cornelius in this country. I can see 
that you’re a pretty good pussy-foot, 
and know how to keep your mouth shut 
as well, but you’ve got to play smoother 
than the big bosses up York way realize, 
if you’re goin’ to get away with any of 
the plunder that Cornelius left behind.” 

It was a persistency in an insulting 
belief that stirred Pennell, sick with 
sleeplessness, and harried by the din of 
voices in that stifling pen, to curse him 
soulfully. 

“You'll do for what they want of 
you, I reckon,” indorsed Mr. Kyle cor- 
dially, after listening. “I can see that 
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you're hidin’ quite a lot of brimstone 
under a pretty smooth shell.” 

The forester plunged into the press, 
and forced his way apart from his tor- 
mentor; and the men whose feet he 
trod upon, swore behind his stalwart 
back. ` 

It was respite after agony when that 
sluggish serpent of a train wormed its 
way out of the woods and jangled down 
into the broad, river valley. where Cor- 
ran-cache huddléd in its clearing. He 
burst out of the car among the early 
ones, struggling as one struggles to 
come to the surface of the water. 

He narrowly missed being flattened 
by his own trunk. First of the baggage, 
as though it contaminated the car, it 
came out of the side door like a pro- 
jectile. It was plain that the man who 
threw it had the full strength of his 
convictions that trunks did not belong 
in the woods. It struck on one corner, 
and its seams started with protesting 
squeal. 

“Got a school ma’am on board?” de- 
manded the station agent‘of the crowd 
that came flocking out of the car door, 
each man with his stuffed mealsack on 
his shoulder. The agent was patting 
the trunk, In his sudden little panic of 
embarrassment, the forester hurried up 
the platform toward the station. It 
was a relief to get away from those 
grinning faces. He would claim his de- 
spised trunk when they had scattered. 
The agent upended it, jounced it along 
on its, corners in a few emphatic revo- 
lutions, and then started to drag it. A 
sprinkling trail of some black substance 
that issued from a broken corner 
marked its course. 

One citizen who had early noticed 
that trunk to scoff at it was among the 
last to leave the car, his legs not being 
of the surest, that day. He espied the 
trunk departing. Then, his eyes fol- 
lowed back along that black trail that 
ended at his feet. He picked up a 
pinch, eyed it, smelled at it. Being 
still in doubt, but mumbling certain 
suspicions, he scratched a match and 
dropped it upon a considerable deposit 
of the black stuff that the trunk had 
shed at its impact on the platform. 


The experimenter’s suspicions were 
confirmed. 

The black stuff “fished” with a vi- 
cious hiss, and fire ran along the trail. 

“Powder!” yelled the man who had 
convinced himself. 

The station agent saw the chasing 
serpent of the blaze just in time to 
throw himself over the edge of the 
platform and duck his head. There 
was a breathless instant, every eye in 
Kyle’s crew on the trunk; and then the 
fateful piece of baggage exploded. 
“Erupted” might be the better word. 


! Never were the passenger’s secrets of 


property so instantly opened to the 
world. 

Following the muffled ‘“‘boof!” of the 
explosion, the air was alive with be- 
longings. Blazing shirts took sudden 
flight, and looped themselves over the 
telegraph wires. Clothing alighted on 
the log cars and smoked and smoldered. 
Men ~dodged mysterious missiles that 
whizzed past, and ran and recovered 
them, finding them to be brushes and 
razors and toilet articles, of whose na- 
ture the simple habits of the woods 
had not informed the finders. 

They came bringing these back to 
Pennell, who stood staring at this 
wreck in a state of mind that combined 
astonishment and ferocity. 

A certain tall man made the most not- 
able capture. He had been lounging 
against the side of the station when the 
train came in. He saw a pair of hunt- 
ing boots coming his way. They were 
tied together by the lacings, and re- 
volved about each other in their flight. 
The tall man stuck up one gaunt arm 
and picked them out of the air by the 
lacings. The owner was standing be- 
side him, but the captor made no move 
to return the shoes. 

“Sort of what the newspaper adver- 
tisements would call an openin’ of 
gents’ furnishin’s,” he remarked cheer- 
ily. “Spontaneous come-bust-up, scien- 
tifically speakin’. Was that your 
trunk?” 

“Tt’s my trunk—and it’s my powde 
for my shells—and—and a fool with 
fire!” cried the young man angrily. 

The rest of the mob ceased to take in- 
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terest in the incident, for one of the 
bands had listened to entreaties, and 
now began to play the tune most eager- 
ly besought: “A Hot Time in the Old 
Town To-night.” Tramping men kicked 
the remains of the smoking trunk right 
and left; garments still hung their 
torches on the wires. 

In the uproar, Pennell had not heard 
the horse coming. He was staring up 
regretfully at a hunting coat just drop- 
ping into shreds. The man with the 
boots yanked him out of the way, and 
the girl went past, and almost over him 
as he stumbled. She did not look at 
Pennell. The big black that she rode 
crouched back when the music blared 
under his frothing muzzle. But she 
lashed him down the platform, scatter- 
ing musicians and listeners. The music 
stopped. 

“Three cheers for Queen Clare, the 
daughter of ” began a man, raising 
his hat. But she struck down his swing- 
ing hand with her crop, and her indig- 
nant cry stilled them. 

“Its just as I thought, and that is 
why I’m here. You haven’t the sense 
and decency even to bring my father’s 
coffin to the house without a riot. You 
are drunk already. You are destroy- 
ing property.” Her keen gaze had 
noted the flaming garments on the 
wires. 

But Governor Todd had been mar- 
shaling the unloading of the huge box. 
He rushed to her through the press, his 
ancient hat in the crook of his elbow, 
bowing to her as to a divinity. 

“I am-in charge, Miss Clare, and it 
shall be done right and proper. I 
know how.” 

But the divinity was not calmed. 

“Stop this drunken noise, then. TIl 
have you to understand, men, that I’m 
carrying out the wishes of my dear 
father, because I’m the one he depended 
on to carry them out. But TIl not have 
his memory insulted here, to-day—and 
you were doing it, just now.” She ad- 
dressed them as men would address 
men, She used the language and the 
tone that Bill Kyle might have used. 

“Its the girl of Cornelius Corran 
that’s talkin’ there, all right,’ mumbled 


the tall man at Pennell’s side. “It’s 
many a Jesson he’s given her in talkin’ 
to men.’ 

“T see you’re lookin’ at them things,’ 
explained the governor, justifying ie 
self and his friends. Her indignant 
eyes were flashing from embers of 
trunk to smoldering apparel on the 
wires. “Them ain’t antics, Miss Clare. 
It was accident. The dude’s trunk got 
blowed up.” 

He pointed to the forester, who stood 
apart with certain poor salvage in his 
hands. He did not make a heroic spec- 
tacle, thus; but her woman’s eyes recog- 
nized the badge of breeding in his stal- 
wart manhood. His eyes met hers, her 
big, gray Irish eyes that sparkled 
against the flush of her cheeks. He 
stepped forward, for those eyes sum- 
moned him. The spirit of command 
was in them There was something re- 
gal about her, sitting there among those 
cringing men on her pawing horse. He 
instinctively recognized that quality as 
regal by waiting for her to speak to him 
—waiting just a fraction of time, and 
hardly realizing that he did so—but he 
waited. 

“There is mischief abroad here, to- 
day, sir, I am afraid. Our little place 
is respectful toward a stranger. You 
will find it so, usually. Mr. Wiggin will 
see that your loss is made up to you.” 

“That will be out of the question, 
Miss Corran.” 

“My father would have done so, if 
he were alive. I represent my father, 
sir. He was proud of this village. A 
stranger was his guest. This accident 
would not have happened except for 
the strange conditions here to-day. 
Please see Mr. Wiggin.” It was not 
the words, but the tone. She had ad- 
dressed him as though he were a menial. 

He was angry, now, as well as 
ashamed. With the instinct of race, he 
realized that this upcountry girl did not 
understand the finer graces of conven- 
tionality. Environment and training 
had made of her a woman of the an- 
cient race of the Corrans; she was 
speaking to him as the chatelaine, not 
as maiden whom chance had thrown in 
his company. 
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“Pardon me, Miss Corran, but my ac- 
cident concerns me alone. I beg that 
you will not trouble yourself further in 
the affair.” 

He spoke stiffly, and she understood 
the rebuke. For the first time in her 
life, she realized the full force of the 
social code, borne in upon her by re- 
buke from a stranger and an equal. She 
had been too thoroughly isolated in her 
little sovereignty, and had forgotten. 
Shame, as vivid as his own, swept over 
her, and the flame in her cheeks re- 
vealed it. 

“Todd,” she cried, whirling on that 
terror-stricken vassal, “I shall hold you 
and every man in hearing of my voice 
to account for the actions of this day. 
If you shame my father’s memory, or 
disgrace his daughter, you shall suf- 
fer.” 

She slashed the horse, and his calked 
hoofs rained splinters from the plat- 
form planks as he galloped away. 

Pennell started to make his way up 
the street in the dust that her horse left. 
He was in a state of mind that he, him- 
self, recognized as distinctly savage. 
The tall man tagged him, swinging the 
shoes, and grinning amiably and signifi- 
cantly at all they met. 

, Loadin’ your own shells is interest- 
in’, but you can’t always save money by 
doing it,’ volunteered the Stranger, 
looking back with calm interest at the 
remnants of the trunk. What was left 
of it was burning. 

Through the press of men who came 
to him, proffering objects that they had 
salvaged, squeezed the author of the 
mischief. 

“It was me that done it!” he gasped. 
“Tt looked like powder, and it smelled 
like powder, and I lit a match to make 
sure. It was powder. But, I’m square, 
mister. I'll settle, if you'll take an or- 
der on Jep Wiggin.” 

Pennell felt that he couldn’t trust 
himself to discuss the matter. He took 
from the outstretched hands such- ar- 
ticles as they had rescued. They were 
a few little personal conveniences that 
the explosion had not injured, and he 
stuffed them into his pockets and turned 
to leave. It was plain that his ward- 


robe was not worth gathering up. When 
the importunate gentleman got in his 
way again with an offer to settle the 
damages, the young man pushed rough- 
ly past, and kept on. The man who 
had rescued the boots followed at his 
heels. 

In the straggle of little buildings that 
made up the settlement, the tavern was 
distinguished by its. size, for Corran- 
cache as a “jumping-off place” had 
many transients. 

Pennell found no one in the big, bare, 
general room except some sleepy-look- 
ing loafers. In a pen in one corner, a 
man who was apparently postmaster as 
wel as landlord was busy with a mail 

ag. 

The fellow with the shoes noted that 
the young man bent inquiring gaze on 
the loafers, none of whom seemed to 
respond as though they were interested 
in the new arrival. 

“Lookin’ for anybody in special?” 
asked the tall man. 

“T'm going to meet Lynch Smart and 
Civilian Niles here!” said Pennell. He 
reached his hands for his shoes, but the 
tall man made no move to surrender 
them. 

“No, you ain’t goin’ to meet ’em, 
either,’ he advised promptly. 

“I say I am. I have an appointment 
with them. They are explorers, and 
have 4 

“You can’t tell me who Lynch Smart 
and ‘Fatty’ Niles are. I knowed them 
two when that mountain over there was 
only a hole in the ground. But I say 
you ain’t goin’ to meet ’em here, be- 
cause they left this mornin’. Each one 
of ’em took plenty of tobacco and a 
pocket full of dried raisins for grub, so 
I reckon they’re bound away for a long 
trip! Are you that forester feller that 
was due here last night?” 

“T was delayed,” stated the young 
man, his heart sinking. “You don’t 
mean to tell me that those men have 
gone away into the woods in this fash- 
ion—weren’t willing to wait one day?” 

The tall man inspected his tobacco 
leisurely before biting into it. 

“A date is a date with them two,” he 
said calmly. “If a man doesn’t show 
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up when he says he will, it’s his own 
fault when he’s dealin’ with Lynch 
Smart and Civ Niles. They was off 
and away at six o'clock this mornin’. 
Bein’ as they’re great fellers on the 
hoof, it wouldn’t do you much good to 
holler after ’em, seein’ that it’s “most 
dinner time, now.” 

“Tve got to catch those men,” de- 
clared Pennell desperately. 

He realized that he had been the one 
at fault. He had wasted twenty-four 
hours on the road on an impulse of the 
heart. That a couple of explorers would 
not wait that much time for a forester 
of the Grand Tulandic had not occurred- 
to his—yes, he confessed it, now, in that 
moment of humiliation—to his sense of 
self-importance. 

The loafers stared at him, mumbling 
certain praises regarding hustling qual- 
ities,of Smart and Niles; the tall man, 
settling his tobacco in his cheek, looked 
down on him quizzically. 

“Which way did they go?” demanded 
the forester. “Pll walk all night, if 
need be, but I’ve got to catch those 
men.” 

“Tf these here was some of those 
seven-league boots like they used to 
have in the old days, I’d advise you to 
start out.” The man dangled the foot- 
gear before Pennell’s face. “But there 
are three trails leadin’ north. They. 
may have taken ary one, or they may 
have struck right into the woods, spot- 
tin’ timber. You can’t reckon on them 
two any more’n you can reckon on a 
cross-eyed lucivee on glare ice.” , 

The landlord had caught the drift of 
the conversation afd come out of his 
pen. 

“Tf you felt your ears burnin’, last 
night, Mister Forester,” he said, not 
without relish for the situation, “it was 
when Lynch and Civ were sayin’ what 
they thought of college dudes. I don’t 
mean no offense! I’m tellin’ you what 
they said. If he listened to ’em hard, 
a man might get the general impression 
that they wasn’t fussy about gettin’ 
mixed into newfangled forestry. And 
then again they ain’t no hands to wait 
other folks’ motions.” 

gE ma got along so as to go with 
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’em, they was intendin’ to walk your 
legs off'm you,” observed one of the 
loafers. 

“What you want to do is to plaster 
yourself onto ’em now in spite of them- 
selves,” suggested the landlord, chuck- 
ling. “It will be a good joke on Lynch 
and Civ.” ; 

Although the loafers agreed to this 
with hilarity, the young man was un- 
able to see anything to laugh at in the 
situation. 

“Heres Romeo Bragg, here”—the 
landlord pointed to the tall man—“who 
is one of the best guides that ever sliced 
bacon. He'll help you catch ’em some- 
where. Yes, sir, he’ll help you catch 
’em! He'll relish seein’ ’em squirm 
when you're plastered onto ’em.” 

The guilelessness of the landlord’s 
sense of humor was the climax of that 
day of ironical affront, but somehow 
Pennell did not want to resent this jest- 
ing by angry retort. That, he reflected, 
would make worse his situation. With- 
out regard to his feelings, the whole 
section seemed to be taking him as a 
joke. He realized, all of a sudden, 
what his new profession of forestry 
had to contend. with in the face of the 
grim ‘woods’ heresy that put revenue 
first. 

“You'll go with him, won’t you, Ro- 
meo?” asked the landlord. 

“He aint asked me to,” the guide 
grumbled. 

Pennell had no authority to hire a 
helper. But the need of a guide was 
pressing, and Mr. Bragg’s eyes were 
honest, and his legs were long, and 
seemed adapted for travel through slash 
and blow-downs. 

At the end of five minutes, negotia- 
tions were concluded. 

“Where shal! I set your baggage?” 
asked Mr. Bragg, joggling the shoes. 

Pennell took them. “I’m in a nice 


-position to start into the woods,” he 


said disconsolately. : 
Mr. Bragg looked him over without 


. appearing to be impressed by this des- 


titution. 

“Youve got a good suit of clothes, a 
hat, them boots, a gun, and your cali- 
pers. Thats more’n most explorers 
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have. How was you intendin’ to take 
that trunk—in your pocket, or have me 
wheel it on a wheelbarrer ?” 

“T didn’t exactly know what the situ- 
ation was, up here,” confessed Pen- 
nell. “I brought some things for com- 
fort.” 

“The situation is,” declared Bragg 
bluntly, “that dude hunters and that 
truck can go into the woods and loaf 
along with a whole grocery store a- 
taggin’ ’em, if they’re a mind to pay 
for havin’ it toted. But a man that goes 
into the woods on explorin’ business 
has got to eat wind and sleep standin’ 
up if he expects to get anywhere and 
do what he’s sent to do. A man that 
is so beholden to critter comforts that 
he has to cinch a lot of stuff on his back 

‘and give it a free ride, better paste on 
a pair of long ears to go with the rest, 
and get down on all fours and call him- 
self a jackass and be done with it.” 

“Look here, my friend, I haven’t any 
more time to waste on lectures. And 
I’m mighty tired of being played any 
longer as a tenderfoot. I’ve hired you 
to guide me. We'll start. I’ve gota 
pair of woods boots for outfit, any- 
way.” 

“After the funeral, Pm your man,” 
said Mr. Bragg. 

Pennell was putting on his stout foot- 
gear. He stopped, and glared. 

“And let those men get forty-eight 
hours’ start? No, sir! Were out of 
here in half.an hour.” 

“There are only two men in the north 
country that would leave this place and 

- what’s goin’ on here,” stated Bragg. 
“They're Lynch Smart and Civ Niles— 
and they seemed to have good reason 
for skippin’. As for me, I don’t go till 
it’s over.” 

“There are others,” said the forester, 
lacing his shoes. 

“Td like to see you pick one up here- 
abouts,” put in his landlord. “I reckon 

you don’t realize what’s goin’ on, here.” 

The music of a band came to their 
ears. It was playing a decorous tune, 

this time. 

“TIl go alone,” shouted Pennell, but 
he knew that this was the threat of a 
fool. 


“Good-by,” said Bragg calmly. “TU 
pass word to the crows. They’ll whit- 
tle toothpicks and follow you.” 

“Bragg,” pleaded the young man, 
“this is serious business for me. No 
matter about details. But my job de- 
pends on getting in with those men. I 
can’t even begin my work until I find 
them. They have the instructions. I’ve 
got to go.” 

“And you'll go—but this isn’t runnin’ 
after a street car. I'll take you—later. 
But you can’t pull me nor any other 
man out of this village till Cornelius 
Corran’s funeral is over, not if you 
hitch four tote horses onto me or them. 
If you think you can, go try.” 

Mr. Bragg lighted his pipe, and went 
away to join the mob that was march- 
ing to band music. Only the landlord 
was left in the big, lonesome office. 

“If you’ve got a room,” said Pennell, 
after meditating a little while, “I think 
Tl go to it. I need a little rest.” 

“I thought you’d come to your 
senses,” said the boniface, and led the 
way. 


V. 


The sound of music woke Pennell. 
He had been dreaming of his wedding. 
He dreamed that he was walking down 
the aisle away from the altar with Ma- 
dine. The strains of the wedding 
march followed them. Then, he opened 
his eyes, and the rapture faded out of 
his soul. 

The dingy walls of the little bedroom 
of the tavern were about him. The 
church, the flowers, the happy faces, 
the trembling touch of his bride’s hand 
on his arm—all the dream flickered out. 
It seemed very dark for a moment, 
though the sun was glaring pitilessly in 
at the uncurtained window, and he re- 
alized that it was mid-afternoon. He 
lay for a moment, and listened. The 
music of a band had awakened him. It 
was growing louder. It was approach- 
ing. Only half awake, he stumbled to 
the window. 

It was the funeral cortége of Cor- 
nelius Corran—and the terms of his 
will had been carried out. 

A wangan bateau had been slung 
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upon wheels, and in it was the ornate 
coffin. There were no flowers. On 
head and foot of the casket were coils 
of snubbing warp. Six tote-team horses 
drew this outfit, and Governor Todd 
sat beside the driver, his rusty plug hat 
adding funereal dignity. 

One of the bands marched close be- 
hind and droned the tune of “Massa’s 
in the Cold, Cold Ground.” Pennell 
decided that Corran must have selected 
that tune when he made his other ar- 
rangements ; it fitted the general scheme 
so perfectly. 

But the spectacle of the girl interest- 
ed him most of all. She was obeying. 
She was fulfilling that dreadful com- 
pact dutifully, resolutely. She sat 
erect on her big horse, her black velvet 
habit scarcely more ebon than his shin- 
ing coat. The black of her robe and 
her hat made her face seem very pale. 
Harte Pennell had never beheld a more 
striking picture. But what attracted 
him most was the courage of the girl. 
He had been entertaining his own opin- 
ion of a daughter who could obey such 
an outrageous command from a fa- 
ther. His own eyes pardoned her, now. 
He felt that he understood better. 

She led the way, marshaling that un- 
speakable parade, and yet so wholly 
aloof from it in poise and demeanor 
that her dignity did not suffer. She 
was Clare Corran, carrying out the 
wishes of a father who had always 
found her loyal. And so she passed, 
and the young man at the window 
looked down on her with a new appre- 
ciation of what such loyalty meant. 

She glanced up as she passed. She 
caught sight of him: It might have been 
something in his expression—some hint 
that he understood; it might have been 
memory of her patronizing treatment of 
this young stranger at the railroad sta- 
tion; but color came into her cheeks. 
And in that moment, as their glances 
met, she seemed to him not “Queen 
Clare,” of the Great Toban, but a very 
forlorn little creature who ought to be 
cuddled in motherly arms, instead of 
being forced to play such a part in the 
pageant on that solemn day that left 
her an orphan. 


Behind the coffin, came the rest of 
the rout. Men on foot, most of them 
staggering. All had been doing full 
justice to the hospitality that Cornelius 
Corran had flung to them from his 
deathbed. And, last of all, the second 
band closed the file, playing “Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

Thus departed Cornelius Corran to 
his last resting place. 

Pennell had laid aside only coat and 
waistcoat when he lay down for his 
nap. He put them on, and went-below 
into the deserted men’s room of the 
tavern, and woke himself thoroughly by 
dousing water upon his head at-the sink. 
The westering sun had left a corner of 
shade on the porch, and he sat down out 
there in a rickety, strap-bottomed chair, 
and smoked his pipe. He was trying to 
compose himself in patience until such 
time as Mr. Bragg should conclude that 
he had exhausted the resources’ of the 
Corran funeral and should be ready to 
start on the trail of the eloping ex- 
plorers. 

Bill Kyle appeared to him. Mr. Kyle 
had apparently dropped out of the pro- 
cession, 

“I was afraid they’d call on that ora- 
tor for another oration at the grave,” 
he confessed to the young man. “I 
stood one up at the house, and that’s 
enough for one day.” 

He filled his pipe, and lighted it. 

“What do you think of her, now that 
you’ve seen her?” he asked, closing one 
eye as he looked at Pennell. “I know 
a lot of young chaps that would fall in 
love with her before they fell in love 
with her timberlands. But, in your 
case, I suppose you can combine busi- 
ness and pleasure.” 

Pennell was too disgusted to reply to 
this raillery. 

“T was speaking to Blinn Wiggin 
about it,’ went on the jocose trouble 
stirrer. “I told him the Grand Tulan- 
dic knew what they were doing when 
they picked out a good-looking chap 
and sent him up here. Why, son, you 
began making good with her right there 
on the railroad platform, to-day, when 
you stood on the burning trunk and all 
but you had fled, or words to that effect. 
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She began to pity you, and that’s some- 
thing like loving. Now, you = 

“Kyle, I’ve told you once or twice 
that I don’t relish that kind of joking. 
Now, you cut it out.” 

“What be you going to do about it, 
if I don’t?” inquired Kyle lazily. He 
balanced his huge fists on his knees. 
“But I won’t hurt you, son, All PI do 
is brush you away, if you ever come at 
me. I'll have to do that much. But you 
really ought to get this matter with 
Blinn Wiggin straightened out. Save 
your muscle for him, son. For he didn’t 
seem to like what I was telling him 
about you.” 

“What grudge have you got against 
me, Mr. Kyle? I’m attending to my 
own business. But you seem deter- 
mined to get me into trouble.” 

“Don’t they ever have a little inno- 
cent fun down where you come from?” 

“Damn your sense of humor!” ex- 
ploded the young man. “Try it on some 
one else.” 

“Tt seems to work best on you,” re- 
plied Mr. Kyle serenely. Then, he 
chuckled his appreciation of the young 
man’s wrath. “And young Wiggin has 
been paddling in enough foolish water, 
to-day, to have it work on him just 
about as nicely. I like to see things 
brought to a head.” 

“What in Heaven’s name do you 
want to be so malicious for?” pleaded 
Pennell desperately. 

“Maybe I aint had theatre shows 
enough in my lifetime,” confessed Kyle. 
“I have to get up my own shows. A 
man can’t go through his whole life 
suffering for entertainment.” 

Others had begun to flock back to- 
ward the tavern, the centre of the vil- 
lage. The hot sun had dulled the march- 
ing ardor of some; in the tavern was a 
room where Corran cheer was dis- 
pensed freely. In a few moments the 
big room, the porch, and the street in 
front were thronged by clamorous cele- 
brators. 

One young man interested Pennell in 
spite of himself. He passed and re- 
passed several times, and stared at Pen- 
nell with an expression that combined 


interest and insolence. When he strode 
by and stared, Kyle chuckled. Pennell 
guessed the identity of this young man 
in the belted corduroy coat before his 
attendant tormentor saw fit to fully en- 
lighten him. 

Kyle was relishing the first rehearsal 
of the little drama he had planned. 

“Blinn,” he called, at length, when 
young Wiggin was at some distance, and 
the call therefore attracted attention, 
“you’d better come over here and be in- 
troduced. This is the feller, and he 
says he’s going to show you a few city 
tricks in the girl-catching line that will 
make your performances up this way 
look like a June pelt after the moths 
have been into it.” 

Young Wiggin came forward 
promptly. It was plain that he was 
heated by liquor, though his gait was 
steady. He was excited enough by 
what he had drunk to be a victim to 
Kyle’s malicious meddling. 

“There’s such a thing as joking on 
the wrong subject,” he declared hotly. 
He addressed himself to the two of 
them. 

“I am not joking, Mr. Wiggin—I take 
that to be your name,” interposed Pen- 
nell, with dignity. “Kyle is making all 
the talk. You'll kindly leave me out.” 

“Tf you want to pick this thing up,” 
cried Wiggin, now turning on Pennell 
to the exclusion of the real culprit, “go 
ahead and pick. But you'll find it’s got 
a hot end to it.” It was plain that Kyle 
had done some artistic provoking. 
Young Wiggin was ready to fight at 
the first word from the one whom he 
thought his rival. 

“You may make a fool of your own 
self over gossip, but you can’t make one 
of me,” said Pennell, keeping his tem- 

er. 

“If you hadn’t been making some 
kind of cheap talk,” insisted the other, 
“Kyle wouldn’t have had anything to 
start on. I don’t stand for any gossip 
about me. There’s been too much of it 
along this border already. This is a 
good time to put a stop to it.” 

“Begin with those who have gossiped 
about you,” advised Pennell, coldly and 
contemptuously. “As far as I’m con- 
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cerned, I never heard of you till a few 
hours ago.” a 

This did not placate Blinn. It roiled 
him more. It was dismissing him as a 
nobody. 

“Because you’re a New York dude, 
don’t you think that anybody else 
amounts to anything else in the 
world? Now, you can’t come up here 
and sneer at people! I’m going to close 
your mouth for you, and close it, now.” 

“That’s the kind of talk, Blinn,” 
shouted one of the bystanders. “You’ve 
sure got a reputation up and down the 
border, even if they don’t know you 
where the bantam come from. Back it 
up, now!” 

There was a good-sized crowd by this 
time. Others came running, summoned 
by the magic word, “Fight!” They 
grouped themselves in a hollow square, 
hemming in the two principals. The 
celerity with which this was done 
showed that fist duels in the north coun- 
try were prized, respected, and were 
common. 

“I was just thinkin’ that that band 
music was li’ble to smooth out tempers 
and spoil the fightin’, to-day,” confided 
a burly woodsman to his neighbor. in 
the press; “and that wouldn’t have suit- 
ed Cornelius. But them two young 
chaps seem to be husky enough to start 
’er off in good shape.” 

“Now, back up what you've said 
about me,” demanded Wiggin. “And 
there’s only one way of- backing it up.” 

The crowd had massed around so 
quickly that Pennell could not retreat 
without fighting his way through the 
press. But he had no quarrel with this 
young fire eater. He had no appetite 
for fight. His desire at that moment 
was rather to fight the meddlesome Bill 
Kyle. The grin on that worthy’s face 
stirred fury in his victim. To the as- 
tonishment of the crowd Pennell turned 
his back on Wiggin, who already had 
his fists up, and walked over to Kyle. 

“PI not stand for this. You tell that 
man, there, that you’ve put up this job, 
or I'll settle this thing with you, Kyle, 
here and now. You’ve gone too far.” 

“Oh, go get a reputation!” chuckled 
the imperturbable boss. “Begin with a 


man of your own size. I’m startin’ you 
right, son.” 

“Look-a-here,” cried Wiggin, rushing 
to them, “don’t you insult a friend of 
mine. You tattled your gossip to the 
wrong man, young fellow. Bill Kyle 
told me. Now, don’t you go to giving 
him your impudence.” 

Pennell kept his hands at his side in 
spite of the flourishing fists of his ad- 
versary. 

“T’m not in the prize-fight class, Wig- 
gin,” he said. “When I have any rea- 
son for fighting with you, Pll do so. 
Just now, I don’t propose to be made a 
spectacle of to entertain these drunken 
cattle.” 

It was righteous resentment, but it 
turned them all against him. The on- 
lookers were used to seeing any man 
fight when he was provoked to it. This 
stranger seemed to be shirking. And 
his insult capped the climax. A man 
swore, and ran at Pennell from behind, 
jolting both hands against his shoul- 
ders. The blow drove him forward to- 
ward Wiggin, and that young man did 
not wait for more definite challenge. He 
did not even give his opponent a fair 
chance. Pennell’s hands were still at 
his side. Wiggin struck him in the face 
and he went down. A roar from the 
crowd greeted the act, but it was not 
applause. ; 

“A dirty trick, Wiggin,” shouted 
Kyle, first to resent it. “And now I hope 
he’ll do you.” There was no mistaking 
the sentiment of the crowd. They were 
woodsmen, and fair. A chorus of pro- 
test showed that they had turned against 
Wiggin in an instant. 

Several men leaped to Pennell, and 
raised him to his feet. His face was 
bleeding, and they wiped away the 
blood, giving him profane encourage- 
ment at the same time. 

“T’ve a mind to give you a wallop, 
myself, for that,” Kyle went on. “If 
you was that afraid he’d lick you fair, 
you ought to have stayed out of the 
fight. And now I hope he'll get the 
girl, too.” 

Drink and these reproaches-drove out 
of Wiggin what little self-restraint he 
had left. 
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He cursed the lot of them. “This 
feller,” he growled, “came up here brag- 
ging all along the way that he’d do me 
and have Clare Corran away from me.” 

“You lie, you drunken pup!” Pen- 
nell wrenched away from the hands that 
supported him. He was still dizzy from 
the blow, but his righteous anger now 
cleared his brain and steadied his 
nerves. As the other had become fre- 
netic, he became master of himself, 
though his face was rigid and gray 
with passion; the blood was a scarlet 
smear against the whiteness of his skin. 

“T know what Tm talking about,” 
screamed Wiggin. “Its my girl he’s 
up here after, because she’s got money, 
now. 

Men in the crowd were crying pro- 
test. In that section, it was not well for 
any man to bandy Clare Corran’s name 
” in public brawl. 

It was a mob that had grown till it 
filled the street. All the throngs had 
returned from the cemetery. They 
crowded on the outskirts. A man for 
whom they made way came thrusting 
through. He was tall and gaunt, a fig- 
ure of angles. Even the gray beard on 
his cheeks was cut in the form of a 
carpenter’s square. 

“Tt’s Jepson Wiggin—Blinn’s old 
man,” was the mutter that followed him 
through the crowd. “I guess he'll cal- 
late the youngster is talkin’ too dev’lish 
much, just now.” 

In the wake of the old man followed 
Clare Corran on her big horse. She 
had caught a word on the outskirts of 
the crowd. 

Hats came off to her as she passed. 
But she was too indignant to respond. 

“Blinn!” cried his father, over the 
heads of the crowd, trying to get to him. 
“What do you mean by disgracing your- 
self in this fashion?” 

But his son did not turn his head. 
Neither he nor Pennell saw the girl, 
though she was lifted above the throng 
on her horse. The two, like gladiators 
in the arena, had eyes only for each 
other. 

“Every one along this border knows 
how I stand toward Clare Corran,” in 
sisted Wiggin. “There’s no New York 


` hushed both 


dude coming along here and take her! 
You’ve got one sample of——” 

A man stood between the two, won- 
dering whether he had better let them 
get together. Pennell settled his doubts. 


‘He seized the man, and tossed him far 


against the bulwarked bystandérs. He 
faced Wiggin, breast to breast, and eye 


eye. 

Silence fell on thena all. They want- 
ed to hear what this stranger with his 
blood-marked face had to say to the 
man who had, struck the foul blow. 
Pennell broke in on the threat. 

“You cheap coward! I never saw 
you before to-day—but you are a cow- 
ard. I’m not talking about how you 
struck me. I'll settle that with you, 
later. I'll do it without making a pub- 
lic show of it. But just now I want to 
say to you that if you insult a woman’s 
name by bringing it into this quarrel 
again Pll drive your blatherskite tongue 
down your throat. And I’ll do it now.” 

In his rage, Wiggin might have pro- 
voked the decisive combat there and 
then by persisting in his charges, but 
an interruption occurred that checked 
even his speech, much more his attack. 

Clare Corran leaped her horse 
through the ring of humanity that 
hemmed the foes, and rode between 
them. 

“I heard my name, here,” she said 
simply and icily. It was a tone that 
the combatants. She 
gazed first at one and then at the other. 
It was the same look for both—indig- 
nant reproof. 

Shame, sudden and almost unexplain- 
able, choked Pennell when he strove to 
speak. He did not wholly understand 
his embarrassment. 

“You were the one that spoke it,” she 
went on, turning at last to Wiggin. 
“Come, sir, tell me—by what right are 
you shouting my name in your street 
brawls?” 

Wiggin hesitated, sullen and appre- 
hensive. 

“Excuse me, Miss Clare,” said Bill 
Kyle, stepping forward, his hat in his 
hand. “I’m disinterested in this thing.” 
He refused to be frozen by Harte Pen- 
nell’s accusing stare. “The stranger, 
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here, name o’ Pennell—Grand Tulan- 
dic’s new man up this way—ain’t to 
blame. I’m fair, and I want to see fair 
usage. But, for some reason, Blinn 
seems to think the stranger is tryin’ to 
cut him out with you, and. 2 

But Pennell broke in, his ire \break- 
ing bounds. 

“T am a stranger here, Miss Corran, 
as this man says. And, as a stranger, 
it seems to me that I have met nothing 
but fools and prize fighters, so far. 
This man attacked me without cause.” 

“Hit you when you wa’n’t lookin,” 
cried a man in the crowd. “If Wiggin 
is your beau, Miss Clare, you’ll have to 
be ashamed of him, after this!” 

Sudden passion painted the scarlet on 
her cheeks. But, before she could 
speak, Pennell came close to her: horse. 

“Tt is shameful—shameful!” he pro- 
tested. “I beg you to believe that I’m 
not responsible for this insult to you.” 

“You needn’t try to lie it off onto 
me,” shouted young Wiggin. 

“You was the one that claimed she 
was your gal,” cried the babbler. “And 
t’other feller was tryin’ to shut you 
u p: 

P hets was uproar, but she checked it 
by raising her hand. The spirit of com- 
mand was in her. 

“I heard enough, myself, to under- 
stand where the fault lies.” She did 
not raise her voice. But in the hush, 
she was heard to the farthest limits of 
the crowd. Jepson. Wiggin had 
squirmed through the press, and was 
trying to speak to her. 

“Blinn was excited, Miss Clare,” he 
pleaded. “He didnt mean all that.” 
But she ignored the father. She fixed 
her gaze on the son. 

“This isn’t the first time you have 
bandied my name in public, Blinn Wig- 
gin. You have been making a boast of 
me along the border. Don’t you dare to 
speak, now! I know what I am talking 
about. I have not said anything, be- 
fore; but I tell you to your face, now, 
that a boast from you is an insult to an 
honest girl, I know about you. I 
haven’t any father, now, to protect me 
fiom insult. I haven’t brother or lover 
to take my part.” 


‘standing, Mr. Pennell—do I 


Tears sparkled in her eyes, but her 
voice did not break. 

“T can protect myself, though. And 
for you, or any other cur that lies about 
me, I have—this!” 

Before Wiggin or the rest of them 
realized what she was about to do, she 
lifted her whip, and brought it down 
across his upturned face. He leaped 
back, a weal blossoming across his pale 
cheek from eye to eye. Then, she 
whirled her horse, and galloped away, 
men tumbling out of her course. 

“By the jumped-up beeswax, old 
Corn Corran didn’t take all his grit to 
tophet with him,” declared a voice in 
the crowd. 

Pennell drove himself forward to- 
ward Wiggin, elbowing men to right 
and left. He was no longer in the mood 
of one lacking subject for quarrel. His 
fingers itched to get at the adversary 
who had brought him into such shame- 
ful situation. He was not thinking 
about the blow whose badge he wore on 
his face. Even in the whirl of his 
thoughts, he realized that he had now 
become the champion of the girl who 
had been insulted, and who had been 
forced to be her own protector. 

Jepson Wiggin saw him coming, and 
flung himself on his son, pushing him 
farther into the crowd. 

“Keep him off! Keep him off! cried 
the father. “Hold ’em apart. There 
mustn’t be trouble here. It will dis- 
grace us to have trouble.” 

“That cur has got an account to set- 
tle with me,” raged Harte, struggling 
with the men who seized him. The 
commands of the magnate of the vil- 
lage had summoned volunteers. 

“T’m sure there must be a misunder- 
get the 
name right—Mr. Pennell, I believe? Of 
the Grand Tulandic?”’ He was nerv- 
ous. He was apologetic. And, under- 
neath the eagerness of his appeal as me- 
diator, there was something that stirred 
the wonder of the young man, excited 
as he was. It was as though Wiggin 
were trying to convey a hint to him; 
trying to signify that there was a mu- 
tual understanding. 

“T shall see you again as soon as pos- 
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sible,” the old man went on. “We can 
arrange the matter. I’m sure we can.” 
Again, he spoke with significance. He 
reached down, and took Pennell’s hand 
and shook it. Then he turned away. 
His son had begun to cry threats and 
further insults. 

“T have just this much to say to you, 
sir,” said Pennell. The hot blood of his 
youth rose in him. He wanted to de- 
clare himself before them all. He took 
one step toward young Wiggin, and 
wagged monitory forefinger. “The 
trouble between us will be squared when 
the time comes. But you keep the wom- 
an out of it, you yapping hound!” 

He forced his way through the 
crowd, got a pitcher of cool water in 
the tavern washroom, and went to his 
room. He had got a look at his face in 
a mirror in the office. He suddenly 
realized that he was not a pleasant ob- 
ject for the eye to rest upon. 


VI. 


By what he saw from his window 
and what he heard after night fell, Pen- 
nell decided that the “funeral parade” 
was far from closing the obsequies of 
Cornelius Corran. That part of the 
programme had merely started the event 
off in good shape. 

In the evening, there were fireworks. 
The bands played with a drunken per- 
sistency and a lack of harmony that 
nearly drove the young man frantic. 
Revel roared in the single street. Hoarse 
mirth was broken in upon by the howls 
of fighters. It was plain that a wild 
night was to be devoted to the memory 
of the lord of Toban. 

Pennell drew down the ragged shade 
of his one window. He tried to occupy 
his mind with a cheap novel that he had 
picked up in the office on his way back 
to his room from supper. 

A discreet tap on his door startled 
him. He opened to the visitor, think- 
ing Romeo Bragg had come to consult 
about a start in the morning. 

Jepson Wiggin stepped in, and closed 
the door behind him. 

“T watched my chance to come up,” 
he said. “I’m sure no one saw me. It’s 


a busy gang of ruffians out there, Mr. 
Pennell.” 

The young man accounted for this 
air of mystery by the ready supposition 
that the father of Blinn Wiggin would 
not like to be seen in company with his 
son’s sworn foe. 

The gaunt old man eased himself 
upon a chair, scrutinizing his host 
keenly. 

“Im sorry you got mixed up with 
my son in that way. But you came to 
town at a bad time. Too much liquor 
all around! Blinn wouldn’t have done 
it if he’d been sober. But I know you 
won't blame me! It’s a matter entirely 
outside of business, eh, Mr. Pennell? 
A young fool’s performance mustn’t 
get in the way of more serious things. 

awed 


His shrewd eyes were boring the 
young man. He acted like one who was 
treading carefully up to the door of a 
subject, waiting to be assured that he 
might enter. 

“Yl not let your son interfere with 
my business, you can be certain of that! 
You advise him to keep away from 
me.” 

“Im done with him,” protested the 
old man. “It’s just as though he wasn’t 
my son at all! I haven’t been able to 
do anything with him. He had his 
chance, and he’s fooled it away! You’ve 
got eyes, and you’ve got ears! If any 
one, after this, tells you that I’m play- 
ing to arrange the thing through any 
hitch-up between Blinn and the girl, 
you’re in a position to know better, eh? 
I’ve got that much reason for being 
glad that the thing did happen, bad as 
it was. But they can’t fool you, after 
this—you saw enough to know that’s all 
off. He had his chance. He fooled it 
away, I say!” 

Pennell stared at him, understanding 
only a part. 

“So you see we can do business. I 
T got any interests anywhere 
else.” 

He sat and looked at the young man 
for several minutes; he seemed to be 
waiting for him to speak. 

“You’re not suspicious of me, after 
what you saw, are you?” inquired Wig- 
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gin. “You can see my interests don’t 
lie that way, now!” 

It was on Pennell’s tongue to declare 
that he had not the least idea what all 
this meant, but he suddenly decided to 
meet craft with craft. He had discov- 
ered that ingenuousness did not work 
well in this north country. Every man’s 
hand seemed raised against him. He 
resolved that he would take a hand in 
the game of guile himself, for self-pro- 
tection, if for nothing else. 

“You know what people I represent, 
Mr. Wiggin,” he returned. “You prob- 
ably know why I’m up here. You’ve 
got the advantage of me in that. You’ve 
got to talk a little plainer.” 

“T knew a man was coming,” said 
Wiggin. “Of course, I knew it couldn’t 
be same one that made the other trade. 
He’s marked in this section! But I’ve 
looked for some line from the big folks 
—a little something from you, in the 
way of credentials.” 

“My folks do not put things on pa- 
per—when those things can be arranged 
by word of mouth,” declared Pennell, 
hating himself for this deception, but 
firmly resolved to uncover any more 
plots against himself, if he were able. 

“An excellent plan,” affirmed Wig- 
gin, “even if it does put other parties 
in the way of guessing a bit.” - He 
fondled his long nose, and studied the 
face of the Grand Tulandic’s man. 
“You received some instructions, I sup- 

p” — 

ae a EA . 

“I don’t like to beat about the bush,” 
said the old man. “I know your folks 
understand how I stood with Corran. 
And, of course, you know. I have been 
his right-hand man ever since he started 
in business—he couldn’t read or write, 
as you've heard.” 

Pennell did not betray by a flicker of 
the eyelids, even, that the information 
was new. 

“I'm going to tell you very frankly 
that Pve hoped that my son would get 
the girl,” continued Wiggin. ‘“There’s 
no chance of that. I’ve helped Corran 
steal half the lands he owned. I'll say 
this—if he hadn’t stolen them, some one 
else would have done it. That’s the 
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style up here. He could have made a 
fair division with me and still left the 
girl enough. But that will—I drew it 
myself for him—left me just where I’ve 
always been—his agent. I’m sole trus- 
tee, too. Now, just what kind of a 
proposition have your folks sent to me? 
The other man said the proposition 
would come along just as soon as Cor- 
ran dropped out.” 

“Our folks would like to know just 
what you can do,” stated the youn 
man. He felt no sense of guilt, now, in 
leading this plotter on. Clare Corran’s 
interests were threatened. He hardly 
knew the girl. But never had the deso- 
late condition of any one so appealed to 
his chivalry. She was alone in the 
midst of them. 

Outside his window, the uproar of 
the drunken mob celebrated the mem- 
ory of her father. But that kind of dis- 
organized loyalty, ignorant support, 
could not prevent the subtle plans of 
schemers. Common sense suggested 
that it was none of his business. But 
there was something pitifully pathetic 
in it all. 

He shut his eyes, hiding his own from 
the boring regard of Wiggin. Her brave 
face came before his inner vision—he 
saw her again riding past—and he be- 
lieved he knew her well enough to un- 
derstand in what agony of spirit she 
had obeyed. Sudden determination 
took possession of him, It was quixotic 
resolution. He loved Madine Lereaux. 
That was a sentiment that made him 
tender toward the helpless in the world. 

He opened his eyes. Wiggin was 
surveying him anxiously, almost suspi- 
ciously. 

“I don’t propose to turn myself 
wrongside out before a stranger—lI’ve 
gone far enough as it is,” insisted the 
Corran trustee. “Say something, your- 
self.” 

“Are you in a position to turn over 
anything worth while to the.Grand Tu- 
landic ?” - 
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“If you think I’ve had the handling ` 


of all the papers of old Corran without 
getting ready for just such an emer- 
gency as this, you’ve got another guess 
coming.” 
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“Here’s my credentials,” said Pennell, 
producing papers. “I’m an accredited 
agent of the company. But, of course, 
you understand that I canit settle mat- 
ters with you. I can only hear and re- 
port. The fellows higher up arrange 
the price—it’s their money.” 

“That’s all right. I expected that. 
Pll say this, now: I’ve left deeds open 
so that when the time comes, claimants 
who haven’t signed off their rights in 
certain tracts can be produced. Those 
claimants will never-come forward to 
contest the Corran claims until the 
proper work is put into the mat- 
ter. They don’t know anything about 
their claims. You see, don’t you? 
You’ve got to have me in the thing to 
make it go. I know the claimants—I 
know how to produce claimants.” 

“Ready-made ones, eh?” 

“That’s a part of the system, up here, 
but it has to be worked just right when 
the matter of Corran’s properties are 
up. You’ve got to know your men. 
Corran’s friends are pretty thick. You'll 
fall down unless you deal with me. I’ve 
been in it Icng enough to know how 
to operate and cover all tracks. And if 
tracks ain’t covered, you'll have a tough 
gang on your backs. Corran’s scheme 
has left an army of fools to back up 
his estate ” he flapped his hand at 
the window, outside of which the bands 
were playing. “But even fools can put 
up a guerrilla skirmish that will stop 
logging operations, and fools can put 
the torch to timberlands that your com- 
pany grabs. It’s all got to be done 
right! I can do it right, and hide be- 
hind the law, for I’ve been getting 
ready.” 

“What’s your price?” 

“Half. Not lands. I can’t use lands. 
But half the valuation in cash. The 
Tulandic will be getting practically the 
other fifty per cent. My scheme grabs 
the land for ’em—they don’t have to 
buy.” 

Pennell felt sick at heart. This buz- 
zard was so promptly ready to tear at 
the dead man’s possessions. 

“Of course, this is no time to get 
down to details,’ went on Wiggin. “I’m 
just up here to tell you that I’ve got 


the thing in my hands.” He stretched 
out his bony fingers, hooked like talons. 
“Get your report in, and wake the big 
fellows up—for there are others, if the 
Grand Tulandic don’t grab it.” 

“TIl attend to the matter in the right 
way,” replied Pennell grimly. 

Wiggin made cautious examination 
of the corridor through the crack of the 
door before he ventured out. He left 
with promise to “show goods” to the 
Grand Tulandic as soon as the young 
man got the ear of his superiors and 
was ready to talk business. 

Pennell kept vigil for the most of 
that night. The tumult outside did not 
trouble him as much as the plot that 
Wiggin had exposed. It was plain why 
the old man had been so precipitate with 
a stranger—the Grand Tulandic had 
dealt with him before. Probably, the 
company was entirely ready to deal with 
him again. It was the money of the 
Grand Tulandic that Pennell was carry- 
ing in his pocket at that time. His fu- 
ture prospects were in the keeping of 
the company. He was their employee. 

On the other side was a girl that he 
barely knew. Perhaps, she would not 
listen to a stranger who came to her 
with words of warning against the old 
man who had been her father’s inti- 
mate. Women did not usually under- 
stand business well enough to determine 
what dishonesty was. 

He could not warn her without ex- 
posing the men who were powerful to 
help or harm him. 

After he had breakéasted, finding a 
place at the table in company of the 
sleepy, sullen roisterers of the night be- 
fore, he went and sat on the porch of 
the tavern, trying to straighten out a 
line of action for himself. 

Romeo Bragg found him there. 

“T ain’t exactly what you might call 
sober, yet,’ acknowledged Mr. Bragg, 
“but I’m all over celebratin’, and ready 
to start. And, judgin’ from what you 
said to me yesterday, I figger you’ve got 
consid’able appetite for the trail. So, 
what say?” 

It was a call to duty put straight. But 
Harte Pennell was still floundering in 
his difficulties. 
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“I reckon you'll outfit like the rest of 
*em, at the company store,” pursued 
Bragg. “PU go across with you and 
help pick out.” 

That summons bore in upon Pennell 
the truth that he was meditating treach- 
ery to his employers. He had money 
that belonged to them—he was not 
ready to take more of their goods, not 
at that moment. 

While he was hesitating, Clare Cor- 
ran swept past on her black horse. She 
bowed to Pennell proudly. 

“Reckon Queen Clare is goin’ out to 
the grave,” suggested Bragg. “Wa’n’t 
much chance for her to mourn there, 
yesterday !” 

“Bragg, I’m not ready to start to- 
day ” blurted the young man. “Tve got 
some business to attend to.” 

His guide stared at him a little while, 
but Pennell’s expression did not invite 
comment. So Bragg strolled away. 


VII. 


During the forenoon, the roisterers 
went straggling out of town. Bill Kyle 
took away his crew, after he had made 
some biting comments on the hustling 
qualities of certain foresters that he 
knew. Pennell did -not retort. He 
found no profit in converse with Bill 
Kyle. 

“T tell Fatty Niles to stop run- 
ning,” he said, by way of parting word. 
“And I reckon you can do the Grand 
Tulandic as much good by sittin? on 
that porch as you can any other way.” 

As the day wore on, Pennell was less 
inclined to seek the girl and expose what 
he had learned. It seemed a rather cow- 
ardly piece of talebearing. Probably 


Wiggin had it in his power to convince. 


her that this stranger, representing a 
land-grabbing corporation, was lying 
to her for his own ends. The plan 
of going to Wiggin and threatening to 
‘expose him unless he either gave up his 


plot or his trusteeship would appear to. 


be only a futile bit of blackmail. Pen- 
nell had nothing except his own unsup- 
ported word. 

When night came, he was still unde- 
cided. He cursed himself as a decid- 


edly worthless tool. He seemed to be of 
no use to himself or to others. With 
every hour that passed, Niles and Smart 
were getting farther away from him, 
carrying his job with them. 

His conscience suggested that he had 
a duty to perform in the interests of 
Clare Corran, but he could not make up 
his mind how to do it—he was not ab- 
solutely sure that he had made up his 
mind to do it, anyway. These reflec- 
tions rendered him miserable—for he 
seemed to himself to be both cowardly 
and dishonest. 

No young man, starting out on his 
life work, ever passed a more heart- 
breaking, courage-sapping day. 

The next morning, he was even more 
disinclined to start on the trail of his 
woods mentors. Romeo Bragg ven- 
tured reproach when he was told to 
wait. 

“You don’t think, do ye, that youre 
goin’ to set on that piazza and get into 
a trance and see where they’are? The 
only way to catch them two men is to 
hiper !” 

“Tm running 
snapped Pennell. 

“No, you ain't,” said Bragg, over his 
shoulder, as he departed. “You ain’t 
even walkin’ it!” 

Jepson Wiggin passed him several 
times, on his way to and from the post 
office. But the young man made no 
signal that he wished to see him in pri- 
vate—and Wiggin was too wise to ac- 
cost the Grand Tulandic man in public. 
The old man was not worried. He 
winked at Pennell slyly, evidently im- 
pressed by the fact that the agent was 
awaiting word from headquarters. 

On the second day of his waiting, an 
alert stranger arrived at the tavern in 
Corran-cache, coming in by the logging 
train. 

He paid ro attention to any of the 
porch loungers, among whom was Pen- 
nell. 

Obtrusively, he nailed up a circular 
advertising a certain make of cross-cut 
saws, and then asked the landlord the 
way to Jepson Wiggin’s, as though ea- 
ger to sell saws. Pennell, still im- 
mersed in his bitter thoughts, calling 


ikea 


my own business! 
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himself first fool and then knave, as he 
hesitated between his personal interests 
and the leaving of Clare Corran to her 
own fate, paid little attention to the 
business-like stranger. 

The landlord came and sat by Pen- 
nell, after the mail had been distributed 
and the loafers had gone. It was dull 
once more in Corran-cache, and the 
landlord liked conversation. He point- 
ed at an aged Indian, who had sat in 
stolid silence for some hours on the end 
of the porch platform. 

“Know him?” 

Harte shook his head. 

“That’s old Noel, the Bear. 
how old he is!” 

The young man did not venture. 

“Ptobably over a hundred. My 
grandfather used to know him, and he 
was a man, then, Noel was. Says he 
goes off into the wilderness and catches 
a beaver every fall, and eats his tail, and 
that makes him live a long time. He 
was chief of his tribe when there was 
any tribe to be chief of. Lives over 
across the border somewheres. Don’t 
see him round here very often. He 
ain’t much of a feller to talk, but mebbe 
I can get something out of him. Know 
anything about Injuns?” 

“No,” admitted Pennell. 

“Well, that old fool is proud because 
he’s an Injun. Ever hear anything fun- 
nier than that?” 

Harte did not undertake to argue re- 
garding pride of birth. But he looked 
on the old remnant of the great Abnaki 
race with interest. He knew history. 
He could appreciate what sentiments 
Noel. the Bear, descendant of chiefs, 
nourished in his bosom. The landlord 
addressed him with the patronizing fa- 
miliarity he would have used toward a 
child. 

“How do, Noel? Where from, where 
to, how be squaw ?” 

The old Indian turned his head slow- 
ly, and surveyed the speaker with grave 
eyes. 

“How!” he returned gutturally, and 
resumed his position. 

“No, you can "t ever get anything out 
of ’em,” went on the chatty landlord. 
“T asked him how squaw was. I meant 


Guess 
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the Injun girl they call the White Lily. 
Ever hear ‘of her? Probably not. But 
in this country up here she’s a all 
right. I’ve seen handsome girls, hut 
I’ve never laid eyes on a prettier one 
than she is. Kind of a great-grand- 
daughter of the old boy, there. The 
pride of the tribe, you know. Set up 
for a queen among ’em. Too bad she’s 
got Injun in her. She’d make some fel- 
ler a handsome wife if it wasn’t for 
that. It’s tough to think of her mar- 
ryin’ an Injun. Say, there’s Blinn Wig- 
gin got back. Been away somewhere 
into the woods, I cal’late, to let that 
stripe acrost his face get well.” 

Pennell had not seen his foe since 
that bitter meeting at which their en- 
mity began. 

_ Young Wiggin advanced, swagger- 

The old Indian stood up, and seemed 
to be awaiting him. 

For an instant, Wiggin hesitated. The 
appearance of old Noel did not please 
him, that was plain. Harte could see 
that his face changed. But he walked 
on. When he was about to pass the 
Indian, Noel raised his brown hand. 

“T wait here. She wait there. You 
have not come.” 

“Oh, shut up!” snapped the young 
man. 


“She wait. You have promised,” in- 
sisted the Indian. “You go back with 
me.’ 


Wiggin perceived that the others 
were listening and had overheard. He 
grew red and angry. b 

“I tell you to close your mouth,” he 
commanded. “If you’ve got business 
with me, talk in private. I haven’t got 
any time for you now.” 

But the old Indian stepped in front 
of him when he attempted to pass. 

“T have wait. I have hunt long for 
you. She cannot wait longer. This is 
the time to talk. Do you come with 
me?” 

“Tve given you your warning. You 
keep out of my way! 

He thrust his arm against Noel to 
push him aside. The Indian clung to 
him. Wiggin, beside himself, cursed, 
leaped back, and struck the old man. 
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Noel fell, and Wiggin came on. He 
glared at Pennell, challenging him with 
his eyes. But Harte, shocked though 
he was by the brutal act, said nothing. 
Another public quarrel with this young 
fire eater was not to his taste. He had 
an account to settle with Blinn Wiggin, 
but he proposed to attend to it at a 
more fitting time. 

The landlord was not restrained by 
such considerations. 

“That was about as dirty a trick as I 
ever saw done,” he declared. “You did 
take a man of your size the other day, 
but you struck him when he wasn’t 
looking. Now, you hit a man a hun- 
- dred years old. We’ll ride you en a 
rail, Wiggin, if you keep this up.” The 
Indian had struggled to his feet. ‘It’s 
too bad, Noel. Did he hurt you much?” 
- “He hurt me here,” replied Noel, 
drawing up his tall form and patting his 
breast. “For she wait. If I not bring 
him, she die of shame and sorrow.” 

“Say, what’s the trouble here, any- 
way?” demanded the landlord. “Now, 
you needn’t flare up at me, Wiggin. 
You tackle me, and I’ll brain you with 
this chair. What are you battering that 
old man for?” 

“None of your devilish business! If 
I’ve got any mail here, give it to me. 
That’s all the business I’ve got with 
you.” 

“There isn’t any mail for you.” 

Wiggin turned to leave. 

“T say you conie,” cried Noel, his 
voice breaking. 

But Wiggin hastened down the street. 
Noel tried to follow, but he staggered, 
and the landlord ran after him and 
brought him back to the porch. 


“It’s too bad, oldman,” he said sooth-" 


ingly. “You’re only an Injun, but doin’ 
that to you wa’n’t right. You seemed 
to have business with him about some 
‘she? What’s the matter?’ The land- 
lord displayed the curiosity of the busy- 
body. 
Noel drew himself up. He towered 
even above Pennell’s stalwart figure. 
“My. talk for him, not you,” he said, 
with dignity. The wrinkles that marked 
his face were set into deep lines that 


made his visage grim. He turned, and 
walked away. 

“T wouldn’t want to have that Injun 
after me, even if he is a hundred years 
old,” vouchsafed the landlord. “PU 
tell vou what it is, son, that deviler of 
a Wiggin has got mixed up with the 
White Lily. If he’s done her dirt, there’s 
trouble ahead for him, and some white 
folks I know of will be willing to help 
make it.” 

The return of the brisk stranger 
broke in on their conversation. He 
came with Jepson Wiggin at his heels. 
The old man was worried and hag- 

ard. 

“Pd like to see you in private,” the 
stranger informed Pennell crisply. The 
young man led the way to his room, and 
the two followed. 

When they were closeted, the stran- 
ger began without preamble. 

“Pm from the main office of the 
Grand Tulandic, Mr. Pennell.. You 
were sent up here on forestry work. 
You were supposed to be in the woods 
with our cruisers. Just what authority 
do you have to make talk with Mr. Jep- 
son, here, on matters you know nothing 
about ?” 

“I had no authority,” 
Harte. 

The old man began to curse, but the 
stranger snapped his finger at him, and 
ordered him to keep still. 

“You deserve to be discharged, Pen- 
nell, and I have full power to fire you. ~ 
We make no allowances, understand? 
You’ve been here on a spree with the 
rest cf these yahoos, when you 5 

“I have been here doing no such 
thing,” cried Harte indignåhtly. 

“You've been loafing here, making 
talk about matters that you have no li- 
cense to meddle with. Our company is 
not what you try to make it out. Jep- 
son has told me how you tried to bribe 
him. I say, I ought to discharge you. 
But I’m going to favor you a little. I’m 
going to allow that you’d been drinking 
and didn’t realize what you were talk- 
ing about. You get into the woods, 
where you belong. You stay there, at- 
tending to your work, and we'll let the 
matter drop. Remember that I’m doing 


confessed 
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you a special favor. Make good, now, 
and I won’t report you.” 

It was threat, promise, and bribe 
combined. The insolence of it stung 
the young man. It was perfectly plain 
to him that the Grand Tulandic and 
Wiggin were in collusion. The prompt 
visit of this stranger to the old man, and 
their equally prompt visit to squelch 
the man who had presumed to inter- 
fere with the plot, showed him all. 

Had Pennell been less indignant, he 
might have given up, there and then, his 
vague plans of helping Clare Corran. 
But his spirit rose under this contempt. 

“You're not dealing with a ten-year- 
old in this matter,” he blurted. “T know 
perfectly well what the scheme is, and 
you're talking big to the wrong man— 
let me tell you that!” 

The stranger knew men. He under- 
stood that he had to do with no craven. 

“Pennell,” he said  conciliatingly, 
“you don’t understand the thing at all. 
You think you do, but you have got only 
a peek in. I can’t tell you details. It’s 
none of your business. Our company 
is going to use every one all right. Now, 
you travel on. I'll see to it that you 
never lack for a job while we operate 
in this country. You’re a Grand Tulan- 
dic man. Of course, you know how to 
be loyal.” 

The whole problem that had been re- 
volving in Pennell’s mind for three days 
was laid before him, now, for instant 
solution. The bribe was offered with- 
out disguise—the threat was behind it. 
On the one hand, he had a hold on the 
company—he had stumbled upon their 
secret by the senile bungling of old 
Wiggin. On the other hand, was a girl 
who had given him no right to feel in- 
terest in her. 

“Tm hired by the Grand Tulandiey’ 
he admitted. “I know that. My place 
is in the woods—I know that, too. But 
this man Wiggin is ready to sell out the 
interests of his employer—and that em- 
ployer is an orphaned girl. If he’ll re- 
sign as trustee of that ~state, and let a 
man have the job who will take care of 
her property, Pll go into the woods and 
keep this thing to myself.” 

“What kind of a lord-high gull do 


you think you are, anyway?” demanded 
the company agent. “Who gave you 
license to butt in on other folks’ busi- 
ness?” : 

“Any man has got a right to butt in, 


‘when he sees the helpless and innocent 


being done out of their own.” 

“Are you going to qüit being a fool? 
Are you going to slander your own em- 
ployers any more?” The agent got up 
and snook his fists at Pennell. He had 
been furious ever since Wiggin had told 
him the story. He had restrained him- 
self as much as possible in the interests 
of diplomacy. But he saw that this 
young hot-head was not amenable to 
diplomacy. 

“Im going to see that Corran’s 
daughter has a square deal.” ` 

Harte realized that he had made his 
choice. Fury impelled him. His tem- 
per had been strained for many days. 
He thirsted for combat. Up in that 
land of man to man, the primitive pas- 
sions got hold of him. The thought of 
slinking away into the woods, in his 
own interest, made him hate himself 
because he had entertained it for one 
moment. He was thinking less of Clare 
Corran at that moment than he was of 
his own resentment. 

“Take your job and go to the devil 
with it!” he raged. “I can find honest 
people to work for!” 

“You're discharged,” said the stran- 
ger. “I was going to make you an of- 
fer, but I won’t let you blackmail us. 
You open your head about this matter, 
and I'll have you in jail for trying to 
blackmail. You’re up against the big- 
gest proposition in this country, just 
now, youngster. You don’t know what 
it is; but you'll find out quick, if you 
don’t get out of this section as fast as 
that train will carry you.” 

“You leave it to me—I’ll see that he 
goes ” declared Wiggin venomously. 

“Tm not taking any orders from any 
one, just now,” announced Pennell. 
“Im my own man.” He dragged out 
his wallet, and threw a packet of bills 
at the agent. “There’s your company 
money. Now, get out of my room, the 
two of you, or IIl throw you out.” 

They departed. 
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He stood for a moment in the middle 
of the room. Then, he threw his arms 
above his head with a gesture of relief. 

“Im a fool,” he said aloud; “but, 
thank God, I can look at myself in the 
glass without being ashamed of the 
mau I see there.” 


VIII. 

With his mind made up, Harte Pen- 
nell was no longer a laggard. He did 
not underestimate the power of the Tu- 
landic agent, or of Jepson Wiggin. He 
determined to go to Clare Corran, man- 
fashion, warn her of Wiggin’s contem- 
plated treachery, and then leave the 
section, seeking employment where he 
could preserve his self-respect. It was 
important that he should reach the girl 
before harm happened to himself, or 
Wiggin could prejudice her. 

He armed himself with the revolver 
that he had salvaged from his wrecked 
trunk, hiding it, and followed the men 
down the stairs. They were talking 
with the landlord, and did not see him. 

Harte hurried straight to the Corran 
house. It was on the slope of the val- 
ley, set in a circle of old black growth 
trees of virgin spruce. From the porch 
of the tavern, he had seen portions of 
the house through the trees. But when 
he approached, he saw what a peculiar 
structure it was. One section was of 
logs. It was here that Cornelius Cor- 
ran had dwelt, eating from his tin 
dishes on rough tables with his men, 
living the life of a woodsman. Harte 
had been told of his tastes in that re- 
spect. 

Attached to the rude log walls was 
a wing that consisted of a cottage, 
dainty and graceful. The great log 
house was plain and gloomy, with its 
deep-set, little panes of glass and its 
rough walls; the cottage was fresh, 
vine-embowered, and picturesque. Pen- 
nell knew that Clare Corran dwelt 
there; it had been her father’s whim to 
lodge her thus. 

The girl, herself, was on the porch, 
and rose to meet him. 

He did not sit in the chair she prof- 
fered. Standing and looking straight 
into her eyes, he told his story. 


“T realize how it must sound, coming 
from me, a stranger,” he said, at the 
close. “I can only remind you that I 
am disinterested. I am not an employee 
of the Grand Tulandic, even. I am 
leaving for New York by the first train 
that will take me there.” 

She had listened intently. A flush 
had come into her pale cheeks. Her 
eyes narrowed as he talked. Her nos- 
trils dilated from time to time. 

“Why do you leave your employment 
with the company in this quick fash- 
ion?” she demanded. “Has it anything 
to do with what you tell me?” 

“Pardon me,” he replied. “But my 
reasons for leaving are strictly personal. 
I prefer not to discuss that part of the 
affair.” 

“Once more, you correct my man- 
ners,” she cried hotly. ‘I’m obliged to 
you, sir.” 

“T did not mean to be impolite, Miss 
Gorran. But why I left the Grand Tu- 
landic has really nothing to do with the 
matter.” 

“Tt hasn’t, hey?” They turned. Jep- 
son Wiggin had hurried up, the soft 
carpet of tree-fluff hiding the sound of 
his feet. “He’s been discharged, Miss 
Clare. The company wouldn’t have 
him. He’s a meddler, and a liar. He 
just lied this minute to you. He said 
his leaving didn’t have:anything to do 
with your business. He said it, didn’t 
he? I don’t know what business he was 
tellin’ you about, but he lied, whatever 
he said. It was because he was caught 
buttin’ into your business that he was 
fired.” 

She waited coldly. 

“Now, Mr. Evans is here, and is go- 
in’ to arrest him for blackmail,’ Wiggin 
went on. “That’s a part of the black- 
mail, what he’s been tellin’ you.” 

“Have you overheard what he has 
been telling me?” she asked. 

“No, but I know what he was sayin’. 
He was accusin’ me.” 

“Be careful that a guilty conscience 
does not betray you, Mr. Wiggin,” she 
warned. “You appear to know more 
about this matter than an innocent man 
is entitled to know.” She turned to 
Harte. “So you have lost your posi- 
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tion because you interested yourself in 
my behalf?” : 

He protested again that it was a busi- 
ness that concerned him alone. “I can 
only assure you that I’ve told the truth,” 
he added. “Now that Mr. Wiggin is 
present, I accuse him to his face, in 
your presence, of proposing to me to 
sell you out. You are warned, Miss 
Cortan. -Phats all —I.-ean® do.”: He 
bowed, and stepped down off the porch. 

“Will you wait one moment, Mr. Pen- 
nell?” she pleaded. She disregarded 
the presence of Wiggin, who was 
tramping about, cursing under his 
breath. “I propose to take action in this 
matter. I can do nothing——” she 
paused and called him back to her. She 
said in tones too low for Wiggin to 
hear: “I can do nothing to put this man 
out of his position under the will, unless 
I have you as a witness for me. And I 
have no man of business to consult 
with. Can you not arrange your affaif® 
so that you can stay here a few days? 
You see that you will be leaving me in 
sore trouble unless you stay.” 

“T warn you to have nothing more 
to do with that liar, Miss Clare,” called 
Wiggin. “I’m the trustee of your es- 
tate. I propose to see you protected.” 

She went to the edge of the piazza, 
her chin up, disdain in her features. 

“Mr. Wiggin,” she said, “my father 
trusted you—trusted you toe much. 
This news that Mr. Pennell has brought 
is not new to me—it does not surprise 
me much, for I have read you for a 
long time. Remember that I am a wom- 
an, and a woman can see where a man 
is blind. I give you fair warning that 
I’m going to put you out of your trust. 
Will you resign? It will be better for 
you.” 

“Of course, I won’t resign. I don’t 
propose to leave Cornelius Corran’s es- 
tate to be picked up by the first crook 
that comes along.” 

“Then, you’re going to fight me, and 
you'll wish you hadn’t tried it,” she de- 
clared, with spirit. “I own what Cor- 
nelius Corran left. I am mistress here. 
I give you a chance to save yourself 
from disgrace. I ask you, once more— 
will you resign quietly P” 


“PI not get out in any such way. 
I’m going to obey your father’s wishes. 
What’s the reason you’re disobeying 
them all of a sudden?” 

She flushed. It was a tender spot 
he had touched on. Perhaps her con- 
science told her that a strange reason 
prompted her—an impulse she had nev- 
er felt before. She advanced on the ob- 
stinate old man. There was fire in her 
eyes. 

“Wiggin, I allow no man to dictate to 
me, now that my father is gone—no 
man to question my motives. I have 
good reasons‘for discharging you. My 
father could not read. I can. I have 
watched some of your dealings in the 
written word, and I know that you are 
dishonest. I have only been waiting’ 
for the right occasion to tell you so. I 
tell you, now.” 

“You wait till I get to the probate 
judge,” cried Wiggin. “Pll have you 
taken care of, Miss Clare. You ain’t 
responsible. You'd better let this thing 
drop. I know more law than you do. 
You're going to be sorry.” 

She turned her back on him, undis- 
mayed. i 

“Mr. Pennell,” she said, “you see I’m 
in sore trouble, just now. I have plenty 
of friends in this north country, but 
they do not understand business. I need 
your assistance. I’m not appealing to 
you as woman to man. I don’t want 
any chivalry. I’m talking straight busi- 
ness. I want you to take charge of my 
affairs, for you are in a position to un- 
derstand them better than any one else 
at this time. I want you to engage suit- 
able lawyers, and manage my business 
until. this is straightened out. It will 
not take long, I hope. And then you 
can go on about your own affairs.” 

“If that skunk stays in this section 
many hours more, he'll get his, with the 
pepper pot emptied on it,” roared the 
old man truculently. 

Her proposition had taken Pennell’s 
breath away. Wiggin’s threat jumped 
him into acceptance. He was no cow- 
ard. He would have seemed so, had he 
refused at that moment. 

“Tl accept the position,’ he said 
bluntly. 
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“This gentleman is my new manager, 
Wiggin.” Round spots on her cheeks 
were very red. “You'll have to deal 
with him from now on.” 

“Td like to see him manage,” stated 
the old man. “I’ve got the law behind 
me.” 

Harte allowed himself a bit of a 
boast—he was young and very angry. 
“TIl put some more law behind you, 
Wiggin. It will be the kind of law that 
will push hard.” 

Wiggin hurried away. 

Harte remained for a time in consul- 
tation with his new employer. At the 
end, both of them realized that they 
needed legal advice to regulate their fu- 
ture acts. Once assured that he was 
right, the young man was certain that 
he would be a match for the schemers— 
such is the optimism of youth. And, 
looking at the girl, he-felt that a man 
would be craven, indeed, who allowed 
the interests of such a one to suffer. 

He proposed to her that he should 
start at once for the nearest city, in 
order to procure advice and set in mo- 
tion the necessary legal action to pro- 
tect her property. She gave him a copy 
of the will and such other papers as she 
possessed. 

“Tt will not do for you to go by the 
company’s railroad to the junction,” she 
warned him. “The men are only tools, 
and I shall fear for your safety. You 
may take my horse—I’ll trust you both 
to win out. Reach the railroad below 
the junction—I’ll give you the maps of 
the trail. Then, they will not know 
where you are, or suspect why you have 
gone away.” 

He prepared to ride out of Corran- 
cache under cover of the darkness that 
evening. He ate his supper with her at 
the Corran house. 3 

“Tell me, Mr. Pennell,” she said, 
“just why you decided so quickly to 
take charge of my affairs. Its an im- 
pertinent question, but I’d like to 
know.” 

He looked at her a moment. The 
eternal feminine shone in her eyes. But 
he, with the fatuousness of youth and 
in order to quiet the conscience that 
whispered the name of Madine Lereaux 

3A 


to him, said: “I have a very dear girl 
waiting for me in the world outside. I 
have my way in life to make. And the 
thought of her gives me courage to be- 
friend another who may need what poor 
assistance I can render. There are two 
strong reasons why I’m doing this, Miss 
Corran.” 

For one fleeting instant, her eyes 
clouded. No woman listens unmoved 
to a declaration that puts another wom- 
an above her. Even entire lack of per- 
sonal interest in the man hardly serves 
to console. She recovered from her 
surprise instantly. She smiled at him. 

“I am glad to hear that,” she said. “I 
am relieved. Men have been fools 
enough to annoy me with their atten- 
tions. You and I can get along on a 
strictly business basis. I have nothing 
to worry about.” 

He went away, feeling that matters 
were exactly right between them, and 
yet her evident relief, when he had con- 
fessed, piqued him. 


BS 


It was a bone-wearing trip. The 
black horse knew the way, and brought 
him safely to the railroad. The rail- 
road took him to the city and the law- 
yer. The grave man of justice could 
not console his impetuosity. He could 
set the necessary legal machinery at 
work to dispossess the false Wiggin, he 
assured Harte, and, no doubt, in the 
end would save the girl’s interests. But 
this could not be done in a moment. 

In the meantime, Clare Corran need- 
ed an able and fearless manager on her 
properties, for law had a rather un- 
steady grip on the outposts of the north 
country, so the lawyer explained. He 
told Harte how he could proceed so that 
he could protect himself and justify his 
acts in the final settlement, and ordered 
him back, advising him to fight the foe 
with their own weapons until the law 
could arrive, traveling slow but sure. 
Months might elapse before right could 
supplant might, the lawyer s®id; and 
offered some information as to the abil- 
ity of the Grand Tulandic to trig legal 
wheels—provided the Grand Tulandic 
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continued to be interested in the affairs 
of Clare Corran. 
. It was a rather dubious outlook that 

Harte faced. 

He thought that the voice of Madine 
Lereaux might console him and send 
him back, heartened for his task. Aft- 
er discouraging waits, he secured tele- 
phonic communications with New Ha- 
ven, amazing “central” in the little 
northern city by his persistency in seek- 
ing some one in far-off Connecticut. 
Her father answered. Madine was 
away with the young folks at a picnic. 

h, yes, she was well. She would be 
sorry that she was not at home. He 
hung up the telephone receiver, feeling 
rather cross and jealous. 

He went back to Corran-cache with 
the discouraged thought that he was 
very much alone in the world. He also 
felt very inefficient. Somehow, some of 
the zest of the matter seemed to have 
departed. Clare Corran had very frank- 
ly warned him that he was only a hired 
man. Of course, he did not expect or 
desire to be anything else. But the 
knowledge that he was abandoning his 
profession for a time in order to carry 
on a fight—a mere single-handed tus- 
sle against odds—was a depressing 
thought. 

When, at last, he was back and had 
reported to her what he had been able 
to accomplish, she studied him with 
some curiosity. He seemed to have lost 
his zeal in her behalf. 

“Im afraid I’ve got you into trou- 
ble,’ she confessed. “I have had my 
men out since you left here. They have 
watched and listened. It seems to have 
been left to Blinn Wiggin and some 
rogues that he has collected to get you 
out of the way. He has personal spite, 
and, of course, he is being paid well. I 
have no right to ask you to engage in 
this affair. It’s dangerous. At the most, 
I can only lose some of my property. 
You may lose your life.” 

He said nothing, and she went on: 

“I think you’d better give up the po- 
sition, Mr. Pennell.” 

“You have some one else in mind, I 
suppose—some one better fitted to do 
the work?” 


“I assure you I have not.” The color 
came into her cheeks. 

“Then, it is plain to you that I’m not 
the man for the place—that I haven’t 
the ability to protect your interests?” 

“I think nothing: of the kind. I’ve 
been nuch impressed by your courage 
—and I understand you must know the 
management of timberlands. I believe 
in you and your honesty and ability 
thoroughly, Mr. Pennell. But this is 
not an ordinary job that I’m asking you 
to do. You are threatened. You will 
probably meet violence. I feel that I 
have no right to hold you.” 

He stood up before her, straight and 
full of determination. He had felt re- 
proach in her tone. He realized that 
he had brought a discouraging demean- 
or before her. “I am not afraid of 
them,” he said. “So long as you have 
confidence in me, I'll go on and do the 
best I can. I ask your pardon for my 
appearance, just now. I fear I was— 
it’s a boyish confession—just a bit 
homesick.” 

“T understand,” she smiled. “But it 
will all be made up to you when I tell 
her what a good, brave knight is Hers.” 

He bowed. He did not reply. Then 
he took up his task. 

If violence were meditated, it did not 
appear. 

Harte made his home at the hotel. 
Quietly, as the days passed, he attached 
men to him, following her suggestions 
as to who were loyal. 

He did not see Blinn Wiggin in his 
usual haunts. The landlord informed 
him that the young man seemed to be 
dodging the old Indian who still roamed 
about the village, standing like a statue 
for long hours, gaunt, haggard, and 
waiting. 

“Its some hitch about the White 
Lily, I reckon,’ stated the landlord. 
“Tf he’s fooled her like he has some of 
the rest of the girls on this border, he’s 
up against a tough old customer in that 
Injun oùt there, even if he is over a 
hundred.” 

The brisk stranger had gone from 
Corran-cache. Only Jepson Wiggin 
was left. The old man trailed Harte as 
much as he dared, casting malevolent 
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gaze on him. Gradually, Pennell got 
insight into the affairs of the Corran es- 
tate. He met the stumpage buyers, 
dickered with them in full understand- 
ing of the forestry question, and, when 
the trades were completed, went with 
them to Wiggin and compelled the old 
man to ratify the trades. Wiggin was 
not ready to declare open war. He was 
plainly obeying secret orders. 

It was a waiting game. The big folks 
understood that Pennell was fore- 
warned as to what their campaign might 
be in regard to claimants and forged 
documents. Wiggin, in his folly and 
haste, had exposed that part of the plot. 

In his daily conferences with Clare 
Corran, Harte was careful to keep on 
the plane of the employed. Once in a 
while, by a little flash of imperiousness, 
the girl emphasized the position she had 
assumed toward him. 

Harte was not happy during those 
weeks. He could not analyze just what 
his emotions were. It was a kind of 
general dissatisfaction with everything. 
The scouts that he sent into the woods 
brought back disquieting rumors of of- 
ficious strangers who were running lines 
and blazing trees. The line of attack, 
if attack it was, was all very vague. He 
chafed because he did not know where 
to pitch in and try conclusions. He 
realized that he was particularly un- 
happy after reading each letter that 
came from Madine in reply to his own. 

The letters were not as frequent as 
they were at first. They were affec- 
tionate, after her own ingenuous fash- 
ion, but they did not express that lonely 
longing that he felt ought to mark the 
letters of a sweetheart deprived of the 
presence of one dear to her. When he 
chided, she replied that he was hard- 
hearted if he expected or desired her to 
be unhappy all through the days of 
youth because they were not together. 
She argued that love ought to be happy 
and hopeful—and said that she did not 
write to tell him how lonely and un- 
happy she really was, for fear that she 
would make him discontented. 

He decided that his isolation in the 
woods was making pretty much of a 
fool of him. 


One afternoon, he was at the Corran 
house, going over with Clare some pa- 
pers that she had received from the law- 
yer in the city. The legal aspect of the 
case was looking better. Already some 
of the powers of Jepson Wiggin had 
been taken away. Further action was 
in preparation. 

Suddenly, a man arrived, beating the 
horse he rode. He was Romeo Bragg, 
one of the staunchest adherents of Clare 
Corran, and hired by Harte to patrol 
the properties of a far township that 
Corran’s estate owned. 

“They’re at it,” gasped Bragg excit- 
edly. “I’ve rid a day and a night to tell 
you. They're in on old Number ’Ley- 
en, whalin’ down black growth at the 
rate of a hundred dollars a minute— 
with one of them steam log haulers 
yanking out the stuff over the line.” 

“Who’s doing it?” demanded Harte. 

“The only folks I know of that’s got 
money to buy steam ingines to haul off 
stolen logs is the Grand Tulandic,” said 
Bragg. “I didn’t take any census of the 
crowd, and I don’t know as that was 
needed. It’s enough, ain’t it, that they’re 
stealin’ Miss Clare’s good timber ?” 

Pennell knew what the lot was—the 
maps of the Corran explorers testified 
to its richness. The rape of it in that 
fashion was bold enough to be almost 
desperate. But law had not yet put its 
heavy and protecting hand on the Cor- 
ran properties. Quibbles and disputes 
might, in the end, relieve the thieves of 
responsibility. It had been done—it 
could be done again. And Harte guessed 
that this attempt was perhaps a test case 
prefacing more thievery. His advices 
had warned him that this plan might be 
adopted. He was dealing with men 
who were both shrewd and determined. 

He did not hesitate. For such an 
emergency he had slowly assembled his 
little army of the faithful. He leaped 
off the porch. He was on his way to 
mobilize that army. 

“You are going?” she asked, starting 
after him, her hands outstretched. 

“I propose to save your property,” 
he declared. “If they get away with 
what they’re after, now, we may as well 
give up the fight for the rest. Posses- 
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sion is more than nine points, the way. 


the game is played up here, Miss Cor- 
ran. Ive been studying the matter, 
and I know. They shan’t have it!” 

“Let them take it,” she cried passion- 
ately. “Its all steal and cheat and 
struggle and fight for a little more mon- 
ey. I don’t want money that’s gained 
that way. Let them take it! I order 
you to stay here!” 

“TIl have to disobey that order,” he 
said. “I’ve taken the position of your 
manager. I’ll be pointed out as a cow- 
ard and a shirk if I let them rob you. I 
can’t hold up my head again. It’s a 
matter of honor, Miss Corran. I must 


“She saw that words were useless. She 
hurried to him, and clasped his hand. 

“Then, go, with my godspeed,” she 
cried. “Go, and win!” 

The Corran spirit—the spirit of 
Queen Clare, of the Great Toban— 
spoke, then. He raised her hand and 
kissed it. | Uncontrollable impulse 
prompted him. 

“I can’t help winning, carrying that 
word from you,” he said, gazing into 
her sparkling eyes. 

He left her, running down into the 
village, Romeo Bragg at his heels lead- 
ing his weary horse. 

A half hour afterward, Harte was 
marshaling his men toward the north. 


X. 


Harte had no doubt as to the zeal 
and loyalty of his rough-and-ready 
troops. He strode with them afoot, 
and found that keeping up with their 
woodsman’s lope taxed his strength. He 
did not have to urge them forward. 
They were on a mission for “Queen 
Clare.” 

Each man carried his provisions. 
They sat and ate beside running brooks. 
At night they leaned against trees and 
slept. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
they arrived in the neighborhood of the 
operation on Number Eleven. Harte 
had been pondering on methods as he 
trudged through the woods. He deter- 
mined to speak softly at the outset, and 


so he left his men behind him in a 
ravine, and went alone to the camp of 
the trespassers. 

They were making a wholesale 
slaughter of the tract. Harte’s forester 
sensibilities were pained by evidences of 
the rough-hacking. The mere system 
of operating would have convinced an 
expert that these men realized that they 
were not dealing with their own prop- 
erty. 

Without difficulty, he found the man 
in charge—a short-necked, pig-eyed, 
thorough specimen of obstinate bull 
strength. 

The thieves had picked their tool 
well. 

He broke in on the young man’s first 
speech of protest. 

“Go settle that with headquarters. 
I’m set here to get this timber out. I 
ain’t paid for nothin’ else.” 

“But you know you’re operating on 
land that belongs to the Corran estate.” 

“Don’t know nothin’ about it. It 
ain’t my work to locate operations. I’m 
hired to fell timber and get it out.” 

“Who hired you?” 

“That’s private business between me 
and them that pay me my money. I 
ain’t supposed to tell my business to ev- 
ery stranger that comes along.” 

“TIl be no stranger to you in mighty 
short order, my man,” declared Pennell, 
his temper rising. “I’m Miss Corran’s 
agent and manager of her lands, and I 
order you to stop cutting here.” 

“Then you and Jep. Wiggins have 
got it settled who’s really manager, have 
you?” sneered the man. “You may 
have it settled to suit you, but that don’t 
convince me. I tell you to go to head- 
quarters!” 

“Tm going to headquarters—you can 
be sure of that. I'll trace this thing to 
the men who ordered it. Pll begin with 
you. Who gave you your instructions 
to cut here?” 

The man was stubborn and insolent. 
He had received his orders, evidently. 

“You ain’t goin’ to worm nothin’ out 
of me,” he growled. “I’ve been in law, 
once, and I don’t propose to get there 
again.” 
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He turned and stamped away, shout- 
ing orders to a crew. 

Harte followed him, determined to 
force information, and crying certain 
angry threats. The man whirled and 
struck. The blow was unexpected, and 
so was the manner in which Pennell, 
prize wrestler of his college, received it. 
He caught the boss’ wrist, snapped it 
under his left arm, leaped back, drag- 
ging the fellow off his footing, and 
drove his right hand, palm open, with 
an upward blow against his face. It’s 
a cruel feat of the Japanese system, and 
the man bellowed in agony. He stood 
staggering with his eyes shut, and Pen- 
nell struck him again, this time with his 
fist, felling him. He felt lustful joy as 
he did it. He was meeting these brutes 
of the woods on the plane they had 
chosen. He had found that the man- 
ners of the gentleman did not prevail. 

The boss struggled up, holding his 
bruised face, running about searching 
for a club, howling commands to his 
men to help kill “the craw-fisted hyena.” 

The young man hurried away. He 
was not prepared to fight a multitude. 
The boss contented himself with hurl- 
ing rocks after his foe. He also ex- 
pressed himself fully as to what he 
would do if Pennell ever showed him- 
self there again. 

After Harte had rejoined his men 
and explained the situation, he sat in 
silence. The outlook was not encour- 
aging. Might had plainly superseded 
right in that section. His men were si- 
lent, too. Romeo Bragg solemnly 
wrenched off a chew of tobacco, his 
eyes on vacancy. 

“Mr. Pennell,” he said, at last, “in 
times like these I go back to the fightin’ 
part of the Old Testament for my 
Scripture. That and the Golden Rule.” 
Harte glanced up at him inquiringly. 
“T mean to say, about doing unto others 
what you’d like to have ’em do to you. 
. That fellow over yon, there, is working 
on the Golden Rule. And if he wants it 
done, it will be done. He’s set the ex- 
ample. Will you excuse me for a few 
hours? I want to traipse down to one 
of old Corn Corran’s depot camps 
that’s below here.” 


He departed promptly, accepting his 
chief’s gloomy silence for his answer. 

Pennell waited as patiently as he 
could. In that crisis there seemed to be 
nothing else that he could do. 

The night had fallen when Bragg 
came back. He brought a sack that he 
handled with care. He stood in the 
light cast by the little camp fire over 
which the men had frizzled bacon for 
their supper. 

“I ain’t presumin’ to give off orders,” 
he said- “I’m only helpin’ accordin’ to 
my lights and followin’ a few Scripture 
texts about swappin’ eyes and teeth, 
even Stephen, when the occasion rises. 
This, here, is the baby!” He patted the 
sack. - 

“Dynamite!” he said. “One of them 
sticks in the gizzard of that steam log 
hauler, other sticks scattered under 
their bridges and along that road 
they’ve built, and mebbe a stick under 
their wangan camp where their provis- 
ions are stored—and I reckon they'll 
be the ones that will have to go to head- 
quarters—for fresh orders and a few 
things to do business with! At any 
rate, there won’t be much lumberin’ go- 
in’ on here at Number “Leven for a 
while !’’ 

“Wicked! 
tion, Bragg!” 

“Well,” drawled Romeo, “it ain’t ex- 
actly like a croquet game at a Sunday- 
school picnic, Pll admit that; but, on 
the other hand, them critters over that 
ridge ain’t Sunday schoolers, either!” 

Pennell weighed the matter in its va- 
rious aspects. The thieves were brazen 
and reckless trespassers. Their prop- 
erty had~=no right on Clare Corran’s 
land. They were robbing her wantonly, 
wasting almost as much as they felled. 
He believed he could see their ultimate 
object—it was to force her to sell other 
holdings on threat of being the victim of 
further marauding. In his study of the 
conditions in the north country, he had 
learned that this scheme had been em- 
ployed in other cases. 

Decency held him back—the code as 
it was observed in that section prompt- 
ed him to go ahead and play the game 
as the others played it. 


That’s a wicked proposi- 
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He was suddenly aware that men had 
surrounded them. An oath from one 
of his dozing crew informed him. In 
his preoccupation, he had not thought 
of posting pickets. He was new to the 
dangers of the woods. 

When he leaped to his feet, Blinn 
Wiggin faced him—a rifle across his 
arm. = 

“Im going to give you a chance, 
dude,” he said, with insult in his tone. 
“We've got you dead to rights. Your 
chance is this—you start and hike that 
way.” He pointed in a direction away 
from Corran-cache. “And you keep 
going. Don’t you ever come back. 
Thats your chafice, and if you don’t 
take it, you'll swap calipers for a golden 
harp—and you can take that straight 
from me.” 

It was insult that sought to provoke. 
Bie understood. He restrained him- 
self. 

“Tve got nothing against the rest of 
you,” Wiggin went on. “TIl simply ad- 
vise you to be getting back to where you 
came from. It’s you I’m after. I’ve 
got you,” he said to Pennell. 

“So you’ve turned into hired thug, 
have you?” inquired Harte, surveying 
him contemptuously. 

The men who stood in the shadows 
were armed. Most of them appeared 
to be woodsmen from the near-by oper- 
ation. They were not particularly sav- 
age looking. Some of them were grin- 
ning, as though their expedition were a 
lark. But Wiggin, prompted by his 
grudge, did not try to hide his animosity. 

“Wiggin, I have more right in these 
woods than you have,” proceeded the 
Corran manager. He walked straight 
up to the young desperado. Wiggin 
held his ground, swinging his gun in 

front of him, relying on it for protec- 
tion. “You’re mixing into a thing that’s 
none of your business.” 

“Tve got charge of seeing that you’re 
put out,” stated Wiggin. “That makes 
it my business, all right!” 

“Then, you’re a cheap, hired thug, as 
I said you were. Put down your gun 
and put up your fists. I’ve got an ac- 
count with you.” It was angry youth 
declaring itself. 


But Wiggin was not there for fair 
combat. “You step back,’ he growled, 
and started to raise his gun. 

Harte’s training in athletics had been 
in the way of quickness of* attack and 
dexterity. He caught Wiggin’s fore- 
arm with the wrench that makes the 
strongest yell with the agony of twisted 
meds and snapping bone. ‘The ‘rifle 

ell. 

“Stand back, you hellions!” roared 
Bragg. “This is a man’s fight. Keep 
back away from it, or here’s fifty 
pounds of dynamite that goes into that 
camp fire.” The fire was between Wig- 
gin’s men and the combatants. There 
is something devilishly deterrent in a 
sack of dynamite. At that moment, 
Bragg wore an expression that backed 
up what he threatened. 

Even in the stress of the conflict, 
Harte wondered whimsically whether 
he was to find nothing except fisticuffs 
in that dreadful north country! He 
had been forced from one battle to an- 
other with grim iteration. His oppo- 
nent came onto his feet. The wrench 
had sent him to his knees. He dove to- 
ward his gun with coward’s despera- 
tion, but Pennell beat him back, and he 
fell with his face bleeding. 

“There’s the mark I’ve kept waiting 
for you,” cried Harte. “Wear that in 
the place of the one Clare Corran gave 

ou.” 
s It was a taunt that stung so wickedly 
that Wiggin struggled up, and eame at 
his adversary once more. 

Woodsmen enjoy a fight. Even Wig- 
gin’s men stood back, curiosity as well 
as that brandished sack of dynamite 
governing them. 

But in spite of his strength, the un- 
trained bully stood no show against the 
man who had already half mastered 
him. 

He went down again, and Bragg 
yelled in delight. 

But he fell across his gun that lay 
unmarked in the mêlée. His hand 
clutched it, he roed over, and, half 
reclining, fired it as Pennell was rush- 
ing upon him. The bullet struck one of 
the young man’s upraised arms, and he 
went down with a groan. 
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“You’ve killed him! You're all in it! 
I'll testify against you in court!” 
shrieked Bragg, and the men fled in 
terror. From where they had stood, 
after retreating at sight of the sack 
of dynamite, it looked as though Wig- 
gin had killed his man. Bloodshed, evi- 
dently, was more than they had reck- 
oned on. They had come merely to in- 
timidate. —— 

Bragg leaped upon Wiggin, and 
wrested the rifle from him, and kicked 
him into unconsciousness. Then, he 
ran to Pennell. He ripped the sleeve 
from his arm, and bandaged it with the 
fragments of cloth. “It’s broke, son, 
it’s broke,” he gasped; “but, thank the 
good Lord, you ain’t dead!” 

“Give ’em the dynamite—give ‘em 
the dynamite,” muttered Harte. “Don’t 
wait. They want fight. Give it to em.” 

Bragg helped to raise him to his feet. 

“You bet, PIH give it to em! Can’t 
you lean on a couple of the boys, Mr. 
Pennell? I don’t want to leave you 
here. They'll come back.” 

Harte’s faintness had gone, under 
stress of his excitement. He went away 
with them. They leit Wiggin lying 
where he had fallen. 

With a man to bear him company, 
Pennell took his position on a hill that 
towered above the camp of the timber 
looters. He did not see what took 
place. But his ears told him. Bragg 
scattered his men, and ordered them to 
await the signal of a rifle shot. The 
devastation was simultaneous all along 
the line. The awful roar of the detona- 
tions came-up to Harte where he lay, 
and the earth rocked under him. Then, 
one by one, gasping, running, his men 
rejoined him, Bragg closing the retreat. 

“We'll wait till morning before we 
move,” puffed the intrepid lieutenant. 
“And I reckon that then we'll find we’ve 
got the place to ourselves.” 

His prediction was true. Those who 
scouted in the early dawn reported that 
the camps were empty. 

“I figger that a part of them got out 
when they thought Wiggin had killed 
you,” stated Bragg, on his return. “And 
when the dynamite split the night wide 
open, the rest of ’em probably thought 


there was a land that was fairer than 
this. There’s nothing left standin’ but 
the main camp, and that log hauler is 
the sickest piece of machinery since 


“Dewey left scrap iron in Manila Bay. 


We're goin’ to put you to bed in the 
camp, Mr. Pennell, and send for a doc- 
tor. You needn’t worry. Old Romeo 
is on guard from this time on.” 

His patient tried to protest that he 
was able to walk, but he staggered when 
they raised him. An hour later, he was 
unconscious in his bunk, and a messen- 
ger was running toward Corran-cache 
with the memory of Bragg’s oaths and 
brandished fists to spur him. 


XI. 


During that day and the next, the old 
guide left Harte only to scurry to his 
outposts and issue profane orders to 
shoot an enemy on sight. 

“The boy’s sick,” he told them. “I’m 
afraid he’s all in. Oh, won’t that doc- 
tor ever get here?” 

Such ministrations as he understood 
he gave the young man, lying there in 
his fever. Bragg hardly ate. He did 
not sleep. He cursed continually under 
his breath; he knew no other way of 
relieving his feelings. 

When the doctor did arrive, he was 
accompanied by a retinue that made 
Bragg open eyes and mouth. Clare 


“Corran led them on her black horse. 


She was first into the camp. 

“He don’t know nothin’,” whispered 
Bragg, at her elbow. “He ain’t knowed 
a thing for days. But, sure, Miss Clare, 
he is a bully fighter. I ain’t much of a 
hand to pray, but I tell you I’ve offered 
up a few bushels of petitions for that 
youngster.” 

She was on her knees beside him 
when the doctor hurried in. Governor 
Todd was with him, scrubbing his thin 
hands, murmuring anxious regrets. 

Of the tale of that following fight 
with death, Clare Corran was the her- 
oine, 

When, after many days, Harte 
opened his eyes upon a world that he 
dimly, weakly knew as reality after his 
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dreams, the doctor told him of the battle 
the girl had waged for his sake. 

“She went right down into the valley 
of death with you, Mr. Pennell. I did 
what I could; but you can feel certain 
that her arms drew you back. Medi- 
cines can do a lot, but a woman can do 
more than medicines. I’m going home, 
now. She wants to do the rest.” 

During the days of his convalescence, 
he lay gazing at her, trying to frame the 
thanks that he owed. He wondered at 
his inability to say them. Once or twice, 
he tried weakly to utter some of his 
thoughts, but she checked him with a 
smile. 

At last, he understood why he could 
not thank her as his soul prompted. He 
wanted to go down on his knees and 
pour out to her the love of his heart. 
He knew himself, now. He had seefi 
what unselfish devotion really meant. 
He knew what courage signified. He 
realized that there is a soul-consuming 
love that differs from the mere attrac- 
tion of man to woman. But he could 
not go down on his knees to her. He 
had to shut his teeth upon his lips. Ma- 
dine Lereaux had his pledge. 

One day, the lawyer sought them out 
in the woods, led by Governor Todd, 
who had constituted ‘himself their post- 
man and messenger. 

Romeo Bragg was still commander 
of the guard, vigilant and determined, 
though the enemy did not reappear. 

“T have secured the injunctions,” the 
lawyer told them. “Something hap- 
pened to make them mighty supple. 
They did not come into court to fight 

Clare told him of what had occurred 
on Number Eleven. He had not heard 
till then. 

“That did it,’ he assured them. 
“They found they had picked up too 
hot a proposition. They’re as ready to 
hush it as you are. And with the law 
behind us now, you’re safe. Pll hurry 
home, and clinch things.” 

Governor Todd had laid the mail on 
Harte’s couch, and, after the lawyer 
had gone, he opened his letters. There 
was one from Madine, but he did not 
open that while Clare was there. She 


glanced at the envelope, understanding, 
and went out. Grief stabbed his heart 
when he saw that her lips were quiver- 
ing. He sat a while, tears blurring his 
eyes, and then opened the letter. 

The next moment, he was on his feet 
in spite of his weakness. He took an- 
other look at the contents of the en- 
velope, and then, with a choking cry, he 
followed her. 

She had sat down under the big pine 
that shaded the camp. Her worry for 
his welfare showed itself in the cry 
she gave when’she saw him, and per- 
ceived the expression on his face. 

“You should not try to walk, yet,” 
she chided. But he hurried to her, and 
pushed the letter into her hands. 

“A wedding card!” she gasped. 
“What does it mean?” 

She looked into his face, and sus- 
pected. 

“Its not—it’s not the-—— 
“Its the girl,” he said. 
read the letter. I could not. 

not wait. I could not see.’ 

Controlling herself—turning her face as 
from him, she read: 

Dear Harte: You will understand and 
forgive me, maybe. But if you cannot for- 
give me, remember that I thought I loved 
you once. You left me and I—— 

Harte tore the letter from the girl’s 
hand, and crumpled it in his fist. She 
stared at him, startled and wondering. 

“Don’t read any more—there’s no 
need of any more ie 

“Poor boy,” she said, thinking she 
understood, though her heart was 
breaking, “it is cruel—wickedly cruel. 
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“Read it— 
I could 


It kills you to listen. I am sorry I read 
our z ' 
“Cruel! No, Clare; it is life to me, 


that letter. It is strength, hope, love, 
happiness, that letter! Oh, the words 
are choking me. I must say them. I 
must go down at your feet and tell you 
the words that have been bursting in 
me all these days. T1l go away after I 
say them. You want no discarded lover, 
I know that. But I want to tell you 
that I never knew love till I loved you. 
It was only a boy’ s liking—that other ! 
This is a man’s passion, and——” 
She put her hand on his arm. 
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“Hush!” she said, looking past him. 
She said it gently. “I want to listen, 
Harte. But it’s too sacred for others 
to hear.” 

He followed her gaze, and saw Ro- 
meo Bragg at the door of the camp, 
trying to look innocent. He took her 
hand. 

“Strength is in me again,’ he de- 
clared. “Come, my Clare! Come up 
to the hill. Lets get nearer heaven— 
for it is sacred, what I have to tell 

ou!” 

“Ive said it would happen,” said 
Romeo Bragg to Governor Todd; “the 
only thing is, he’s hung off longer’n I 
expected he would.” 

“Where do you reckon they’re goin’ 
to?” asked Todd. 

“Heard him say something about 
‘heaven,’ ” chuckled Bragg. “But if that 
girl ever looked at me the way she 
looked at him, just now, I’d reckon that 
old earth was a good place to stay a 
while in.” 

“They’d better not go too far,” mum- 
bled Todd. “TI ain’t said anything about 
it—for I didn’t want to worry a sick 
man or Miss Clare. But I’m knowin’ 
to it that that hyena of a young Wig- 
gin has been hangin’ around this place 
on the sly for some time.” 

“You must be mistook,” declared 
Bragg, turning to his duties; “he don’t 
want any more Pennell provender 
passed to him. He ain’t got appetite 
for it.” 


The two who slowly climbed the hill 
did not see the skulking figure that ran 
away toward the deeper woods of the 
summit. The man who ran evidently 
did not want to encounter them in the 
open where those at the camp would 
detect him. 

It was Blinn Wiggin who ran. 

He found a hiding place near the top. 
He seemed to guess that they would 
come that way. His shelter was a hole 
under the looming shadow of the roots 
of an upturned tree that had been felled 
by a tempest. The roots held in their 
meshes the broad plat of earth, mixed 
with stones, and the heavy mass was 
set on edge, supported in that position 


by the prostrate trunk. Wiggin squeezed 
himself down close to the plat in the 
hollow it had left. He swung his rifle: 
into position. He commanded the path. 

But there was another skulking fig- 
ure in the hilltop woods, a figure that 
had followed Blinn Wiggin for many 
days. 

It appeared now with cautious steps. 
It saw what ambuscade Wiggin had 
prepared. It was Noel, the Bear, tread- 
ing with the soft foot of the trailer. 
He heard the voices of the young peo- 
ple, as they climbed slowly, favoring 
Harte’s new convalescence. 

Noel stood for one moment, motion- 
less. He understood. 

He drew his knife and ran to the rear 
of the upraised plat. He peered at its 
upper edge, as though he intended to 
clamber up and drop on the man wait- 
ing there with rifle aimed. But, glanc- 
ing down, he saw something that 
brightened his dull eyes. When the 
tree had fallen, its trunk had been splin- 
tered across a boulder. The stub at the 
plat was joined to the tree only by 
strands of wood fiber, already half 
rotted. 

The Indian had the quick knowledge 
of his forbears in regard to the af- 
fairs of the woods. 

He kneeled upon the trunk. He be- 
gan to cut at the fibers with his keen 
knife, grunting all the time like a quill- 
pig at his gnawing. Wiggin growled a 
curse, and threw back a handful of peb- 
bles to scare what his ear told him was 
a meddlesome porcupine finding his 
supper of spruce bark. The slashing of 
the knife blade sounded like an animal’s 
teeth. With his grunts, the old man 
made the illusion complete. 

Wiggin could not emerge to bother 
with a porcupine—the creature mat- 
tered nothing to him at that moment. 
He was after bigger game. It was al- 
most in sight on the path, now. His 
finger pressed softly on the trigger. 
Hate blazed in his eyes. He had waited 
long, but he had never dreamed of such 
an opportunity as this. He would kill 
him at her feet. As for the girl who 
had scorned him, well 

The last fibers snapped. The weight 
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of rocks and earth*flipped the stub of 
tree upright. With a hollow “plock,” 
with movement as swift as a steel trap, 
the plat came back into its old-time 
place, fitting into its hollow as though it 
never had been disturbed. Ten feet 
deep, under the stub of tree, Blinn 
Wiggin was entombed, life crushed 
from him as a fly dies under a house- 
wife’s palm. 

“There’s Noel, the Bear, from the 
Abnaki tribe,” whispered Clare, as they 


old Indian, standing beside the stump of 
tree, his arms folded, his face calm. “He 
has been wandering through the woods 
lately like a lost soul. There’s gossip 
that some one has deceived his grand- 
daughter, White Lily—the pride of the 
tribe. Poor old man!” 

They went on, hand in hand, and left 
him there. 

He was there when they came down 
again, Harte Pennell’s lips sweet with 
her kisses, his soul brimming with the 


passed the spot. She pointed up at the joy of living and loving. 


FAT, FAIR, AND FREE 


OBERT S. SHARP, collector of internal revenue for the State of Tennes- 
see, was awakened from a sound sleep in Nashville one night by an urgent 
long-distance telephone call from one of his deputies in a little town near 

Bald Mountain, a hundred miles away. 

“Were in a bad way out here,” said the voice of the deputy. 

“Have you raided a still?” asked Sharp. 

ON GS Sits 

“Any of your party hurt?” 

“No, sir.” = 

“What’s the matter, then? Have you captured the moonshiner ?” 

“Yes, sir; but we’ve made no imprisonment.” 

“Well, what on earth’s the matter ?” 

“She lays down, Mr. Collector. She lays down, and won’t let us move her.” 

Sharp, who is ready to fight his weight in wild cats any old time, got angry 
and told the deputy to put the prisoner in jail at once. The deputy explained 
that the prisoner was a woman, that she had been caught manufacturing and 
selling whisky illegally, and that her still had been raided. But, he added, she 
weighed three hundred pounds, and Bald Mountain’s sides were so steep that it 
was impossible to bring her down to the jail or to move-her off the top of the 
mountain, as it was as much as men could do to climb up and down the mountain 
empty handed. 

The collector at last saw the humor of the thing, and instructed the deputy 
to have the woman indicted, thus giving the United States marshal for that dis- 
trict the job of putting her in jail. The indictment followed, but the marshal 
was no more able to get the woman off the top of the mountain than the deputy 
collector had been. 

Consequently, the three-hundred-pounder is still on Bald Mountain, and the 
only thing the government officials can do is to feed her on anti-fat medicine until 
she gets thin enough to be hauled down. This, probably, will never happen. 


en 
NO CANNON JOKES FOR HIM 


Representative John Dalzell, the new chairman of the house committee on 
rules, has a thin voice which becomes shrill with indignation when he discusses 
what the newspapers print in the form of jokes on his devotion to Speaker 
Canon and Cannonism. 


The Fresh Guy 


By Charles E. Van Loan 
Author of “The Quitter,” “The Crab, “A Job for the Pitcher,” Ete. 


“The freshest young thing that a big-league currycomb 
ever hauled out of the baseball bushes’—that was Potts, 
a pick-up from nowhere, without reputation or standing 


in the world of baseball, 


IS own mother could not have 

H denied it: J. Vivian Potts was 

fresh. He was so fresh that he 

was almost raw. Competent 

judges who knew him before he be- 

come famous admit that he was the 

freshest young thing that a big-league 

currycomb ever hauled out of the base- 
ball bushes. 

From the very moment of his arrival 
at the spring training camp, a pick-up 
from nowhere without reputation or 
standing in the world of baseball, J. 
Vivian Potts acted as if he believed he 
was doing the Panthers an honor by 
joining them. “Bull” Kennedy, one of 
the Big Chief’s scouts, had seen Potts 
perform with a semi-professional team. 
Being an enthusiast, Bull had advanced 
the young man carfare out of his own 
pocket and instructed him to report at 
Ashville, holding out no hopes. 

Now the Panthers were, and still are, 
an exclusive lot. The world thinks well 
of them, and they think well of them- 
selves. It is their habit to frown upon 
familiarity on short acquaintance, and 
the beginner with that team must learn 
to show a proper and befitting rever- 
ence. 

Into this cold and select circle, young 
Potts introduced himself with the easy 
familiarity of a strayed goat. He ar- 
rived late at night, and the Panthers 
had their first glimpse of him the next 
morning while at breakfast. The play- 
ers were all sitting around the long table 
when a robust tone burst upon their 
ears. 


But watch him play ball! 


“Good morning, men ¥’ 

The Panthers looked up in amaze- 
ment. A slender youth, neatly posed in 
the doorway, was regarding them with 
a cheerful grin. He wore the sort of 
clothes which the young man of Cherry 
Corners fondly imagines are worn at 
Harvard or Yale. A screaming red 
silk handkerchief bursting from a 
breast pocket cut on an angle and deco- 
rated with a dozen tiny buttons fur- 
nished a loud index; the bottoms of the 
young man’s trousers were turned up 
over the soiled gray uppers of his 
patent-leather shoes, and he twirled a 
light bamboo cane. 

“Huh!” grunted the Big Chief, “the 
wind must be blowing some outside. 
Look what blew in when the door was 
open!” 

Then, from the head of the table to 
the foot, the Panthers took a long, com- 
prehensive look at the natty youth, and 
their calm, level scrutiny would have 
withered an ordinary individual. This 
done, they returned to their ham and 
eggs. 

J. Vivian Potts was not an ordinary 
individual. He strutted over to the 
head of the table. 

“Shake the hand of a _ballplayer, 
Chief,” he said, extending his fingers. 
“Knew you right away by the pictures, 
even if they do flatter you. My name 
is Potts; Kennedy told me to report to 
you. Said your outfield was a little 
weak this season and you needed some 
class. Where do I sit?” 

Every outfielder at the table glared 
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savagely, but young Mr. Potts, wring- 
ing the limp and unresisting fist of the 
Chief, did not allow the hostile senti- 
ment to embarrass him, 

“Greetings, bunch!” said Potts, as he 
drew up a chair and planted himself be- 
tween the Big Chief and “Smiling” 
Kelly, the star pitcher. “Greetings and 
salutations! Clarice, a little food here!” 

For half a minute there was a long, 
quivering silence. 

Catten, centre fielder, was first to re- 
cover his power of speech. 

“Yes,” said he, addressing the table 
in general, “I always did say Kennedy 
was the greatest lemon picker in the 
country. Beats me where he gets ’em 
all!” 

Potts laughed loudly. 

“All right, young feller,’ he said. 
“T’ve got your number. All I hope is 
that you’re an outfielder, because if you 
are, I’m going to get your job. You'll 
be carrying my bat around before the 
end of the season, boy.” 

“Ts that so!” sneered Catten malevo- 
lently. It struck him afterward that 
this was a very weak come-back, but 
at the time he could think of nothing 
better. 

“And listen, Clarice!’ said Potts, 
“regular cow cream with this coffee. 
Give this skim milk to some of the 
hired men here. Me, cream. Under- 
stand ?” 

“Fresh thing!” sniffed the waitress, 
as she whisked into the kitchen. 

“Young man,” said the Big Chief 
quietly, “whole families have been killed 
for less than you have done here this 
morning. A little silence from you, 
now!” 

Potts was just as fresh on the ball 
field. Before noon, he had been in sev- 
enteen arguments, had offered to fight 
with Halsey, and had all the old-timers 
nervous and exasperated. His crown- 
ing feat was the total rout of Catten. 

Just before the squad returned to the 
hotel for lunch, Potts remarked: 

“T’ve got ten bucks in my poor old 
clothes which says I can run away and 
hide from any man here at one hun- 
dred yards. Anybody got nerve enough 
to bet?” 


Then he looked straight at Catten, 
who, as the entire country knew, was 
the fastest man on the team. 

“T guess I might as well saw the 
horns off this goat now as any time,” 
remarked Catten in the tone of a man 
willing to sacrifice personal inclination 
to the public good. 

They ran the one hundred yards, and 
Potts won by a clear six feet, seemingly 
without effort. 

“You ain’t so awful bad for an old 
feller,” said Potts, neatly applying the 
verbal vinegar to the raw surfaces. 
“Of course you’ve been in the game a 
long time and you're all stove up. 
You’re awful slow gettin’ off the mark. 
You start like a horse car. I’ll give you 
some lessons.” 

That evening, the players lounged in 
front of the hotel and watched young 
Mr. Potts strolling up and down under 
the trees with the girl who worked in 
the candy store. She was a very pretty 
girl, and some of the unmarried men 
on the team had tried their big city 
manners on her without result. 

“How ’bout him, Chief?” asked Kel- 
ly, jerking his thumb in the direction of 
the youthful Lothario.' “Back to the 
weeds, hey ?” 

“Not yet,” said the Big Chief slowly. 
“He’s an awful thing, and I don’t like 
a bone in his head, but I will say for 
him that he’s some ballplayer. Did 
you see him when I worked him out on 
that ‘hitting and running to first’ stuff? 
He’s got it on you, Catten, and you’re 
the best in the big league.” 

Catten snarled. 

“First chance he gives me, I’m going 
to tear his head off!” threatened the 
outfielder. “I like a fresh guy, but he 
suits me too well.” 

Contrary to the general expectation, 
Potts lasted through the spring training. 
He was a fighting firebrand, he set at 
naught the discipline of the club, he 
quarreled with mėn old enough to be 
his father, and he talked back to the 
Big Chief—in itself an unpardonable 
offense—but there was no denying the 
fact that the boy was a marvelous ball- 
player—and he stayed. 

Catten had given him three sound 
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lickings, Halsey had broken his nose; 
altogether, Potts had had a very busy 
month, and one of his eyes was still in 
mourning when he listened to the ver- 
dict. 

“I’m going to farm you out this sum- 
mer,” said the Chief. “You’re going 
out to Minneapolis and I may bring you 
back if I need you. Don’t get too gay 
with that fellow Lilley out there. He 
murders fellows like you.” 

The Panthers did not grieve when 
Potts went West. In their honest 
hearts they hoped they might never, 
never see the young man again. 

“Im of a forgivin’ nature,” said Cat- 
ten, “and I never hold a grudge, but I 
hope the train runs off the track and 
busts this guy right in two in the mid- 
dle. Outside of that, I wouldn’t want 
to see a thing happen to him.” 

Inside of a month after the opening 
of the season, the Big Chief began to 
get reports from his friend Lilley. 

“What did I ever do to you,” wrote 
the Minneapolis manager, “that you 
should lend me a wild cat like Potts?” 
But there was an expected postscript 
at the end of the letter: 


The boy is surely a great baseball player. 
He’s a grand-stander for fair, but he’s so 
fast he makes the rest of these fellows 
look like they’re standing still, You ought 
to oS him pick one off his ear and slam it 
a mile. 


Young Mr. Potts was the sensation 
of the Minneapolis season and the thorn 
in the side of St. Paul. The fans 
adored him, for he was always worth 
watching, but no amount of argument 
or entreaty could make him “play ’em 
safe.” He loafed on his easy chances 
in order to make sensational plays, and 
the best thing he did was to fall ten feet 
short of a pop fly so that he might make 
a lightning plunge through the air, catch 
the ball just before it struck the ground, 
turn three somersaults, and come up 
posed like the statue of Liberty with 
the ball held aloft in his glove. 

He was the idol of the bleacherites, 
who loved him almost as much as his 
fellow players hated him, and whenever 
he came to the bat he was hailed with 
tremendous salvos of applause. The 


Big Chief read the Minneapolis papers 
and sighed. 

It was a hard year for the Panthers. 
One by one their star players limped 
into the hospital squad. Only the pitch- 
ing staff remained intact. The infield 
was shattered; the outfield was like an 
old soldiers’ home, but the Chief, rav- 
ing and cheering by turns, kept his 
limping veterans on the move, fighting 
nose and nose with the Grays for the 
leadership of the league. One by one 
the Big Chief called in his men. Finally 
he sent for Potts. 

“Well, good-by, you bush leaguers,” 
said that tactful young man after he 
had read the telegram. “The Chief 
needs me to win that pennant, I guess.” 

Then he packed his small trunk. The 
fans mourned him sincerely, but the 
men on the Minneapolis team offered + 
prayers of thanksgiving. He had been 
about as popular as a bald hornet in a 
beehive. 

The Panthers received him sullenly. 
Catten, whose right knee was very bad, 
gritted his teeth and refused to quit the 
lineup, playing’on his bare nerve. Pow- 
ers and Hallen, the other regular out- 
fielders, redoubled their efforts. 

“Well,” said Potts to the Chief, 
“throw some-of these old men into the 
hospital and make room for a real ball- 
player. I suppose you know I’ve been 
hittin’ three-forty out in the bushes.” 

“Keep your shirt on!” growled the 
Chief. “You won’t go in until I have 
to put you in.” 

So Potts sat on the bench and poured 
vitriol into the open wounds. The Pan- 
thers, fighting desperately to hold a few 
points advantage over the Grays, were 
in no mood for Potts’ pleasantries. Out 
of the great wealth of a few months’ 
experience in organized baseball, the 
young man offered caustic advice, and 
stinging criticism flowed from his lips 
like water from an artesian well. 
When he began to compare the Pan- 
thers’ star players unfavorably with the 
men of Western teams there was almost 
a riot. 

The last week of the season found 
Potts still on the bench, sullen and sar- 
castic by turns. The world of baseball 


* world!” said he. 
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was waiting breathlessly for the three- 
game series between the Panthers and 
the Grays which would decide the pen- 
nant winner for the season. The team 
which won that ‘series would win the 
flag and the chance to play for the 
world’s championship. 

Smiling Kelly pitched the opening 
game of the series, and won it. Then 
the Grays took the second game, and on 
the third day ten thousand wildly ex- 
cited fans were waiting at the ball park 
at ten o’clock in the morning. 

“Looks like they’re going to pitch 
Mulvey,” said the Chief, before the 
game opened. “Can you do it, do you 
think, Pete?” 

“PIL do it or break a leg,” said Smil- 
ing Kelly. ‘I’m the only man that can 
beat him.” 

The game opened with both teams 
keyed up to the tension where another 
ounce means a smash, 

For six innings it was a grand battle 
between the pitchers. Smiling Kelly, 
cool, deliberate, resourceful, worked the 
corners of the plate with his slow 
curves, mixing in an occasional fast 
ball, and “Thunderbolt” Mulvey fought 
him with speed, speed, nothing but 
speed. 

Then’ the catastrophe came. With 
two men out, Catten bounced a slow 
one down toward third base and, by a 
terrific sprint, beat the throw across the 
diamond. On the first ball pitched he 
started to steal. Ahearn, the Gray 
catcher, whipped the ball down to sec- 
ond. There was a whirl of gray and a 
flash of white as Catten slid for the 
bag, and the umpire jerked his thumb 
over his shoulder. Catten was out. 

He lay writhing in the dirt, making 
no effort to rise. The Chief and half 
a dozen Panthers raced into the dia- 
mond. 

“T’m cut all to pieces!” groaned Cat- 
ten. “He ripped me from the ankle 
halfway to the knee.” 

The Gray second baseman apologized 
with real tears in his eyes. 

“I wouldn’t have done it for the 
“You jumped right 
onto me, Harry. Honest, you did!” 

“Aw, shut up!” said Potts, who was 
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helping to lift Catten from the ground. 
“You did it, didn’t you?” 

The doctor took one look and then 
shook his head. The news flew through 
the crowd that Catten, the sure hitter, 
Catten, the fastest man on the team, 
had been badly hurt. In sympathizing 
silence the injured man was carried off 
the field, and those who were near 
enough to see, knew that he was crying 
like a baby. 

The Big Chief ran his fingers 
through his curly hair. Then he turned 
to Potts with a snarl. 

“Go on out there in centre,” he said, 
“and don’t make any mistakes. No 
grand-standing, remember. Play ‘em 
safe, if you know how!” 

The seventh inning began with no 
score on either side. Smiling Kelly, 
still cool, quiet, and deliberate, was 
pitching the game of his life. He struck 
out two men in succession, and the 
stands boomed with applause. The last 
man died on a weak grounder to the 
shortstop, and the Panther fans roared 
their relief. 

Mulvey did almost as well. Hallen, 
the right fielder, was retired on strikes. 
Courtney popped one into the air. The 
third man lined out in centre, and the 
eighth inning began. 

Potts, eager as a fox terrier, danced 
around out in centre hoping and pray- 
ing for a chance to do something. Kel- 
ly seemed to want the game all to him- 
self. Again the Grays went down in 
order, and not a ball was hit out of the 
infield. 

The last half of the eighth was a 
repetition of the other innings. One 
Panther reached first base, but stayed 
there. The ninth opened with the 
heavy hitters of the Grays coming up. 

Miller, the offending second baseman, 
refused to hit at anything, and drew a 
base on balls. Kelly struck out the next ` 
man on three pitched balls. Norris 
swung for a curve ball, popped up a 
weak foul, and the Panther third base- 
man got under it after a hard run. Kel- 
ly was working himself out of a hole, 
and the crowd rose to cheer him. Then 
came Buckley, the most dangerous hit- 
ter on the Gray team. The fielders 
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dropped back for him, Powers and Hal- 
len yelling at Potts to play deep. 

Kelly wound up slowly and delivered 
the ball. Out of the corner of his eye 
Potts saw Miller flash down toward 
second, 

“Tt’s the hit and run!” he thought. 

Buckley swung at the ball, and Potts 
heard the crack of the bat. The sphere 
was coming straight toward him, a hit 
neatly placed just over the infield. Then 
he began to run as he never ran before. 
He had made just such a play against 
the St. Paul club. 

“Safe! Play it safe!” howled Hal- 
len, racing over from right field to get 
behind the flying centre fielder. 

Potts should have taken the ball on 
the first bounce and held Miller at sec- 
ond base. 
ball. Instead of that, the boy ran to 
meet the ball, and, when ten feet from 
it, launched himself like a catapult 
through the air and thrust out both 
hands. A catch would have retired the 
side, but to attempt such a play was tak- 
ing one desperate chance in a thousand. 
The ball struck Potts’ bare hand and 
glanced to the right, rolling slowly along 
the ground. 

Miller was fairly tearing up the 
ground between second and third, and 
the roar of indignation which fell from 
the stands reached Potts’ ears as he 
staggered to his feet, bruised, shaken, 
and dizzy. The Gray coacher took one 
look at Hallen’s flying legs, and then 
signaled Miller to keep on to the plate. 

As he rounded the bag, Hallen 
dropped one hand and picked up the 
ball,and, almost without stopping, threw 
it with all his strength. “Slats” Oliver, 
the Panther catcher, did not have to 
move out of his tracks. Standing over 
the plate, he took the ball waist high, 
and, with a sweeping motion of his arm, 
dropped his hand with a thump on Mil- 
ler’s shoulder as he slid head first for 
the rubber. ; 

“Out!” barked the umpire. 

All the noise which had gone before 
was swallowed up in one terrific burst 
of cheering. Miller, leaping to his feet, 
cried that he had beaten the throw “by 
three feet,” but the umpire shook his 


That would have been base- . 


head, and Oliver, smiling grimly, re- 
moved his harness and strode back to 
the bench. 

Potts had done his best to toss the 
game away, but Hallen by a wonderful 
throw had saved it, and while there 
were some who remembered to shake 
their fists at the centre fielder, most of 
them were busy cheering Hallen, who 
trotted in, cursing Potts over his shoul- 
der and snatching his cap from his 
head in acknowledgment of the cheer- 


ing. 

The Chief met Potts as he walked in 
to the bench, rubbing the dirt from his 
clothes. 

“T haven’t got time to talk to you 
now,” said the manager quietly, “but if 
I had another hitter left, I wouldn’t let 
you bat this inning. I told you to cut 
out that grand-stand business, and if it 
hadn’t been for Hallen here you’d have 
tossed off this game.” 

The other players added their tributes 
of censure, and it was a crushed young 
man who pawed around among the bats 
looking for his favorite stick. For the 
first time in his young life, Potts was 
tamed; he had nothing to say. He was 
a yellow dog; everybody had told him 
so. Worse than that, he realized it 
himself. Once he opened his mouth, 

“T thought I could make that catch,” 
he said weakly. 

“You thought!” snarled Kelly vi- 
ciously. ‘“Didn’t you know James was 
the next man up? He hasn’t had a hit 
off me all season!” 

The Big Chief was first at bat in the 
last of the ninth, and when he calmly 
removed his cap and flicked the dust 
from the plate a hopeful shout went up 
from the bleachers. 

“Kill it, Chief!’ they yelled. 
it!’ 

“Pretty lucky! Pretty lucky!” coun- 
tered the Gray rooters., 

The Big Chief waited for the second 
strike, took it without a move, and then 
met the third one fairly. The ball flew 
on a line into right field, and the Big- 
Chief paused on first base, yelling in- 
sults at Mulvey at the top of his voice. 

Potts was the next man at bat. As 
he left the circle marked for the wait- 


“Kill 
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ing hitter, the temperature of the crowd 
seemed to change. Hisses and groans 
were mixed in with the applause for the 
Chief’s hit. 

Smiling Kelly, who had taken the 
Chief’s signal, rushed after Potts and 
took him by the arm. 

“Youre ordered to sacrifice,” he 
panted. “Just dump one down between 
the pitcher and third—anything to get 
the Chief down there. Bunt the first 
ball pitched—remember now, the first 
one!” 

There was a deep silence as the 
youngster swung himself into position, 
moving his bat up and down in a short, 
jerky movement. 

“Come on, Frank!” roared the Gray 
catcher to Mulvey. “Here’s something 
pretty soft! Git this busher!” 

Potts took one look at the Big Chief, 
who was slowly edging away from first 
base, balancing his body so that he 
might plunge in either direction. Then 
he looked at Mulvey. For the first time 
he noticed what a big man the pitcher 
really was. He was chewing tobacco, 
and there was a sardonic grin on his 
thin face. 

From high up in the grand stand 
came a single yell, high-pitched as the 
howl of a wolf. 

“Come on, swelled head!” it said. 
“Make up for the rotten play!” 

Potts set his teeth and grunted sav- 
agely. He would show ’em what a real 
sacrifice hit was like. He would show 
the Big Chief that he knew how to obey 
orders. He would lay one down—and 
just then Mulvey took a step forward, 
his arm flashed over his shoulder, and 
Potts saw what was offered him. 

Now, if there was any ball in the 
world which was made to order for 
Potts, it was one on the inside corner 
and across his shoulders. This was 
what the Minneapolis man had meant 
when he said that the boy picked them 
off his ear. Mulvey thought well of 
that ball, and he let it fly with two hun- 
dred pounds of meat behind it. Many 
a busher had tried to bunt that ball. If 
they were lucky they sometimes fouled 
it off. 


Potts saw it coming, and he could 
have yelled for joy. Forgotten were 
the good intentions and the orders of 
the Big Chief. Something seemed to 
snap inside his head; he knew nothing, 
felt nothing but the impulse to swing 
the bat with every ounce of the strength 
in his wiry body. There was a crash- 
ing impact, then a tremendous yell from 
the stands. The next thing the boy 
knew he was rounding first base, and 
the cheering had swelled into a mighty 
roar like the note of a great pipe organ, 
He was conscious that men were leap» 
ing from the left-field bleachers into the 
field, but the sight conveyed nothing ta 
his brain. He flashed over second base, 
and turned toward third, and there in 
front of him, jogging along and laugh- 
ing over his shoulder, was the Big 
Chief. 

“Don’t run over me, kid,” yelled that 
great man. “She went into the bleach- 
ers for a home run!” 

Mechanically Potts slackened speed, 
and trotted along behind the Chief, who 
disappeared beyond the plate in a great 
wave of whooping, dancing, demented 
humanity. 

Before Potts knew what was happen- 
ing, the wave caught him, too. He was 
seized and swung up on the shoulders 
of two half-crazy fanatics, who bore 
him through a sea of shouting faces. 
Men leaped up and thrust money into 
his hands. Mechanically, he removed 
his cap, and held it in front of him. 
Through the swirl of hats and canes, 
he saw his team mates scudding for the 
clubhouse. He was beginning to enjoy 
the demonstration. Some leather- 
lunged individual with the rim of a der- 
by hat left in his hand, hoarsely sug- 
gested three cheers for “Pottsey,” and 
ten thousand wild men chimed in, wind- 
ing up with a tiger and a shower of hats 
which sailed through the air like birds. 

“Take me to the clubhouse, boys!” 
gasped the hero. 

They tock him to the clubhouse at 
the head of a great procession of leap- 
ing, howling, whirling dervishes. They 
set him down on the steps with one last 
terrific cheer, and J. Vivian Potts, big 
leaguer and pennant winner, opened the 
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door and stepped inside the dressing 
room. 

For a few seconds he stood perfectly 
still, his chest thrust out in front of 
him, his assurance regained with heavy 
interest. 

“Welcome to our city!” he said at 
last. “Ain’t anybody here going to tell 
me how good I am?” 

Then for the first time he became 
aware that the place was very still. He 
seemed to have interrupted a serious 
conference of some sort. Smiling Kel- 
ly, one stocking half off, was looking 
up at him from under heavily corru- 
gated brows. 

The Big Chief stepped forward, and 
removed the overflowing cap from 
Potts’ hands. 

“PI tell you how good you are,” said 
he sternly. “You had orders to lay 


that ball down, didn’t you? And you 
hit it out of the lot. It wouldn’t make 
any difference if you won forty pen- 
nants! You disobeyed positive orders, 
and—now I’m going to give you what’s 
coming to you!” 

Potts never had a chance to raise his 
guard, and the Big Chief was famous 
for his right swing. 

When Potts opened his eyes some one 
was applying an iced towel to his neck. 
His head was in the Chief’s lap. The 
manager’s voice was stern, but there 
was a twinkle in his blue-gray eyes as 
he looked down at the youngster. 

“You'll be all right in a minute,” said 
he. “We’re going to need you for the 
post-season series.” 

“Yes,” gasped the newest of the 
Panthers, “and TIl about win it for you, 
too!” 


This is the fourth of Van Loan’s baseball stories. The first appeared in the issue 


dated June Ist. 
will get the fifth of the big-league yarns. 


Two weeks hence, in the Month-End “Popular,” out July 25th, you 


ey 


LAST CALL 


ENATOR CURTIS, of Kansas, tells the following story about a young man 
who sometimes drank more whisky than was good for him: 

He had been making a night of it, but had forsaken his companions. 

He was acquainted with an undertaker named George, and got the crazy notion 


at three o’clock in the morning that he must see this particular man. 


Accord- 


ingly, he found George’s undertaking establishment, over which George had his 


sleeping apartments. 


The intoxicated young man rang and rang George’s bell, and at last awoke 
him, The undertaker put his head out of the third-story window, expecting to 
find that his funeral services were required immediately. Instead, he recognized 


his friend Frank. 


“Well, Frank,” he exclaimed crossly, “what do you want?” 
“T just wan’ tell you, George,” said Frank, “that you’re the lash man in the 


world I wan’ to do business with.” 


CA 


TENER’S BOAST 


ØHN KINLEY TENER, who represents in Congress the Twenty-fourth 
Pennsylvania district, is a banker in Charleroi, but he won his fame by play- 
ing professional baseball from 1885 to 1890, and he brags about it in his 


biography in the Congressional Directory. 
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The Red Streak 


By Bertrand W. Sinclair 
Author of ‘Pinnacle Bob, ‘‘Gray Robe’s Medicine, Etc. 


If you think there are no more frontiers or wildernesses, read this strong 
story of a territory where a man makes and enforces his own laws pretty 


much in the style of the cave age. When you have finished, you will probably 
agree with Wolf, who insists that ‘‘there’s a red streak in every mother’s son 
of us—only in most men it never has a chamce to show.’’ 


N an evening in August, when 
the trade wind huffed and 
puffed over the chimney tops of 
San Francisco, four men sat in 

the curve of a bay window looking 
down upon the traffic of Kearney 
Street. Their feet were on the sill. 
Good cigars had found a last resting 
place between their lips. Passmore 
was new home from the Orient, where 
his paper had sent him to view the 
final clash of the Nipponese and the 
Russ. Gregg had been in Yucatan, 
grubbing among ancient temples. Wolf, 
a tall man, youthful, black-bearded, 
and of few words, was a guest of the 
club. 

Chimay alone had no tale of far 
countries. Bound to the Juggernaut of 
the press, in a twelvemonth his utmost 
adventurings had been upon the Bar- 
bary Coast, or at best no farther than 
the Seal Rock beach, where champion 
pugilists fitted-themselves for battle. 
Many times in his daily business he 
saw Romance and Tragedy, Joy of Life 
and Sudden Death troop in ill-assorted 
couples across the stage of a city’s af- 
fairs; but these things by their very 
nearness had lost the true perspective. 
They were but routine, with little savor 
of adventure. They lacked the magic 
of distance, and of the unexpected. 
Wherefore Chimay sat back with ears 


a-cock to the talk of these foregathered 
wanderers. 

While they spoke, tripping lightly 
across continents in a single sentence, 
the feet of a serving man pattered on 
the rugs, and with the click of a button 
light glowed in the globes clustered 
against the beamed ceiling. Through 
the doorway entered a large, sleek man 
in evening clothes. He cast an apprais- 
ing eye over the group. 

Chimay waved a hand. “Get in the 
game, Caldover,” he cried. “There’s 
luck in odd numbers. Behold the re- 
turned pilgrims. Maybe you'll have use 
for them. Mr. Caldover—Mr. Wolf.” 

Caldover shook hands with every- 
body, expressing his pleasure in terms 
of mild enthusiasm. Chimay reached a 
long arm to a push button. In the full- 
ness of time drinks were served. 

“A man might be pardoned for going 
on a bat after two swallows of this,” 
said Wolf, holding his Burgundy so 
that the light streamed through it in a 
ruby shaft upon his fingers. “I’ve been 
eighteen months in a country where the 
next best was Hudson’s Bay rum—and 
mighty little of that. And if a fellow 
ran out of smokes he was surely up 
against it.” i 

“I had a fellow with me on that trip 
South,” Gregg put in, “who was a hop 
fiend—cocaine, you know. He joined 
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` my party thinking he’d break off the 
habit when he got beyond reach of the 
stuff. We got down into the jungles be- 
tween Camore and Yucatraz, before he 
used the last of his dope. We had the 
devil’s own time with him for three 
days. Then he ran amuck in a Maya 
village. The natives put on the finish- 
ing touch—knifed him pronto.” 

In the short’ hush, Gregg lit another 
cigar, Caldover watching him with a 
half-amused smile—a superior sort of a 
smile, 

“I say, you know, you chaps don’t 
have to overwork your imaginations on 
my behalf,” he drawled. 

“For a scribbler of psetido-psycho- 
logical fiction,” Gregg retorted, “you be- 
tray decided limitations. Better have 
another drink.” 

“Thanks. Wine alone will wash out 
that insult,” Caldover replied compla- 
cently. The others laughed—all but 
Wolf. He leaned back in his chair, 
watching the big man whose yellow hair 
lay in smoothly plastered divisions from 
the centre part, and Mr. Wolf did not 
seem exactly pleased. 

Over a fresh bottle of Burgundy, 
Passmore launched into a tale of the 
Russo-Jap war, a story of a big Russian 
sentry who fought three Nipponese 
spies single-handed in the black of a 
rainy night, and killed the three with 
the weapons God gave him. Passmore 
could tell a story as well as he could 
write one, and that’s saying a good deal. 

“The Russki leaned against the 
blockhouse,” Passmore finished, ‘‘hold- 
ing one hand over the gash a Jap had 
cut in his windpipe, fumbling in a 
pocket with the other, and whimpering 
to himself. The lieutenant blew him up 
proper, for all he had finished the three 
Banzais. After a good deal of jabber- 
ing, I made out from the ‘luff’ that the 
brute wasn’t mourning over his wounds 
at all—though he had bled like a stuck 
hog. His tobacco had got spilt in the 
ruction, and his heart was broken be- 
cause he couldn’t smoke. He didn’t seem 
to realize that he was as good as dead. 
The ‘luff’ sent him back through the 
lines, threw the dead Japs into a rifle 
trench, and went on down the line with 


me, humming a bit from ‘Faust’ under 
his breath. They had nerve, those Rus- 
sians. Wed been under continuous, 
heavy fire for sixty hours. I was about 
ready to quit—and, well, he could 
whistle opera stuff. I went to the hos- 
pital at daybreak. The sentry was 
there, laid out stiff in his cot. He’d 
cashed i in with a cigarette stub between 
his lips.” 

“The trouble with you fellows i is that 
you see everything objectively,” said 
Caldover. “Nothing but the bizarre 
and the melodramatic will do you fora 
peg to hang a narrative upon.’ 

“Oh, fiddlesticks!”’ Gregg returned 
impatiently. “Things happen, that’s all. 
When the human brute gets away from 
places where: he’s cramped and con- 
trolled by moral and legal conventions, 
why, he simply goes according to his 
natural instincts. You, bogged to your 
eyebrows in easy living, look on a cer- 
tain cross-section of life through a 
microscope, and deny that the atoms 
move otherwise than in the manner you 
see.’ 

“The atoms are apt to be constrained 
to a certain standard of action,” 
Caldover replied airily, “when they 
can’t turn around without the telephone 
and telegraph and the press to herald 
their doings. We’re civilized out of all 
chance to be heroic, or a law unto our- 
selves. There are no more frontiers or 
wildernesses.” 

“You've got a lot to learn, Caldy,” 
Passmore spoke benignly. 

Caldover flushed and straightened in 
his chair; but Wolf forestalled him in 
the matter of speech. 

“Last October I was mushing down 
a branch of the Peace,” he began, “and 
happened on a couple of prospectors. 
Looked like they’d been in the wilds 
a decade. They were men of buckskin 
clothes, long hair, and few words. But 
they had an awful slather of pelts, and 
they said they were going out.” 

He stopped, and his eyes rested curi- 
ously on Caldover. Chimay extended a 
forefinger to the push button again. 

“Go on,” he encouraged. 

Passmore grinned at Caldover, and 

nodded encouragement to Wolf. 
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“There isn’t much to it,” he depre- 
cated. “Only your yarn about the Rus- 
sian called it to mind. These chaps 
were about the same caliber. Wed 
made camp when they pulled in, and I 
asked them to stay—fellow is glad to 
meet a white man up there, you know; 
I had two breeds with me, but- they 
didn’t count for much. I had half a 
gallon of pretty good whisky left, and 
of course asked these fellows to have a 
nip. It went straight to their heads. 
Probably they hadn’t tasted whisky for 
a year or two. We had supper and an- 
other drink or two. A little later—first 
time I noticed the liquur working—one 
of them began a rambling yarn about 
hooking up with a big bear the fall be- 
fore. He finally got along to where 
Ursus had him foul, while his partner 
kept shooting and. missing. 

“The partner sat by, not saying a 
word, until the other got to that state- 
ment. Then he leaned over and said: 
‘You’re a liar—I didn’t miss him but 
once !’ 

“At that they rose up and went to- 

gether like a couple of gladiators. First 
thing they came to clinch and fell into 
the fire, knocking it all over the shop 
and spilling a pot of beans I had cook- 
ing. You should have heard them 
growl and swear! They were man- 
handling each other scandalously, and 
when we saw that they meant business 
we pulled them apart. They were a 
handful for the three of us, let me tell 
you. But I pacified them, and we had 
another drink all around and turned 
in. They made their bed a little way 
from ours, and laid down quite peace- 
ably. 
“Well, a little later, the argument be- 
gan again. I could hear them growling 
and cussing each other indistinctly 
about that bear deal. After a while 
they quit. Td just about dropped 
asleep, when one of the boys nudged 
me. 

“Tf you’ve never been in that coun- 
try when the snows have come you'll 
hardly conceive how light it is on a 
night when the moon is full. The air is 
clear as crystal, and the moonlight on 
the snow makes everything stand out 


clean-cut. One can almost read fine 
print. Well, those two were up and 
backing away from each other in the 
open. We could hear them count the 
steps. Each had his Winchester. I 
started up, and then thought better of 
mixing in—I knew the sort of men they 
were. In about ten seconds they were 
smoking each other up properly. The 
fellow who had told the bear story went 
down first, and the other came weaving 
up to him—hard hit, from his gait. | 

“We slipped on moccasins and ran 
to them. The big fellow stood over his 
partner, bracing himself with his rifle. 
When we came up he grinned. 

“‘“Maybe I couldn't hit a bear at 
thirty yards,’ he gurgled. ‘Maybe. But 
I kin shoot a man’s eye out farther’n 
that.’ 

“And he stood there chuckling like a 
fool till a coughing spell struck him, and 
the blood spurted out of his mouth and 
nostrils, and he put his hands to his 
breast and fell across the man he’d just 
shot.” 

“Dead?” quoth Passmore. 

Wolf nodded. “They had a stake, 
too,” he added, as an afterthought. 
“We found eight thousand dollars’ 
worth of fine gold among their stuff.” 

“Which, after all, merely illustrates 
the unreality of reality,” Caldover as- 
serted positively. “An isolated incident 
doesn’t by any means prove that men 
live and die in such careless fashion 
when they happen to be unrestrained by 
the police and the courts.” 

“They come pretty near doing so in 
some parts of the world,’ Wolf re- 
plied evenly. 

“More than Caldy imagines,’ Gregg 
supplied. 

“My imagination is in fairly good 
working order, thank you,” Caldover 
retorted. “But except in time of war 
there are few spots on the face of the 
earth where the affairs of men are con- 
ducted on that law of club-and-fang 
basis. Were much too civilized.” 

Gregg chortled, remembering things 
he had seen in Central America. 

“What ails you’”—Passmore leaned 
forward and tapped the big, blond 
man’s knee—‘“is that you don’t know 
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men at all—the kind of men we're talk- 
ing about. That’s straight—even if 
you have a book or two to your credit, 
which the critics have lauded as skillful 
dissection of human motives.” 

“TIl have to subscribe to that,” Wolf 
smiled, stroking his black Vandyke. 
“T’ve read your books, Mr. Caldover, 
and liked them—so far as they went. 
But,there’s a world outside the world of 
art and science and the things that go 
with railroads and big cities. I can 
take you four days by rail and a few 
days by pack and canoe, and land you 
in a territory where a man makes and 
enforces his own laws pretty much in 
the style of the cave age. What does 
civilization amount to, anyway? Given 
the proper. environment, a man can 
slough the last vestige of it,in ten days; 
sometimes in ten seconds. There’s a 
red streak in every mother’s son of us 
only, in most men it never has a 
chance to show.” 

“Just what do you mean by a red 
streak?” Caldover inquired, raising his 


eyebrows. 
“Pure, unadulterated savagery,” 
Wolf made answer. “Knock the veneer 


off your super-civilized man—it isn’t 
very thick—and he'll act the brute, like 
the brute he is.” 

“‘Oh, for the days, the good old 
days, when you wooed your love with a 
brick!’ ” Chimay quoted mischievously. 

“They’re gone, my son,” said the 
novelist, rising from his chair. 

“Not quite. There be places where 
to win Dame Fortune a man must woo 
her with a brick—or a more deadly 
weapon,” Wolf rallied. 

“lve got a date,’ Caldover an- 
nounced slangily, “or I’d argue the 
point further. See you all later.” 

“Same here,’ Chimay declared, and 
followed him. 

In the doorway, the novelist turned. 

“You fellows have missed your voca- 
tion,” he called back sweetly. “Any of 
you could write a gory ‘best seller.’” 
And he fled down the stair after 
Chimay, while a derisive howl echoed 
from the bay window. 

“Who’s the wolf, anyway?” he asked 


the newspaper man when he reached 
the street. 

“Don’t know, except that he blew in 
with a card from Frambes,” Chimay re- 
plied. “Old Fram is going strong in 
real estate up North, you know. Seems 
like a decent sort. Gosh! Those three 
have certainly been to many a big set- 
ting,” he added, a tinge of envy in his 
tone. 

“They make me tired with their 
glorification of the wild and woolly,” 
Caldover confided. “Passmore espe- 
pecially; and the new man runs him a 
close heat, I should say. On the 
square, Chimay, don’t those tall yarns 
strike you as a bit off-color—that is to 
say, theatric—told for effect?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Chimay de- 
murred. 

“I do,” the novelist made positive as- 
sertion. “I’m something of a teller of 
tales myself, you know. Those inci- 
dents are too well rounded off. They 
smack of artistic touching up. Reality 
is mostly crude, incomplete, and rather 
sordid. Well, Pm going to take a 
chariot hence. Have a lift some- 
where?” 

“No, thanks. I’m only going a couple 
of blocks. Ta-ta!” 

Chimay strode on, and Caldover was 
presently whirled upstreet in a coupé. 


Il. 


At noon of the next day, Caldover 
lounged into the foyer of a downtown 
hotel, and came upon Wolf deeply en- 
gaged in conversation with a local finan- 
cier. The two parted directly, and 
Wolf hailed the novelist. 

“‘How—how! as the Indians say,” 
he greeted. , “Will you have a little 
something, Mr. Caldover?” 

Caldover, whose avowed business in 
life was the study of types, assented 
cheerfully, and they were soon clinking 
glasses across the polished board. Wolf 
paid and slid the change into his pocket. 

“Did you observe the pillar of cap- 
ital with whom I was speaking out 
there?” he asked suddenly. “I spent an 
kour and much talk trying to let him in 
on a good thing. Result, turned down 
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hard. Anything better than ten per cent. 
seems to scare these people. I’m be- 
ginning to think myself a confoundedly 
poor promoter,” “* 

“Didn’t know you were in that line,” 
Caldover responded, to fill in the gap. 

“Im not,’ Wolf returned frankly. 
“T’m merely a poor devil with a fortune 
in sight, if I can get somebody to stake 
fe thousand dollars against a slice 
of it.” 

They were in the foyer again, by this 
time, and Wolf waved the novelist to a 
chair beside him. 

“Yes, sir,” he continued, with a black 
cigar tucked in one corner of his mouth. 
“Henry Frambes told me that I could 
get a dozen men in this burg to jump at 
a chance of putting capital in action. 
But I’ve fired my last gun. I’m going 
to soak in the glitter and stir of this 
ramping old town, and then go back at 
it single-handed. Means hard work and 
a sinful waste of time, but I’ve got the 
goods.” 

“By the way, 
around to the Scribes,” 
posed abruptly. 

Wolf assented, and they left the ho- 
tel. As they turned a corner into 
Kearney, Caldover harked back to the 
conversation. 

“What is it—a mine, or something of 
that kind?” he asked. 

“In the nature of a mining proposi- 
tion,” Wolf replied. ‘“Recollect that in- 
cident I spoke of last night? Yes. 
Well, those fellows had certainly struck 
a bonanza somewhere, and I decided 
that there must be more where that 
came from. Of course, I went through 
their effects, and found an address by 
means of which I forwarded their stuff 
to some relatives. And then I set out 
to hunt the place where they had got 
that gold. I was prospecting, myself, 
you know—there’s plenty of yellow 
metal in that country, but it’s devilish 
hard to find. 

“Well, to cut a long story short, I 
found their diggings. The breeds went 
their way, and I stayed there alone. 
When spring opened, I located a quartz 
lead—more by accident than design— 


suppose we drop 
Caldover pro- 


not far above their placer workings, . 


And I didn’t uncover much of that rock 
before my eyes began to stand out. It 
was certainly marvelous stuff. Here’s 
a bit of it.” 

He drew out a piece of quartz, worn 
smooth from much rubbing in his pock- 
ets. Caldover examined it curiously, 
rolling the bit of gray-brown stone, 
flecked with specks and tiny veins of 
dull yellow, back and forth in the palm 
of his hand. 

“That must be rich,’ he commented, 
“if it’s gold that shows.” 

“Tt is,’ Wolf smiled. ‘Runs many 
a thousand dollars to the ton, and 
there’s tons and tons where that came 
from. But it’s near six hundred miles 
from a railroad—and I’m practically 
broke. Which | suggests a problem in 
transportation.” 

“Heavens, I should say so,” Caldover 
answered absently, his eyes still on the 
bit of quartz. 

Coming now to their destination, 
they climbed the stairway, and found 
themselves in the quiet that lies upon 
the Scribes Club at midday. A waiter 
served them with drink and cigars. 
They drew chairs into the curve of the 
window, which commanded the roar- 
ing street below. 

“So, as I said,” Wolf resumed, “hav- 
ing failed to interest capital, I’ll have to 
solve the problem single-handed, by de- 
grees. All I grudge is the time. One 
or two things help, and that’s the big, 
clean forests and the game. Man alive, 
you never saw such a place for bear 
and deer and trout! There’s, many.a 
wealthy sportsman squanders a barrel 
of coin on hunting trips, and doesn’t see 
as much real game in ten years as he 
could find there in one season. ` Of 
course, that won’t pack my ore to the 
smelter—but it helps reconcile me to 
the plugging I'll have to do.” 

“Peace River—that’s north of Ed- 
monton, isn’t it?’ Caldover mused. 
“There should be goats and bighorn 
there.” 

“Surely,” Wolf returned. “Farther 
up in the mountains. Lots of ’em.’ 

The novelist stretched his arms high 
above his sleek, yellow hair, and turned 
his eyes quizzically upon Wolf. 
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“Tve hunted a little,” he remarked 
tentatively. “Bear and deer in this 
State and Oregon, and moose in Maine 
—unsuccessfully. Pd like to take a 
whack at a grizzly and a bighorn ram. 
That should be sport.” 

“Tt is,” Wolf agreed. 
where you'll find them.” 

They smoked silently for a brief 
period. 

“This mine proposition of yours,” the 
novelist broke out suddenly. “What is 
it? You want money to develop it—is 
that the idea?” 

“Not quite,” Wolf smiled. “It 
doesn’t need development. What I want 
is a string of mules to pack out the ore. 
Are you interested—enough to put 
money into it, if it looks good to you?” 
he asked pointblank. 

Caldover nodded. “To tell you the 
truth,” said he, “it takes money to make 
the mare go, and I sweat for every cent 
of royalty I get. Writing books is all 
right, but I’d like a breathing spell once 
in a whilé. Pd do lots of things I can’t 
do now, if I had a fixed income. So 
I’m on the lookout for a place to put a 
little money, while I’ve got it to spare. 
Now, you have it; let’s hear your 
proposition.” 

“Tt’s simple enough,” Wolf told him 
frankly. “I have the place located. 
There is, to say the least, a hundred 
thousand dollars in the lead I uncov- 
ered—and that’s only a starter. But, 
as I said, it’s several hundred miles 
back of nowhere. It’s rich enough, 
however, to be packed out to Peace 


“And there’s 


River Landing, hauled by wagon to ` 


Edmonton, and shipped to the nearest 
smelter. One good pack train would 
bring out enough to give me capital for 
a roaring business. What I want is a 
string of mules—forty or more—a 
freight outfit, and enough surplus cash 
to pay running expenses till the first ore 
brings returns. Which is why I’m will- 


ing to sell a half interest for ten thou- . 


sand dollars. By the assay, one trip 
should return forty thousand dollars 
gross.” 

Caldover lifted his eyebrows. 

“And you couldn’t get a mining man 
to look into it?” he queried doubtfully. 


“Not one. You see,’ Wolf ex- 
plained, “prospectors are kittle cattle. 
They’ll strike a chunk of rich float, and 
imagine they have located the mother of 
all lodes. They get men to put in 
money, and it never amounts to’ any- 
thing. It’s the history of mining that 
more dollars have been sunk in the 
ground than were ever taken out. So 
you’ve got to show a mining capitalist 
nowadays. And few of them care to 
travel four thousand miles by rail and 
a month into the wilderness, to investi- 
gate a prospector’s yarn. That’s what 
you'll have to do, if you want to be 
satisfied that it’s there. So far the only 
man who has given ear to my tale and 
believed, is Henry Frambes—and he’s 
as badly broke as myself. The best he 
could do was to give me letters to one 
or two men here.” 

“Why, I thought Frambes was mak- 
ing his pile up North,” Caldover com- 
mented. 

“Maybe,” Wolf returned indiffer- 
ently. “But he’s doing it on a salary 
basis, and that’s mighty slow.” 

Caldover chucked the butt of his ci- 
gar into an ash tray, and sat looking 
down into the street for a while. 

“A month into the wilderness,” he re- 
peated thoughtfully. “You know, I can 
hardly conceive of a real wilderness any 
more. Well, there will be hunting. Are 
there really no settlements in that 
country ?” 

“Barring Hudson’s 
none,” Wolf answered. “As you say, 
the hunting will be worth while. And 
you don’t have to risk any money, if it 
doesn’t look good to you. I might say, 
though, that I’ve paid all my expenses 
since leaving Seattle out of what ore I 
packed out on my own back this spring. 
Of course, I picked the best—but it’s 
sure rich stuff.” 

“The deuce you did!” Caldover ex- 
claimed. “That certainly sounds big. 
Pll have to have a look into this. And 
if I decide to go in, I dare say I can 
raise the money, though the ten thou- 
sand dollars will make my pocketbook 
look very limp.” ` 

“It’s the shortest cut to wealth you'll 
have a chance to take for many “a 


Bay posts— 
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moon,” Wolf prophesied. “And now, 
for the simple reason that I’d like to 
know what’s ahead of me, when will it 
be convenient for you to make the 
trip? The sooner the better.” 

“Oh, as soon as I attend to a few 
odds and ends of business,” Caldover 


returned. “Say a week from to-day. 
Eh?” 
“Suits me,” Wolf agreed. Then he 


uttered a word of warning, laughingly: 
“You won't find that country a Garden 
= of Eden, you know.” 

They fell into desultory talk, after 
that. A little later other men dropped 
in, among them Passmore. At two 
o'clock, Wolf rose to go. 

“Here.” He drew a card from his 
case, and scrawling an address upon 
it, handed it to Caldover. ““That’s my 
headquarters. Look in, some time.” 

Passmore and the others went into 
the billiard room, leaving the novelist 
with his feet on the window ledge, gaz- 
ing absently at the bit of pasteboard, 
whereon was engraved: 


DEFOREST WOLF 


“ ‘The forest wolf!” Caldover mur- 
mured. “Hm-m! Bless my soul, that’s 
suggestive. The forest wolf, indeed.” 

He smiled at his fancy, and, putting 
away the card, leaned back in his chair, 
and stared up at the ceiling. 

“Now, I wonder,” he reflected, “just 
what business I have getting mixed up 
in a deal of this kind, with a man I 
never saw until yesterday ? I must 

-yay, Mr. Wolf, you’re a plausible beg- 
gar. Well, I suppose it will be an ex- 
perience. "How Passmore and Gregg 
would guy me if they knew I was ad- 
venturing into the wild—which I expect 
is not so wild as it’s pictured.” 

Whereupon Mr. Caldover arose and 
sauntered into the billiard room in 
search of further diversion. 


HI: 


Two weeks later, Wolf and Caldover 
ate their breakfast in Edmonton, dis- 
cussing ways and means between 
mouthfuls. 


“We'll have to travel pretty light,” 
said Wolf.. “The state of my finances 
won't permit of an elaborate outfit. I’ve 
made a deal for two saddle horses and 
a pack mule. We'll have to step about, 
to make the round trip while the 
weather is good.” 

“I suppose I'll be stiff and saddle- 
sore for a while,” the novelist observed. 
“Tks American continent is a fearfully 
spread-out affair.” 

Wolf smiled, but made no answer. 
They finished breakfast, and went out 
upon the street. Wolf made for a 
store; and Caldover accompanied him, 
since the town offered nothing in the 
way of sightseeing. 

Caldover had never before viewed the 
interior of a general store in a fron- 
tier town. He saw that Wolf and the 
clerkless proprietor knew each other, 
and while they talked he let his glance 
wander interestedly over the motley 
stock of goods. Within the narrow 
limits of the four log walls a purchaser 
could supply every need # almost; 
food, clothing, agricultural implements, 
dishes, tinware, cheap jewelry, and 
weapons of offense littered counters and 
shelves. 

“A full-fledged department store 
chucked into one room,” he thought 
amusedly. 

While he stood near the entrance, 
idly fingering a pile of gay-colored In- 
dian blankets, a half-breed slipped past 
him, soft-footed in moccasins. At a 
turn of Wolf’s head, the breed hailed 
him by name. They shook hands. 
Their words drifted indistinctly to 
Caldover. But presently he saw 
Wolf’s face draw into a puzzled frown. 
Then, as the storekeeper moved farther 
along the counter to haul some articles 
from a dusty shelf, Wolf and the half- 
breed laid their heads together, and 
their talk sank to a mumble. Caldover 
could see that Wolf was questioning, 
and the breed nodding assent. 

In a minute, the breed took up the 
burden of conversation with many an 
eloquent shrug of his shoulders and 
expressive gesture, during which Wolf 
looked thoughtful and had recourse to 
a cigarette. When the breed ceased, 
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Wolf laughed—more of a snort, how- 
ever, than a sound of mirth. And the 

storekeeper coming up just then, he 
handed over a list he had made out, and 
joined Caldover. 

“Let’s go take a look at thoes horses,” 
said he. 

The peculiar change in his tone 
prompted the novelist to ask ques- 
tions, but upon second thought he for- 
bore, seeing that it might be construed 
as impertinence. And as they turned 
down the plank sidewalk, Wolf un- 
burdened himself without urging. 

“Just how much of a woodsman are 
you, anyway, Caldover?” he asked 
pointblank. “Do you suppose you 
could find your way out of that north 
country alone, if necessary?” 

“Why—ah—I don’t know,” Caldover 
hesitated. “What’s up?” 

“Well, I’m liable to strike a snag back 
there,’ Wolf replied coolly. “And I 
don’t want to get you into anything you 
can’t get out of. So if you would rather 
not take chances, you may as well call 
the deal off, and go no farther—and 
there'll be no hard feelings.” 

“Tf you’d tell me why,” Caldover re- 
garded Him in some astonishment, “I 
could perhaps zn 

“Oh, it’s easily told,” Wolf growled. 
“You saw that breed talking to me? 
Well, he’s just in from the Cross Peak 
country—where that claim is. He says 
an Indian hunter told him that three 
white men with a string of horses are 
camped at the cabin by the old placer 
diggings. Also that they’re making a 
hole in the mountain, farther up. So, 
putting two and two together, it looks 
to me as if somebody had cut in on me. 
And when he repeated the Indian’s de- 
scription of these men I recognized one 
as an old acquaintance, who wouldn’t 
overlook any bets. He doesn’t like me 
—TI gave him the worst licking he ever 
got in his life, right here in this town. 
Taking it all in all, I may have quite a 
job showing you that claim.” 

“T don’t quite see.’ Caldover’s per- 
plexity showed in his voice. “You 
don’t mean to say. 5 

“Youve heard of claim-jumping, 
haven't you?” Wolf cut in. “If Sandy 


Allan and his crowd found the lead I 
uncovered, they’d just naturally take 
possession. He may have been hunting 
for those fellows’ placer at the same 
time I was, for all I know. That’s the 
sort he is, If they're on my claim, it’s 
up to me.’ 

“In what way?” Caldover inquired. 

“To make them move off, of course,” 
Wolf snapped irritably. 

“And if they won’t move off, what 
then?” Caldover pushed the inquiry. 
farther. 

“What then?” Wolf echoed. “Why, 
then there’ll be a fuss, that’s all. And 
that’s the reason,’ he continued, as 
Caldover silently digested this bit of in- 
formation, “I asked you if you could 
get out alone. I want you to know what 
you're going up against, so you can turn 
back now, if you feel that way.” 

“As a matter of fact,’ Caldover re- 
turned dryly, “I don’t feel like throwing 
up the trip on such slight grounds. You 
don’t anticipate being murdered in 
your sleep, or anything like that, do 
your” i 

Wolf grinned. ‘You don’t reserve 
all your irony for book publication, do 
you?” he parried. 

“Tf those men have taken possession 
of your property,’ Caldover persisted, 
“there’s law here, and mounted police 
to enforce it.” 

“T forgot that you have an idea that 
there is no more frontier,” Wolf 
laughed. “My boy, the arm of the law 
is long, but there are still a few spots 
that it doesn’t quite reach. If you’re 
game, however, come along.” _ 

“Hanged if I back down, now, for 
any imaginary trouble,” Caldover as- 
serted stoutly. “Can’t I hire a guide of 
some sort here, so if it’s necessary for 
you to stay there—you see?” 

“T see, all right,’ Wolf muttered. 
“But I’m afraid you—oh, well, I dare 
say that’s the best way. Let’s go back 
and see if Curry knows of a breed 
who’d make the trip.” 

They retraced their steps to the store, 
and presently learned that Curry did 
know of such a one. He promised to 
have him at the store in half an hour, 
more or less. With that, Wolf and 
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Caldover once more set out for the 
rstable. There Wolf saddled a roan 
horse of placid mien, and bade Caldover 
set the stirrup leathers to his liking. 
For himself he had a deep-chested 
black, and a stable hand brought forth 
a meek-looking mule, caparisoned with 
pack saddle and lashings. 

Thus outfitted, they returned to the 
store, prepared to load food and bed- 
ding. A grinning half-breed waited for 
them. Wolf looked him over, asked a 
question or two, told Caldover that he 
would do, and the novelist engaged him 
on the spot. 

So, an hour before noon, they mount- 
ied and jogged quietly out of Edmon- 


pare Caldover had foretold, he did 
grow saddle-sore, and that right speed- 
ily. But for all of his easy life, he was 
a strong man, and young; wherefore he 
soon got quit of the ache in his bones, 


the tenderness of sinew that afflicted - 


him, and was thereby enabled to stand 
the pace set by Wolf and the breed, Du- 
boce. 

Though he had spoken of the Amer- 
ican continent as a “fearfully spread- 
out affair,” he had done so in the off- 
hand manner of a man whose travel 
had been wide. The truth of that light 
remark came home to him, and would 
not be denied, in the succeeding weeks. 
Whereas before, his journeying was by 
way of railroad and steamship, with 
luxuries to be commanded for a price, 
and with company for his choosing, he 
now found himself in awaste of wooded 
land where a long purse bought noth- 
ing, where comfort came only by stress 
of personal endeavor, and where inter- 
course with his fellows narrowed to 
two men, and they for the most part 
silent. Yet he adjusted himself quickly 
to the wilderness, its wonderful, still 
reaches, the shifts it compelled. 

It was a new experience, and Caldover 
made the most of it. But he never 
ceased to marvel at the immensity of 
those vast, unsettled areas, and to hirfi- 
self he owned that perhaps he had mis- 
judged Passmore and Gregg, and oth- 
ers who had come out of the wild with 
strange tales upon their lips. In sucha 


land as this, he decided, strange things 
might happen. He fell to speculating 
upon the outcome of the trip, but never 
passed the speculative stage, for once 
on the way Wolf grew miserly with 
words. Even Caldover himself soon 
came to have a feeling that unnecessary 
speech was a footless thing in those 
hushed, green aisles. 

Thus threading timbered stretches, 
debouching again upon sweet-smell- 
ing meadows, splashing through small 
streams and swimming large, with 
never a vestige of trail for guide, they 
came at length to a wide, shallow creek, 
brawling over a pebbled bed to its junc- 
tion with the Smoky. They crossed it 
at noon, making camp upon the north 
side, and when the fire crackled about 
the teapot and frying pan, Wolf smiled 
up at the novelist. 

“Well,” he drawled, “day after to- 
morrow we'll know the worst.” 

“We're getting close, then?” Caldover 
inquired. 

“Pretty close,” Wolf nodded. “About 
forty miles upstream.” 


6 


IV. 


Emerging from a dense stand_of 
scrubby pine, Caldover, Wolf, and Du- 
boce came into a clear space on the 
brink of a valley which cleft a moun- 
tain ridge in two. Below, the creek 
purred in its rocky channel, a silver rib- 
bon where the sun fell upon it. On the 
narrow flats beside the stream, grassy 
patches appeared between clumps of 
quaking aspen. They overlooked it 
from a vantage point. Caldover’s wan- 
dering eye alighted upon a pygmy cabin 
far up the valley; and, as he saw it, 
Wolf broke out with a blasphemous ex- 
clamation. Then, just beyond the 
cabin, Caldover distinguished grazing 
horses, or what he took to be horses, 
and the blue spiral of a camp fire. 

“E guess the Crees: yarn was 
straight,” Wolf grunted. “I can see 
from here where they’ ve gouged into 
the hill. Well—— 

He relapsed into thoughtful silence, 
sitting sidewise in his saddle, drum- 
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ming his fingers absently on the horn, 
while he stared into the valley. 

“Let’s get down to the creek,” he pro- 
posed abruptly. “We’ll make camp and 
eat, anyhow.” 

Once on the valley floor and the 
horses picketed, Wolf shook off the 
demon of haste which had ridden him 
clear from Edmonton. While the breed 
started a fire, set water to boil, and fell 
to mixing a bannock, Wolf sought the 
sunny side of a tree, and, with his back 
to the trunk, smoked in placid abstrac- 
tion. Again, when they had eaten, he 
gave himself up to his pipe. Caldover 
made tentative attempts at conversa- 
tion, and, meeting with scant encour- 
agement, turned his attention to other 
matters—the casting of a‘fly for trout 
in a seductive-looking pool being the 
principal one. Duboce curled up in the 
sun and fell asleep. 

Shortly after that, he saw Wolf climb 
through the brush to a rain-worn gully 
on the hillside, and sit there with his 
face turned to what lay upstream. He 
remained there while Caldover reeled 
in a dozen fair-sized fish from that one 
pool. Then he came down and stood 
on the bank. Caldover came dripping 
from midstream, momentarily wrapped 
in the pride of skillful angling. Wolf 
jarred him back to disagreeable facts 
with his first sentence. 

“Those fellows haven’t seen us yet,” 
he observed casually. “It will be just 
as well if they don’t see me—even if 
they should notice our camp. 
ing into the brush and take a sleep. If 
any of them comes around, why, we’re 
a hunting party. Sabe?” 

“So they’ve jumped your claim, all 
right,” Caldover delivered himself of 
the obvious. He began to see, also, 
with a little clearer vision of the North, 
what Wolf’s reference to a “fuss” 
might mean. “What are you going to 
do?” 

“I can tell’ you better when I’ve fig- 
ured it out, myself,’ Wolf returned. 
“Im going to size things up before I 
do anything.” 

Caldover said no more, though he 
would have given a good deal to know 
what was in Wolf’s mind. Being by 


I’m go- ` 


nature and training both observant and 
analytical, any problem with a human 
factor interested him. Wolf’s attitude 
seemed to be that it was his own pri- 
vate affair; the correctness of which 
position Caldover could not gainsay, 
and consequently forbore too great a 
degree of inquisitiveness. : 

At the same time, he could not help 
thinking that Mr. Wolf contemplated 
some move which might be of a sur- 
prising variety—in view of the circum- 
stances. Caldover was by now aware 
that a dispute over property in the 
Cross Peak region could easily assume 
an aspect that would never arise in San 
Francisco or Edmonton, or any place 
where legal procedure could be invoked 
overnight. 

“By Jove!” he reflected, with an ap- 
praising eye upon Wolf’s sinewy figure 
and thin, determined face, “when it 
takes a month to call a policeman, and 
another month for him to show up——” 

He did not even complete the sen- 
tence in his mind. Quite easily he 
dropped into a brown study ; the magni- 
tude of distance, the huge, unpeopled 
solitudes began to suggest things. 

Wolf brought him back to actualities 
in a minute, 

“To-night Pm going up there and 
scout around,” he said shortly. ‘‘Mean- 
time, I’m going to cat-nap. Keep an 
eye out for visitors from above.” 

Caldover nodded acquiescence. He 
sat down on the creek bank, and 
watched Wolf until he slipped into a 
thicket with a quilt over one arm. 
Then, with his brow wrinkled into a 
multitude of fine creases, he set to work 
cleaning the fish he had caught. After 
which, he took them to camp, and, 
hanging the string to a branch, sought 
a sunny spot, where he spent the rest - 
of the afternoon. 

Near sundown, Wolf emerged from 
his retreat, and started a fire. 

“We'll eat and be done with it,” he 
said to Caldover, “so there’ll be no 
blaze after dark to bring one of that 
outfit around here.” 

During the preparation and eating of 
the meal, he made no further reference 
to what he proposed doing, When they 
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were done, he buckled on his cartridge 
belt, and, taking up his rifle, turned to 
Caldover. 

“PII be back in the morning, prob- 
ably,” he said. “If I’m not, don’t wor- 
ry. I'll show up by and by.” 

When he was gone, it occurred to 
Caldover that he might have offered to 
go with him. But it was too late then, 
and so he was compelled to spread his 
blankets and lie staring wakefully at 
the star-flecked sky until an unseason- 
able hour. When he did fall asleep, it 
was to dream of Wolf fighting a great 
battle against a man of ungodly size, 
while he, Caldover, sat by, methodically 
taking notes of the conflict. 

The voice of Duboce awakened him. 
Though the valley lay in shadow the 
sun glinted on the ragged tip of Cross 
Peak. The breed sat up among his tum- 
bled bedding, listening with head 
craned, 

“By gar, som’bodee up de creek hees 
shoot beeng—beeng—beeng, queek,” he 
said to Caldover. 

They strained their ears for the next 
minute, but all that came to them was 
the faint sounds made by the horses 
grazing near at hand, the chirrup of a 
small bird in a tree, and the murmur of 
running water. 

“Oh, well,” Duboce relaxed. “May- 
beso som’ hontaire hees shoot. Ah’m 
not teenk ’bout dat.” 

“What made you think there might 
be something wrong when you heard 
those shots?” Caldover asked, while 
they sat waiting for the coffeepot to 
boil. It struck him as a trifle strange 
that Duboce should know anything of 
their real errand—to his knowledge, 
Wolf had never discussed it before him. 

“Me? Well, Ahm look for 
som’teeng,’ The breed shrugged his 
shoulders at the query. “Ah don’ 
know for sure—but Meestaire Wolf 
hees not go off een de night weet hees 
gon for notteeng. Besides dat, Felix 
LaRue hees tell me som’teengs een Ed- 
monton. By gar, Ah’m not all tam 
sleep, me,” he finished with a chuckle. 
And Caldover decided that Duboce was 
quicker-witted than he looked to be. 

They ate, and while Caldover, over, 


his pipe, hesitated between a slight un- 
easiness on Wolf’s account and a nat- 
ural angling enthusiasm, a mounted 
man clattered down the flat. 

Caldover, standing by the fire, took in 
every detail of his dress and features. 
He was a big man, bigger than Caldover 
even, and the face that surmounted his 
thick neck was coppery-red from 
stress of wind and sun. A thick, square 
beard bristled from his chin. The dif- 
ference between his complexion and 
hair was of shade rather than color. 
The eyes of him were small and blue, 
and they took in the horses, the camp 
outfit, and the two men with quick, 
searching glances. 

His expression was not unpleasant 
as he reined up by the fire and greeted 
Caldover. In fact, his manner was 
roughly apologetic. He wasted no 
words, but came straight to point 
after a preliminary “Howdy do.” 

“Me and two partners chavs got a 
prospect up the creek a ways,” he ad- 
dressed the novelist. ‘This mornin’ a 
bughouse party come rampin’ in an’ al- 
lowed he’d run us off of it. We had a 
little trouble.” 

“Well?” Caldover filled in the pause 
with an interrogation. 

“Well,” the other continued dryly, 
“we was three to one, an’ I guess we 
hurt him some. I supposed that he be- 
longed to this outfit, seein’ it’s the one 
white man’s camp that I know of in 
this country. So I thought I’d come 
down an’ tell yuh what happened to 
your friend—if he is your friend. I 
thought maybe you’d want to come up 
an’ take him away or look after him or 
somethin’. We fixed him up best we 
could—but he looked to me like he was 
about all in.” 

“Do you mean to say,” Caldover de- 
manded, “that Wolf came to your camp 
and started a row, and that you fellows 
shot him?” 

“Exactly,” the man replied, un- 
ruffled. “Maybe yuh heard a few shots 
a while ago. It’s a blame nasty busi- 
ness—but when a man comes into your 
camp an’ jumps yuh, why, yuh ain’t got 
no choice. We ain’t lookin’ for trouble, 
though, an’ we'd like to have yuh come 
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an’ see him. Maybe he'll pull through. 
1 don’t know. We just naturally had 
to beat him at his pwn game.” 

“PIL come along,” said Caldover hur- 
riedly. He could scarcely believe that 
Wolf had tried to oust them single- 
handed in that peremptory fashion, but 
here was a bluff stranger calmly sup- 
plying the details—and he might be 
able to do something for Wolf. 

He brought up the roan, saddled him, 
and laid hold of the stirrup. Then he 
noticed the breed eying him dubiously. 
He hesitated. The red-faced one 
seemed to read his thoughts. 

“No use havin’ your camp so far 
down,” he observed. “We ain't 
wolves, though we aim to hold our own. 
’F I was you, Id have this other feller 
pack up an’ bring the layout close to the 
old cabin.” 

“Very good idea, by Jove!” Caldover 
muttered, taking the miner’s suggestion 
at its face value. He told Duboce 
what to do, swung up, and jogged away 
across the flat beside his caller. 

At the cabin itself, there was little 
enough sign of life. They dismounted. 
The big man gave the door a push, and 
motioned Caldover to go in. He en- 
tered, glancing about for Wolf, but 
there was no sign of Wolf or any other 
within the four walls. He whirled at 
a coarse chuckle behind him, and 
looked into the muzzle of a Winchester, 
Above it the red face grinned derisively. 

Caldover found no words to voice 
his astonishment. He was unarmed. 
He never carried a revolver, and his 
rifle was slung under the right stirrup 
leather on the roan outside. He could 
only stare and wonder what it meant. 

“Back up a little, partner,” the fel- 
low ordered, and Caldover made haste 
to obey. 

Some one walked past the window. 
A few seconds later, another man stuck 
his head in the doorway. 

“What’s up, Sandy——” he began, at 
sight of the threatening gun. Caldover 
remembered the name—Sandy Allan. 

“Shut up,” the big man growled. 
“T’m doin’ this.” 

“T kin see that,” the other retorted. 
“But why?” 


“You'll find out pretty quick,” Al- 
lan returned. “Now, you’’—to Caldover 
—“are up here t’ help Mister DeForest 
Wolf show his teeth, ain’t yuh?” 

“If you put it that way,” the nov- 
elist burst out angrily, “I am. And Pd 
show you a pretty fair set of my own if 
that gun was turned the other way.” 

Allan grinned widely. “Yuh don’t 
say,” he fleered. “Well, we'll see about 
that. Is Cap up in the brush keepin’ 
his eye peeled?” he asked the man in 
the doorway. 

The other nodded. 

“All right. I’m goin’ to get action on 
Mister Wolf pretty quick,” he declared. 
“T went down to their camp to size it 
up, an’ when I seen this mild-lookin’ 
sport I got an idee. I laid out to fetch 
him here, an’ here he is. Now, I’m 
goin’ to stick my gun in this feller’s 
back an’ walk him ahead uh me to that 
prospect hole. You git in behind me, 
Bill, an’ keep in line. See? He won't 
cut loose for fear uh hittin’ his pal, an’ 
that way we'll git to have a talk with 
this Wolf party.” 

“T don’t like this sort uh business, 
Sandy, an’ that’s no dream,” Bill 
grumbled. “But I suppose we got to 
go through, since we’ve started. This 
feller’s a husky-lookin’ jasper.” He 
jerked his thumb toward Caldover. 
“Pd tie them hands uh his, if I was 
you.” 

“Tie nothin!” Allan snorted impa- 
tiently. “You an’ Cap are like a pair 
of old wimmin. “If he gets gay, PI 
plug him, that’s all.” And he favored 
the novelist with a look calculated to 
put the fear of God in him. 

The net result of their talk and action 
was that Caldover stepped into the 
open, quivering with a rage such as he 
had never experienced in his life. It 
was bad enough to be fooled and made 
a monkey of ; but to be used as a stalk- 
ing-horse against Wolf was a cap sheaf 
that stirred him to murderous resent- 
ment. 

Not till he had traversed some three 
hundred yards from the cabin, guided 
by the prodding of a rifle barrel in the 
small of his back, and a running fire of 
threatening comment from Allan, did 
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he fully comprehend how he was lend- 
ing himself to Wolf’s undoing. They 
had passed out of the quaking aspens 
and brush. The mouth of the prospect 
hole gaped on the mountainside, and he 
knew that Wolf must be intrenched 


within. Perhaps—indeed it was a cer- 
tainty that Wolf would þe on the 
watch. He stopped short, facing 
about. 


“I won't go a step farther,’ he 
shouted. 

The hammer clicked back under Al- 
lan’s thumb. His little eyes burned. 

“Hike, you ——” he 
swore, and his voice sank venomously: 
“Straight up to that hole, or Pll drill 
yuh!” 


A month earlier Caldover . would 
have leaned back in his chair and 
proved conclusively, out of his wide 
knowledge of human weaknesses, that 
no man, whatever his courage, lightly 
takes his life in his hands. He knew 
quite thoroughly the dominant force of 
self-preservation. So that he was prob- 
ably as much surprised as Sandy Allan 
to find himself wrenching the rifle out 
of the big man’s hands and swinging a 
clinched fist for the red, hairy jaw. 

By the grace of God and a hard- 
pulling trigger, the rifle did not go off, 
for all the vigorous twist that tore it 
from Allan’s grip. The quickness— 
together with the unexpectedness—of 
the attack sent Allan backward, thereby 
knocking down the smaller man be- 
hind. Allan tripped’ and fell to his 
knees. Caldover kicked at him;-missed, 
and the big man came to his feet like 
a cat, 

What transpired immediately there- 
after will always be more or less 
blurred in  Caldover’s recollection. 
Civilized man, if he be well muscled, 
fights like his brute ancestors. All that 
Caldover saw was a blazing red face, 
partly smeared with blood, and that 
face he tried to smash, though his lack 
of experience in such matters proved a 
sad handicap. He knew that there 
was a third man present, but he had no 
concern for aught save the red face, 
and a swinging paw which had already 
split his nether lip and made sparks 


flash before his right eye. He heard a 
shot, and some one yelled his name. 
Upon that a pair of long arms clutched 
him as he lunged within Allan’s guard 
—and the two of them went down ina 
heap, Caldover on top by virtue of a 
wrestling trick learned in an idle mo- 
ment. Also he seized opportunity and 
Sandy Allan by the beard, and struck 
blow after blow as they wallowed on 
the stony ground. 

A voice which he recognized as 
Wolf’s, stridently exultant, dinned into 
his ears: 

“Let up, Caldover, let up. Leave 
him in shape to talk. You're a bully 
fighter, all right, but don’t mash his 
head to pieces—not yet.” 

Whereat Caldover regained some 
measure of his normal state of mind. 
Looking up, he saw Wolf within ten 
feet; and, just beyond, two others stood 
in an attitude of uneasiness. He re- 
leased Allan’s beard, and rose to his 
feet. Allan scrambled up, and they 
glared at each other like bulldogs torn 
apart before their feud is done. Wolf 
laughed. He slipped his pistol out of 
the scabbard, and handed it to Caldover. 

“Now,” he spoke quietly to Allan, 
“Im going to talk short and sweet to 
you. There’s no chance for an argu- 
ment. You knew that prospect was 
mine. I had it staked. I serve you 
verbal notice—you three—that accord- 
ing to the mining laws of this country 
a block fifteen hundred feet square sur- 
rounding that hole is my claim. I’m no 
hog. I don’t want the earth. But I 
located that, and I’m going to work it. 
You three keep off.” 

“PI see yuh hanged first,” croaked 
Allan, between his swollen lips. 

Far down the narrow floor of the 
valley, Duboce showed in the open, 
crowding his two pack horses to a lope. 

“Theres our other man,” Wolf 
pointed. “There’s three of us. Do you 
think it’s worth while taking a chance?” 

Allan spat a mouthful of blood, and 
turned on his heel with a mumbled 
curse. His two partners glanced fur- 
tively at Wolf. The one called Bill 
shrugged his shoulders. Then they fol- 
lowed Allan, They passed him as he 
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stooped to pick up his rifle. The three 
moved slowly, reluctantly, in the direc- 
tion of the cabin. 

Thirty paces distant, Allan whirled, 
gun to shoulder, bruised cheek cuddling 
the polished stock, a bloodshot eye 
peeping over the sights. Whether he 
or Wolf pulled first, no man can say. 
But the sound that came from Allan’s 
gun dwarfed the thin report of the 
other. He went backward as though a 
horse had kicked him. Wolf jammed a 
fresh cartridge home, and ran down 
the slope, Caldover at his heels. 

“Great Jehovah!” Wolf breathed. 
“Look at him. It’s a horror.” 

And one glimpse of what had been 
the face of a man was enough—and 
more—for the novelist. .He did not 
need to see the shattered receiver, the 
fissured breech, the splintered stock. 
His eyes rested for an instant on the 
ghastly thing, and a feeling akin to sea- 
sickness made him turn away. 

The other two had halted a rod or 
so beyond. They retraced their steps, 
and looked for a moment at the dead 
man. One of them shrank back, and, 
sitting down on a stone, put his face in 
his hands. When he raised it again, it 
was chalky under the tan. 

“It makes me sick to look at,” he 
quavered. “I told him not t’ load them 
ca’t’idges with that smokeless powder. 
He was careless. I knowed that gun’d 
blow back on him some day. An’ she 
did. Ain’t he a horrible-lookin’ thing 
now?” 

“He is,” Wolf soberly agreed. “Let’s 
bury him and have it done. This ought 
to put a stop to the row.” 

“We'll plant him,” Bill put in sadly. 
“Whilst we stood by him because we 
was in with him, we wasn’t. strong for 
fightin’, nohow.” 

The four of them went up to the 
prospect hole, where Bill said they 
would find pick and shovel. In the 
mouth of the hole, they looked back 
and saw Duboce pull up his horse by 
that gruesome thing and heard the 
sharp snort when the frightened brute 
plunged away from the smell of blood. 
Then Bill pointed to a pile of filled 
ore sacks. $ 


“See here,” he spoke to Wolf, “we 
got fourteen head uh horses—most of 
‘em mine. Pll make yuh a trade—ten 
uh them horses for as much uh this 
stuff as I can pack on two. That’ll 
leave me an’ Cap a nag apiece to ride 
out. I’m sick uh this country.” 

“You'll get a good big price for your 
horses,” Wolf answered. “But it’s a 
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And then they took pick and shovel, 
and went soberly back to bury their 
dead. 


A chill October wind, with its whis- 
perings of snow to come, flicked up 
and down the platform of Strathcona 
Station, flapping the tails of Wolf’s 
overcoat as he talked hurriedly to 
Caldover of the ore sacks in the express 
car—treasure packed out by virtue of 
the windfall of horses. 

“No, I’ve got enough to see me 
through the winter, and start things 
humming in the spring,’ he was say- 
ing. “Anyhow, you couldn’t get in 
there before May—so you might as well 
take the winter easy. Pll be Johnny- 
on-the-spot with a lot of the best ore 
sacked when you do blow in.” 

The business of loading express and 
baggage drew to a close. Wolf saw 
the conductor look at his watch, glan- 
cing engineward impatiently. He knew 
the signs. 

“All aboard !” 

“Remember what you said that first 
time I met you?” Wolf broke out, smil- 
ing broadly. The car wheels creaked, 
and the novelist swung up on the lower 
step. Wolf kept pace with the moving 
car. “That day at the Scribes? When 
we were all spinning yarns?” 

“You bet I do,” Caldover shouted 
above the noise of departure. “I made 
a first-rate ass of myself, come to think 
of it.” 

“Oh, you Caldover!” Wolf yelled at 
him when he could no longer follow. 
“You hooted when I said all men had a — 
red streak in ’em. Now, you’ve seen it. 
Now, you go back and tell the crowd, 
and the chances are they won’t believe 
you. Remember me to Passmore and 
Gregg. Good-by, old man, good-by !” 
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SYNOPSIS OF FIRST PART 


Ashton-Kirk, a young millionaire, makes the investigation of unusual crimes his hobby. To him one 
afternoon comes Miss Edyth Vale, a society girl and heiress to an immense fortune. She believes that her 
fiance, Allen Morris, has fallen under the power of a sinister numismatist and art collector named Hume. 
At four o’clock the following morning she sends for Kirk and tells him that Hume has just been murdered; 
that Morris had made veiled threats the night before; and that he has since disappeared. Kirk, accom- 
panied by his friend, Jimmy Pendleton, begins his efforts to solve this mystery. Going to Hume’s shop, he 
sees that the victim has been killed with a bayonet which is still in the body. The place is in great dis- 
order. But only pictures of General Anthony Wayne have been disturbed. Dozens of these have been 
torn from the walls and albums and scattered on the floor. One, a large oil has been cut but only partially 
removed from its frame. The coroner who arrives before Kirk has concluded his investigations, learns 
that Hume had had two visitors the night before, one an unknown man, the other a young Italian musician 
named Antonio Spotola. Later in the day Kirk sees the people who sold the bayonet and learns that an 
Italian had purchased it. The police also find this out and immediately arrest Spotola as the murderer of 


Hume. 
night he was killed, Miss Edyth Vale. 


Shortly after this Ashton-Kirk discovers that there had been another visitor at Hume’s place the 


(A Three-Part Story—Part II.) 


CHAPTER IX. 
MISS VALE TELLS WHAT SHE KNOWS. 


SHTON-KIRK arose, kicked 
A aside the litter of newspapers, 
and placed a chair for his 

visitor. 

“Your man told me that I was ex- 
pected,” she said. “How did you know 
that I would come this morning?” 

“I knew that you’d be sure to read all 
the newspapers. And I was pretty con- 
fident as to the effect the Star’s account 
would have.” 

She sat down quietly. For a few 
moments she did not speak. A slight 
trembling of the lower lip was the only 
indication of the strain under which 
she was laboring. Finally, she said: 

“I am very sorry that I deceived you 
yesterday morning.” 

He waved his hand lightly. “I was 
not deceived; so there was no harm 
done.” ; 

She began tugging nervously at her 


gloves, much as she had done a few 
mornings before. Her face was still 
composed; but deep in her beautiful 
eyes was an expression of fear. 

“I might have known that I could - 
not do it,” she said. “But the impulse 
came to me to deny everything as the 
easiest and safest way out of it all; and 
I obeyed it. I was not calm enough to 
consider the possible harm that it might 
do. However, I suppose the newspa- 
pers would have ferreted out the facts 
in any event.” 

“They are very keen in the pursuit 
of anything that promises a good 
story,” agreed the investigator. “But 
if you had given me the facts as you in- 
tended doing when you called me on the 
phone yesterday morning, I’d have had 
at least twenty-four hours’ start of 
them.” 

She leaned toward him earnestly. 

“T am going to be frank with you 
now,” she said. “And perhaps it is not 
yet too late. When I left you two 
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mornings ago, I felt easier in my mind 
than I had in months before. From 
what I had heard of you, I felt sure 
that the little problem which I had sent 
you would proye absurdly simple. This 
feeling clung to me all day. I was light 
and happy, .and astonished my aunt, 
Mrs. Page, by consenting to go with her 
to Mrs. Barron’s that night—a thing 
that I had been refusing to do for a 
long time. 

“Late in the afternoon, Allen—Mr. 
Morris—came. As soon as I saw him, 
I knew that something had happened, 
or was about to happen. There was no 
color in his face; his eyes had a fever- 
ish glitter; his voice was high-pitched 
and excited. To my surprise, he 
plunged into the subject of our mar- 
riage. He discussed it excitedly. Ap- 
parently it was no longer a dim, far-off 
thing, but one which he saw very clear- 
ly. As you may imagine, I was both 
astonished and delighted. But this was 
only at first. In a little while I noticed 
something in his tone, in his manner, in 
his feverish eyes that I did not like.” 

She paused for a moment. Ashton- 
Kirk clasped his knee with both hands, 
and regarded her with interest. 

“It was a sort of subdued fierceness,” 
continued Miss Vale. “When he men- 
tioned our happiness that was to be, I 
could see his hands close tightly, I 
could read menace in the set of his jaw. 
As he was going, he said to me: 

““There has been something—a 
something that you’ve never been able 
to understand—keeping us apart. But 
it is about at an end. Human nature 
endures a great deal, sometimes, but 
its endurance does not last forever. To- 
night, my dear, puts an end to my en- 
durance. I am going to show what I 
should have shown long ago—that I’m 
a man.’ 

“Then he went away, and I was 
frightened. All sorts of possibilities 
presented themselves to me—vague, in- 
definite, formless terrors. I tried to 
shake them off, but could not. That 
night I went to Mrs. Barron’s, as I had 
promised. I talked to people I 
laughed. I even danced. But never for 
a eet did the fear cease gripping at 
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my heart. At last I could stand it no 
longer. I felt that I must go to where 
this danger was confronting Allen; and 
as the house in Christie Place was the 
first that arose in my mind, I went 
there. 

“T saw the cab upon the opposite side 
of the street; and the driver of it look- 
ing at me so fixedly is what caused me 
to drive on without stopping, as the 
newspaper states I did. But my cour- 
age came back in a few moments. I 
returned and went in.” 

“You halted on the stairs,” said Ash- 
ton-Kirk. “Why?” 

“Because I saw a light moving about 
in the hallway above,’ answered Miss 
Vale. Then she added: “But how did 
you know that I had stopped upon the 
stairs?” 

“I did not know it,” replied Ashton- 
Kirk. “In his story, the cab driver 
says you entered at Hume’s door and 
went upstairs. I have looked into the 
matter, and found that the position 
which his cab occupied at the time was 
fully fifteen feet west of Hume’s door- 
way, making it impossible for him to 
see whether you went up at once. In 
the face of what immediately followed 
your entrance, or rather, what is said 
to have followed it, I thought it rea- 
sonable to suppose that you had 
stopped.” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Vale. 

“You say there was a light moving 
about. But what else did you see?” 

“Nothing.” 

“But you heard something?” 

“Yes; the revolver shot, and then the 
dreadful cry that followed it.” 

Ashton-Kirk unclasped his hands 
from about his knee, placed them upon 
the arms of his chair, and leaned for- 
ward. 

“But between the two—after the 
shot, and before the cry, you heard a 
door close,” he said. 

She gave a little gasp of surprise. 

“I did,” she said. “I remember it 
distinctly, now that you mention it. It 
closed sharply, but not very loudly.” 

“The cab driver says that the cry re- 
sembled that of a parrot or cockatoo. 
What do you think?” 
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“It was not unlike their scream,” said 
Miss Vale. “But I was too much 
startled to think of comparing it with 
anything at the time.” 

“What happened after you heard this 
cry?” 

“I waited for some little time, part 
way up the stairs. Then the light, 
which I had seen glancing over the 
walls and across the ceiling, seemed to 
halt and die down. After this, there 
was a pause, a stoppage of everything; 
and a fear took possession of me. Sup- 
pose Allen had really intended visiting 
the place! Suppose he had preceded 
me! Suppose something dreadful had 
just happened—something in which he 
had had a part! 

“Filled with thoughts like these, I 
ascended the remaining stairs. There 
was a light shining through the lettered 
glass of the door at the front; but the 
hall was deserted ; the far end was thick 
with shadows. I tried the door where 
the light was, but it was fast. The door 
nearest the stairs was open; I entered 
by that, and passed into the front room 
through a communicating doorway. 
Then I saw the body, turned out the 
light, ran stumbling through the rooms 
and down the stairs.” 

“Why did you turn out the light?” 
asked the investigator. 

“T don’t know. Partly, I suppose, to 
shut the awful thing upon the floor 
from my sight—and partly a 

She stopped, but Ashton-Kirk com- 
pleted the sentence for her: 

“And partly with the confused idea 
that you might hide the deed from pub- 
lic gaze, and in that way save Allen 
Morris from the consequences of his 
crime.” 

At this she sprang up, her hands out- 
stretched appealingly. 

“No, no!” she cried. 
guilty! He did not do it!” 

“My dear young lady,” said Ashton- 
Kirk soothingly, “control yourself. 
Don’t forget that before this thing is 
ended, you will probably need all the 
self-command you can summon,” Then, 
as she resumed her seat, he added: “I 
did not say that he was guilty. I was 
merely telling you of the formless 


“He is not 


thought that you had in mind when 
you turned out the light.” 

She sat staring at him, the horror of 
it all still in her eyes. Then she nodded 
her head slowly, and said in a husky 
voice: 

“Yes; that is what I thought, and 
that is why I called you on the tele- 
phone. I thought you would pity me 
and show me some way of covering it 
all up. But after I had your promise 
to come, I was seized with the fear that 
you might—that you might betray him. 
That is, I suppose, the real reason why 
I tried to deceive you. In my terror, I 
thought Allen guilty. But, of course, 
now that I have had time to calmly 
think it over, I know differently.” 

“You have judged that it was prob- 
ably he who was seen to go into Hume’s 
before the murder?” 

“Ves,” 

“Hume was alive when Berg closed 
up his shop; he was dead when you 
entered his showroom a half hour or 
so later. Therefore he must have met 
his death while the cab driver, Sams, 
sat on his box across. the street. Now, 
while Morris was seen to go in, it is 
not at all positive that he was the man 
who came out. We are not sure that 
he was not present when the crime was 
committed.” 

Miss Vale reared her head proudly. 

“Ts it possible,’ she said, “that you 
are trying to fix this deed upon Allen 
Morris?” 

“T am trying to find the real truth,” 
answered Ashton-Kirk gravely. 

“The police,” said Miss Vale, “ac- 
cording to the newspapers, thought that 
the criminal gained admission by way 
of the roof. This may or may not be 
so; but I think it is pretty evident that 
he made his way out in that manner. I 
was on the stairs while he was in the 
hall. He fled, but as he did not pass 
me, he must have gone upward. If 
Allen Morris had done this murder, he 
would not have thought of this; not 
knowing the section, he would have 
been ignorant as to where the roof 
would lead. But if Spotola were the 
man who remained, it would have béen 
different. Do the papers not say that 
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he lives in a garret, or loft, in the same 
block? How easy it would have been 
for him to pass out upon the roof of 
four hundred and seventy-eight after 
the crime, and then over the housetops 
of the block until he came to a scuttle 
which perhaps led into his very attic?” 

“That,” said Ashton-Kirk, “is very 
well conceived. But it has one weak- 
ness: You are not sure that the mur- 
derer did ascend to the roof after the 
crime. He may have been lurking in 
the shadows. He may have been watch- 
ing you as you discovered the body, 
while you ran down the hall. To be 
sure, you slammed the door behind 
you; and so locked it. But, like all 
spring or latch locks, it could be readily 
opened from the inside. No one else 
came out while the cab driver waited; 
but that was only for another fifteen 
minutes, according to his own state- 
ment. The murderer could easily have 
waited until he had gone, and then 
slipped out, also locking the door .after 
him.” 

They went further into the matter, 
she imploring him to do his utmost for 
both Morris and herself. She said in 
conclusion : 

“Of course I now understand that 
the entire matter will eventually get 
into the papers. It is too late to pre- 
vent that. But it is not too late for you 
to fix the guilt where it belongs. And I 
have every confidence in you to do it. 
If I had not, I don’t know what I 
should do.” 

“T will do what I can. Success some- 
times comes easily—sometimes one is 
forced to fight hard for it. But rest as- 
sured that I will do what I can.” 

She was going; he held the library 
door open for her while the grave-faced 
Stumph waited in the hall. 

“Tt will, perhaps, be necessary for me 
to see Mr. Morris some time during the 
course of the day,” said Ashton-Kirk, 
as an afterthought. “Would it be con- 
venient for you to let him know that I 
can be-seen at six?” 

The fear which his soothing words 


_had driven from her eyes, swept back 
“into them. He saw her tremble and 
. Steady herself against the door frame. 
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“I cannot let him know,” she said. “I 
have not seen him since—since the time 
I have mentioned. I have waited, tele- 
phoned, sent messages, even gone in 
person. But I could not find him. No 
one seems to know anything of his 
whereabouts.” 


CHAPTER X. 
WHO PURCHASED THE BAYONET? 


For some time after Miss Vale had 
gone, Ashton-Kirk stood at one of the 
windows and looked down at the sor- 
did, surging, dirty crowd in the street. 

Then Pendleton came. He was bur- 
dened with newspapers, and looked ex- 
cited. 

“T brought these, thinking that per- 
haps you had not seen them,” he ex- 
plained, throwing the dailies among the 
others upon the floor. “But I note that 
your morning’s reading has been very 
complete. Now, tell me, Kirk, what 
the devil do you think of all this?” 

“T suppose you refer to the published 
reports of the Hume case?” 

“Of course! As far as I am con- 
cerned, there is noi, just now, any other 
thing of consequence on earth.” Then 
he struck the table with his fist. “And 
it’s all the fault of Allen Morris! If I 
had Morris here, I’d show him a few 
things—the pup!” Then suddenly he 
stepped to the window and faced his 
friend. “But now that it is as it is,” 
he demanded, “what are we going to do 
about it?” 

“There are quite a number of very 
sensible things for us to do,” replied 
Ashton-Kirk good-humoredly. “And 
the first of them is to keep our tem- 
pers—the second, to keep cool.” 

“All right,” sulked Pendleton. “I 
know well enough that I need to do 
both. But what next?” 

“Ts your car still outside?” 

“Ves,” 

“Good ! 
to-day.” 

Within half an hour, Ashton-Kirk, 
in a perfectly fitting, carefully pressed 
suit of gray, with tan shoes and a light- 
colored cap, led the way down to the 
car. As they got in, he said: 


We'll have a little use for it 
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“We'd better go to Bernstine’s first.” 

A half hour’s run through a baffling 
maze of vehicles brought them to the 
curb before a store with a very con- 
spicuous modern front of plate glass 
and metal. Inside they inquired for 
one of the Messrs. Bernstine; and 
upon one of the gentlemen presenting 
himself, Ashton-Kirk handed him his 
card. Mr. Bernstine was stout, bald, 
and affable. 

“T have heard of you, sir,” said he, 
“and am delighted to be of service.” 

“Within the last few weeks,” said 
Ashton-Kirk, “you have had a sale of 
rifles and other things condemned by 
the military authorities at Bolivia.” 

Mr. Bernstine wrinkled his smooth 
forehead in reflection. 

“Bolivia?” said he. “Now, let me 
see.” He pondered heavily for a few 
moments, and then sighed. “You see,” 
he explained, “we sell so many lots, 
from so many different places, that we 
can hardly keep the run of them. But 
our books will show; everything we do 
is in our books.” 

He looked down the long store, and 
called loudly : 

“Sime !”’ 

Sime instantly put in an appearance. 
He was small, sandy-haired, and 
freckled. He wore an alert expression, 
and carried a marking pencil behind his 
ear. 

“This is our shipping and receiving 
clerk,” said Mr. Bernstine. “He’s up 
to everything around the place.” 

Sime listened to Ashton-Kirk’s ques- 
tion attentively. 

“Yes,” he said, in answer, “we had 
some stuff lately. Sold well, too, con- 
sidering the time of the year.” He 
pulled open a drawer, and took out a 
canvas-covered ‘book. “Two gross 
rifles; one hundred gross cartridges.” 
He closed the book, tossed it into the 
drawer, and then slid the drawer shut. 
“There were a few bayonets, too. 
About half a dozen.” 

“The bayonets,” said Ashton-Kirk, 
“are what we are after. They were all 
sold, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” replied Sime. 

“Do you know who bought them?” 


“No. The purchasers left no names; 
they took the articles with them—that is, 
all except one.” 

“And that one——” 

“It was sold to Mr. Cartwright, the 
artist, and was sent to his studio a few 
blocks away. But there was another— 
the last one that we had,” suddenly, 
“and now that I get thinking of it, I 
remember we had some trouble about 
it. The man that bought it was an 
Italian.” : 

Pendleton darted a swift look at Ash- 
ton-Kirk, but the investigator’s expres- 
sion never changed. 

“When he asked for the bayonet,” 
proceeded Sime, “I knew we had one 
left, but I could not just lay my hands 
on it. He paid for it, and I said we'd 
send it to him. He started to give me 
his address, and then changed his mind, 
and said he’d come back again.” 

ee don’t recall the address ?” 
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“Was it Christie Place?” 

Sime pointed at Ashton-Kirk with 
his pencil. “You’ve got it,” said he. 
“That was it, sure enough.” 

Ashton-Kirk thanked the clerk and 
the beaming Mr. Bernstine, and with 
Pendleton left the place. 

“T think,” said Pendleton, as they 
climbed into the car, “that this about 
fixes the thing. The musician, Antonio 
Spotola, is guilty beyond a doubt.” 

The investigator settled back after 
giving the chauffeur his next stop. 

“ ‘Beyond a doubt’ is rather an ex- 
treme expression,” said he. “The fact 
that the bayonet was purchased by an 
Italian who gave his address as Christie 
Place is not enough to convict Spotola. 
All sorts of people live in that street, 
and there are perhaps other Italians 
among them.” 

At the huge entrance to a railroad 
station, they drew up. 

Within, Ashton-Kirk inquired for 
the general passenger agent, and was 
directed to the ninth floor. 

“Oh, yes,” said the agent, after glan- 
cing at the investigator’s card. “I have 
heard of you, of course. What can I 
do for you?” 

From his card case, Kirk produced 
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the small blue particle which he had 
found upon the desk of the murdered 
man. 

“Here is a fragment cut from a 
ticket,” he said. “It is shaped like a 
keystone. I would like to know, if you 
can tell me, what train is taken out by 
the conductor who uses the keystone 
punch,” 


The agent touched a signal, and 
picked up the end, of a tube. 
“The ticket counter,” said he. “At 


once.’ 
The ticket counter came into the 
room almost immediately. 


“What conductor uses a punch 
which cuts out a keystone?” inquired 
the agent. 


“Purvis,” replied the ticket counter 
young man. “He runs the Ham- 
mondsville local.” 

“I am obliged to you both,” said 
Ashton-Kirk. ‘This little hint may be 
immensely valuable to me. And now,” 
to the agent, “if I could have a moment 
with Conductor Purvis, I would be 
more grateful to you than ever.” 

“His train leaves in eight minutes 
from track number six,” said the agent. 


CHAPTER XIL 
THE TRAIL OF THE CANDLE. 


Kirk found the conductor of the 
Hammondsville local at the gate of 
track six. 

“Oh, the general passenger agent 
sent you?” said the conductor. “All 
right. What’s wanted?” 

“Your train stops at a station called 
Cordova, does it not?” 

elt stops every place. 
of them 

“There is an institution at Cordova, 
I believe?” 

“For deaf and dumb kids—yes.” 

“Of course some of the people from 
there ride in and out with you at 
times ?” 


Cordova’s one 


“I don’t get many of the youngsters. * 


But the folks that run the place often 
come to the city.” 
“You are acquainted with them?” 
Purvis grinned. 


“Well, you know it’s hard to get ac- 
quainted with some of them asylum 
people. There’s only a couple of them 
that can talk!” 

“T see. Does one of them happen to 
be rather a small man, who wears thick 
glasses, dresses very carefully, and af- 
fects a silk hat?” 

“Oh, yes,’ said the conductor. “I 
know that man. He goes in and out 
quite often. Very polite, too. Always 
says “Good day’ with his fingers.” 

“Have you ever heard his name?” 

“Yes. It’s Locke. He’s some kind 
of a teacher.” 

Ashton-Kirk thanked the man, and 
with Pendleton walked back to the car. 

“You have not made sure of the 
man,” said Pendleton. “You forgot to 
inquire if Mr. Locke favored the Ger- 
man dramatists.” 

For a moment Ashton-Kirk looked 
puzzled, then he burst into a laugh. 

“Ah,” said he, “you remember that?” 

“Of course I remember it. How can 
I forget it or any of the other things 
that you do or say?” 

They got into the car, and Ashton- 
Kirk gave the order: 

“Christie Place.” Then to Pendle- 
ton, he added, as the machine started: 
“T want to make some inquiries at the 
house where Spotola lived; and, in or- 
der to make the matter clearer, we'll 
just drop in at four hundred and sev- 
enty-eight.” 

As they proceeded along at a bound- 
ing pace, the investigator related to 
Pendleton what had passed between 
Edyth Vale and himself a few hours 
before. Pendleton drew a great breath 
of relief. 

“Of course I knew that her part in 
the matter was something like that,” he 
said, “but I’m glad to hear it just the 
same.’ 

When they reached Hume’s place 
they found a different policeman at the 
door; but fortunately he knew the in- 
vestigator, and they had no trouble in 
gaining admittance. When about half- 
way up the stairs, Ashton-Kirk said: 

“This, I think, is about the place 
where Miss Vale stopped when she saw 
the light rays moving across the ceiling 
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and wall of the hall. You get the first 
glimpse of those from this point. Re- 
main here a moment, and TIl try to re- 
produce what she heard—with the ex- 
ception of the cry.” 

Pendleton obediently paused upon the 
stairs. Ashton-Kirk went on up and 
disappeared. In a few moments there 
came a sharp, ringing report, and Pen- 
dleton, dashing up the stairs, saw his 
friend holding open the showroom 
door. 

“Its the bell,” said Kirk, pointing to 
the gong at the top of the door frame. 
“When I examined it this morning I 
saw that it was screwed up too tight, 
and knew that it would make a sound 
much like a pistol shot to ears not ac- 
customed to it.” 

Pendleton stared in amazement. 

“I see,” said he. “While Edyth stood 
listening on the stairs, some one opened 
this door.” 

“Yes; some one unacquainted with 
the place. Otherwise, they would have 
known of the bell.” 

“But how did you know that Edyth 
heard a door close?” 

“Whoever rang the bell closed the 
door afterward. It has a spring lock 
like the street door, and was locked 
when Miss Vale tried it a few moments 
later.” 

“You say that the ringing of the bell 
shows the person who rang it to have 
been unacquainted with the place. I 
think you must be wrong here. Spotola 
is acquainted with the place. He was 
here at the time. This is proved by the 
scream of the frightened cockatoo 
wh followed the ringing of the 
bell.” 

“Tt was not a cockatoo that made the 
sound,” said Ashton-Kirk. “Give me 
a moment, and I think I can convince 
you of that.” 

The gas in the hall was lighted. The 
investigator stopped at the foot of the 
stairs leading to the fourth floor. 

“Persons,” he continued, “who se- 
cretly enter buildings, as a rule never 
trust to the lighting apparatus of the 
buildings.” 

He pointed to the lowermost step of 
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the flight; there, as before, were the 
stump of candle, the burnt matches, the 
traces of tallow upon the wood. 

“There were two or more men con- 
cerned in this crime,’ proceeded Ash- 
ton-Kirk, “and that is the method of 
lighting that they chose—a candle. 
Then, too, the candle was not used for 
illumination solely—it served another 
purpose. Look closely at the tracings 
of melted tallow. At first glance they 
may seem the random drippings of a 
carelessly held light. But a little study 
will show you a clearly defined system 
contained in them.” 

“It is as though there were three 
lines of it,” said Pendleton, after a mo- 
ment’s inspection. 

“Right,” said Ashton-Kirk. “Three 
lines there are, and each follows a row 
of tack heads. These latter were, ap- 
parently, once driven in to hold down 
a step-protector of some sort which has 
since become worn out and been re- 
moved.” 

The speaker took a pad of paper and 
a pencil from his pocket. Across the 
pad he drew three lines, one under the 
other. Then, with another glance at 
the candle droppings upon the step, he 
made a copy of them that looked like 
this: 


Pendleton bent over this result, and 
as he looked his eyes widened. 

“Why,” cried he, “they look like 
word signs such as stenographers use.” 

“Good!” said Ashton-Kirk. “And 
that, my dear fellow, is exactly what 
they are. There, scrawled erratically 


sin dripping tallow, is a three-word 


sentence. It is roughly done, and must 
have occupied some minutes. But it is 
well done, and in excellent German. 
Ill translate it for you.” 
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Then he wrote on the pad in big, 
plain Roman letters: 


HINTER 
WAYNE'S 
BILDNISS 


“There it is,’ said the investigator, 
“done into the German language, line 
for line. Brush up your knowledge 
now. Let me see-you turn it into Eng- 
lish.” 

Pendleton, whose German was rusty 
from long gisuse, pondered over the 
three words. Suddenly a light shot 
across his face. 

“Behind Wayne's .Portrait!” He 
fairly shouted the words. “By 
Heaven,” he gasped, “you have it, 
Kirk. Now I understand the smashing 
of the portraits of General Wayne. 
There was something of value hidden 
behind one of them—between the pic- 
ture and the back! But what?” 

“A document of some sort, perhaps.” 

Pendleton stood for a moment, lost 
in the wonder of the revelation. Then 
his tffind began to work once more. 

“But I can’t understand the writing 
of the thing upon the step,” said he. 

“Tt was the fact that it was written 
which proved to me there were at least 
two men concerned. One knew the hid- 
ing place of the coveted object;: and 
this’”’—pointing to the step—‘is how he 
conveyed the information to his com- 
panion.” 

“But,” protested Pendleton, “why did 
he not put it into words? Surely it 
would have been much easier?” 

“Not for this particular person. 
it happens, he was a mute?” 

“It was Locke!” cried Pendleton. 
“The man concerning whom you were 
making inquiries of the railroad con- 
ductor !” 3 

Ashton-Kirk nodded and replied: 

“And it was he who shrieked when 
the door of the showroom opened. The 
outcry of a deaf-mute, if you have ever’ 
heard one, has the same squawking, 
senseless sound as that of a cockatoo.” 

“But,” said Pendleton, “the fact that 
the man who scrawled these signs upon 
the step was a deaf-mute scarcely 
justifies the eccentricity of the thing. 


As 


German dramatists. 
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Why did he not use a pencil as you 
have done?” 

“I can’t say exactly, of course. But 
did it never happen that you were 
without a pencil at a time when you 
needed one rather urgently ?” 

Pendleton stuffed his hands in his 
pockets dejectedly. “You now tell me 
that this man was a mute. Yesterday 
you said he was small, that he was 
nearsighted,.that he was well dressed, 
and knew something of the modern 
You also told the 
conductor that he wore thick glasses 
and a silk hat. I confess if candidly; I 
don’t understand.” 

“T have already given you my rea- 
sons,” said Kirk, “for thinking the man 
to be a mute. I judged that he was of 
small stature because he chose the bot- 
tom step upon which to trace his word 
signs. Even an ordinary-sized man 
would have selected one higher up.” 

“T see,” said Pendleton. 

“The deductions that he was well 
dressed and also nearsighted were from 
the one source. His hat fell off while 
he was tracing the signs. That showed 
me he was forced to stoop very close 
to his work in order to see what he was 
about.” 

“How did you know his hat fell off?” 
asked Pendleton incredulously. 

“The dust upon the step is rather 
thick,” replied Ashton-Kirk composed- 
ly. “If you will notice,” and he indi- 
cated a place on the second step, “here 
is a spot where a round, flat object 
rested, That this object was a silk hat 
is positive. You can see the sharp im- 
press of the nap in the dust. Here is 
the curl in the exact centre of the crown 
zs seen only in silk hats. And men 
who wear silk fats are usually well- 
dressed men.” = 

“But how can you be at all sure that 
the hat fell off? Isn’t it possible that 
he took it off and laid it there?” 

“Possible—yes—but scarcely prob- 
able. A well-dressed man is so from 
instinct. And his instinctive neatness 
would hardly permit him to put his 
well-kept hat down in the dust.” 

“I can understand the thick glasses,” 
said Pendleton; “his being nearsighted 
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suggested those. But what made you 
think he cared for the modern German 
dramatists?” 

“That was a hazard, merely,” and 
the investigator laughed. “He knew 
German, and was apparently a man of 
intelligence. His knowledge of Ger- 
man and shorthand brought the sug- 
gestion of an institution. Then came 
another suggestion that he was an in- 
structor in an institution. The frag- 
ment from the railroad ticket hinted 
that the institution might be out of 
town. Fuller’s research placed two 
such institutions. The ticket counter 
at the railroad office narrowed it down 
to one. The conductor of the train all 
but put his hand on the man.” 

There was a short silence. Then 
Pendleton drew a long breath. 

“Well, Kirk,” said he. “I don’t mind 
admitting that it’s clever.” 

“We have a pretty positive line on 
one of the criminals, and we will now 
turn to the other,” said the investigator 
briskly. “It was this other who com- 
mitted the murder. The infirmities of 
Locke, the mute, made it impossible for 
him to venture into the rooms. For 
some reason which I have not) yet dis- 
covered, but possibly, distrust, he had 
not informed his confederate as to the 
whereabouts of the object of their en- 
trance. When they got as far as this 
hall, he concluded to do so. But as 
neither had a pencil, he conveyed the 
information as shown. Then the con- 
federate entered Hume’s apartments by 
the door which Mrs. Dwyer found 
open. This,*by an oversight, may have 
been left unlocked, or the criminals may 
have had a key. However, that does 
not affect the case one way or another. 

“Tt is my opinion that Hume was 
seated at his desk at this time and heard 
the intruder enter the storage room. 
Then, pushing back his chair as we saw 
it, he arose. The criminal, however, 
sprang upon and struck him so ex- 
pertly that he collapsed without a 
sound. Then the bayonet came into 
play. 

“A search followed for the thing de- 
sired—a search, short, sharp, and sav- 
age. The murderer either found what 


he sought, or the footsteps of Miss 
Vale upon the stairs frightened him. 
At any rate, he pulled open the show- 
room door—the one with the gong. 
Locke, still in the hall, screamed, and 
both fled up these stairs to the roof and 
away.” 

Pendleton waited patiently until his 
friend finished. Then he said, with a 
twinkle in his eye: 

“You say the murderer opened the 
show-room door, the gong rang, and 
then Locke screamed. Now, old chap, 
that’s not possible. If Locke is deaf, 
he couldn’t hear the gong; and so there 
would be no occasion for him to cry 
out.” 

“I think if you’ll go back over what 
I've really said,” retorted Kirk, “you 
will find that I have made no mention 
of Locke crying out because of the 
gong. I said the murderer opened the 
door that has the gong. Then Locke 
screamed, not because he heard any- 
thing, but because of the sight he wit- 
nessed.” 

“Ah (r 

“He caught a glimpse of Hume upon 
the floor as we saw him.” 

“You think, then, that Locke’s in- 
tentions were not murder ?” 

“At the present time I am led to 
think so. The confederate was either 
forced to kill to save himself, or he had 
nursed a private scheme of revenge. 
And the ferocity of the blow with the 
bayonet inclines me to prefer the latter 
as a theory.” 

“That brings us back to both Morris 
and Spotola,” said Pendleton gravely. 
“By all accounts, both bore Hume a 
bitter grudge. But the fact that both 
criminals escaped by the roof shows fa- 
miliarity with the neighborhood, as 
Miss Vale pointed out to you. This 
seems to point to Spotola.” 

“So does the purchase of the bayonet, 
and in the same indefinite fashion,” 
said Kirk. “But come, we motored to 
Christie Place more to inquire about 
this same Italian than anything else. 
So let’s set about it.” 

As they proceeded down the street. 
toward the house in which, according 
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to the newspapers, Spotola lived, the 
investigator paused suddenly. 

“T think,” said he, “it wodd be best 
for us to first see Spotola himself, and 
ask a few questions. This might give 
us the proper point of view for the re- 
mainder.” 

And so they once more got into the 
car, and sped toward the place where 
the violinist was confined. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE THIRD DEGREE. 


Ashton-Kirk and Pendleton were ad- 
mitted to the cell room at the City Hall 
without question; but a distinct sur- 
prise awaited them there. Through a 
private door leading from the detect- 
ive’s quarters they saw the bulky form 
of Osborne emerge; and at his heels 
were Bernstine and his sandy-haired 
clerk. 

When Osborne caught sight of Ash- 
ton-Kirk he expanded into a wide smile 
of satisfaction. 

“Hello!” he greeted. “Glad to see 
you. You're just in time to see me 
turn a new trick. Here’s the people 
that Spotola bought the bayonet from. 
How does that strike you?” 

But Bernstine leaned over and said 
something in a low tone; and the smile 
instantly departed. 

“Oh,” said Osborne ruefully, “this is 
the party who called to see you, is it?” 
Then, turning to -Ashton-Kirk, he 
asked: “How did you get onto this 
bayonet business ?” 

“Just through thinking it over a lit- 
tle, that’s all,’ answered the investi- 
gator. : 

Mr. Bernstine- now approached the 
speaker, a hurt look upon his face. 

“Mr. Kirk,” said he, “why did you 
not tell us about this piece of business? 
Why did you not enlighten us? How 
could you go away and leave us in the 
dark? We are very much occupied, 
and have little time to look at the news- 
papers. It was only by accident that 
Sime happened to see one.” Lowering 
his voice, he added: “There’s a clever 
fellow for you; he saw the whole thing 


in an instant. And so we came right 
here to do what we could to help 
justice.” 

“He’s seen the bayonet, and is pre- 
pared to swear to it,” stated Osborne, 
elated. 

“What of the picture of Spotola in 
the paper?” asked the investigator. 
“Does he recognize that?” 

Osborne’s face fell once more. 

“These half-tones done through 
coarse screens are never any good,” 
said he. “They’d make Gladstone look 
like George Washington. Hes going 
to have a look at the man himself, and 
that'll settle it.” 

With that a turnkey was dispatched; 
and in a few moments he returned, ac- 
companied by a slim, dark young man 
with a nervous, expressive look, and a 
great tangle of curling black hair. The 
face was haggard and drawn; the eyes 
were frightened; the whole manner of 
the man had a piteous appeal. 

Osborne turned to Sime. “Look him 
over carefully,” he directed. “Take 
your time.” 

“I don’t need to,’ answered the 
shipping clerk. “I never seen this man 
before, anywhere.” 

Osborne put his fingers under his- 
collar, and pulled as though to breathe 
more freely. 

“I see,” said he. “He was too foxy 
to buy the thing himself. He sent some 
one else.” Then he fixed his eye on the 
prisoner and ‘continued: “Weve got 
the bayonet on you; so you might as 
well tell us all about it.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Spotola 
anxiously. 

“The easier you make it for us, the 
easier it will be for you,” Osborne told 
him. “If you make us sweat, fitting 
this thing to you, we'll give you the 
limit. Don’t forget that.” 

“I have done nothing,” said Spotola 
earnestly. “I have done nothing. And 
yet you keep me here. Is there not a 
law ?” 

“There is,” said Osborne grimly. 
“That’s what I’m trying to tell you 
about. Now, who bought the bayonet?” 

“The bayonet?” Spotola stared. 
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“The bayonet that Hume was killed 
with.” 

With a truly Latin gesture of de- 
spair, the Italian put his hands to his 
forehead. 

“Always Hume!” he said. “Always 
Hume! I cannot be free of him. He 
was evil!” in a sort of shrill whisper. 
“Even when he is dead, I am mocked 
by him. He was all evil! I believe he 
was a devil!” 

“That was no reason why you should 
kill him,” said Osborne in the positive 
manner of the “third degree.” 


“I did not kill him,” protested Spo- \ 


tola. “There were many times when 
it was in my heart to do so. But I did 
not do it.” 

“Tve heard you say all that before,” 
stated Osborne wearily. Then to the 
turnkey: “Take him away, Curtis.” 

“Just a moment,” interposed Ashton- 
Kirk. “I came here to have a few 
words with this prisoner, and, by your 
leave, Pll speak to him now.’ 

“All right,” replied Osborne. 
yourself,” 

He led Bernstine and Sime out of the 
cell room; the turnkey, with profes- 
sional courtesy, moved away to a safe 
distance; and Ashton-Kirk turned to 
the Italian. 

“You were once first violin with 
Karlson,” said he. “I remember you 
well. I always admired your work.” 

‘An eager look came into the pris- 
oner’s face, 

“I thank you,” he said. “It is not 
many who will remember in me a man 
who once did worthy things. I am 
young,” with despair, ‘ ‘yet how I have 
sunken.” 

“It is something of a drop,” admitted 
Ashton-Kirk, “from a position of first 
violin with Karlson to that of a street 
musician. How did it happen?” 

Sadly the young Italian tapped his 
forehead with one long finger. 

“The fault,” he declared, “is here. I 
have not the—what do you call it?— 
sense. What happened with Karlson 
happened a dozen times before—in 
Italy, in France, in Spain. I am a 
fool!” : 

But justification came into his eyes, 


“Help 


and his hands began to gesticulate elo- 
quently. 

“Karlson is a Swede,” with contempt. 
“The Swedes know the science of mu- 
sic; but they are hard.” 

“The Germans, now,” said Ashton- 
Kirk insinuatingly, “are somewhat dif- 
ferent from the Swedes. Were you 
ever employed under a German con- 
ductor ?” 

“Twice,” replied the violinist, with a 
shrug. “Nobody can deny the art of 
the Germans. But they have their 
faults.” 

“Haupt, a German, wrote a treatise 
on the violin,” said Ashton-Kirk, “If 
you would read that z 

“I have read it,” cried. Spotola. “I 
have read it! It is like that,” and he 
snapped his fingers. 

“But you’ve probably read a transla- 
tion in the English or Italian,” insisted 
the investigator smðothly. “And all 
translations lose something of their vi- 
tality, you know.” 

“I have read it in the German,” de- 
clared the Italian; “in his own lan- 
guage, just as he wrote it. Itis noth- 
in 


Pendleton looked at Ashton-Kirk ad- ` 
miringly. To him, unaccustomed as he 
was to such things, the manner in which 
his friend had established the fact that 
Spotola knew the German language was 
very clever. 

“Marvelous people, the Germans,” 
continued Kirk. “And, with all their 
scholarship, they are so practical. Only 
the other day I came upon a booklet 
published in Leipzig that dealt with the 
difficulty a composer sometimes encoun- 
ters in getting the notes on paper when 
a melody sweeps through his brain. 
The writer claimed that the world had 
lost thousands of inspirations because 
of this, and, to prevent further loss, he 
proffered an invention—a system of— 
so to speak—musical shorthand.” 

A sullen look of suspicion came into 
Spotola’s face. He regarded the 
speaker from under lowered brows. 

“Perhaps you don’t quite understand 
the value of such an invention,” pro- 
ceeded Ashton-Kirk. “But if you had 
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a knowledge of Stenography, and the 

short cuts it 
But the Italian 

brusquely. 

“I know nothing of such things,” 
said he, “and, what is more, I don’t 
want to know anything of them.” 
Then, in a sharp, angry tone, he added: 
“What do you want of me? I am not 
acquainted with you. Why am I an- 
noyed like this? Is it always to be so— 
first one and then another?” 

At this sudden display of resentment, 
the turnkey approached. 

“I will go back to my cell,” Spotola 
told him, “and please do not bring me 
out again. My nerves are bad. I have 
been worried much of late, and I can’t 
stand it.” 

The turnkey looked at Ashton-Kirk, 
who nodded his head. And, as Spotola 
was led gesticulating away, Pendleton 
said, in a low tone of conviction: 

“T tell you, Kirk, there’s your man. 
Besides the other things against him, he 
knows German.” 

“But what of the shorthand signs?” 

“He knows them also. His manner 
proved it. As soon as you mentioned 
shorthand he became suspicious, and 
showed uneasiness and anger. I tell 
you again,” with an air of finality, “he’s 
your man.” 


interrupted him 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A NEW LIGHT ON ALLEN MORRIS. 


From the City Hall the car headed 
for Christie Place once more. It halted 
some half-dozen doors from Hume’s, 
and the occupants got out. 

The first floor was used by a dealer 
in second-hand machinery, but at one 
side was a long, dingy entry with a 
rickety, twisting flight of stairs at the 
end, Ashton-Kirk rang the bell here, 
and, while they waited, a man in blue 
overalls, who had been seated in the 
open door of the machine shop, got up 
and approached them. 

“Looking up the dago?” 
with a grin. 

Ashton-Kirk nodded. 
him?” he inquired. 

“Been acquainted with him ever 


he asked, 


“Do you know 


-and played. 


since he’s been living here—and that’s 
going on three years. Hes a funny 
guy—like most of the other people in 
the place. Mrs. Marx must have her 
hands full trying to keep them in tune. 
I guess you’re detectives, eh?” he asked 
suddenly. 

oe of that sort,” admitted 

irk, 

There came a clatter upon the rickety 
stairs at the far end of the entry. A 
thin, slipshod woman, with untidy hair 
and a sharp face, paused on the lower 
step and looked out at them. 

Ashton-Kirk, followed by the faith- 
ful Pendleton, stepped inside, and ad- 
vanced down the entry. 

“Are you Mrs. Marx?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” snapped the woman. “What 
do you want?” 

“A little information regarding your 
lodger, Antonio Spotola,’” said he. 
“He’s in jail, you know, and we'd like 
to do what we can to help him.” 

“He wasn’t a bad-hearted young 
man,” said the landlady, “but for all 
that, I wish I’d never seen him. If I 
hadn’ t, then r d never had this disgrace 
come on me.’ 

Here she lifted a corner of a soiled 
apron, and applied it to her eyes. 

Then she went-on acidly: 

“Mr. Spotola came here almost three 
years ago. He was engaged in one of 
the vaudeville theatres near here—in 
the orchestra—and he rented the sec- 
ond floor front at six dollars a week. 
Except for the fact that he would play 
awfully shivery music at all hours of 
the night, I was glad to have ‘him. He 
was quiet and polite; he paid regularly ; 
and,’ smoothing back the untidy hair, 
“he gave a kind of tone to the house. 

“But then he lost his position. 
Had a fight, I understand, with some- 
body. For a long time he had 
no work; he moved from the sec- 
ond floor front to the attic. When he 
could get no job, he went on the street 
Afterward, he got the 
trained birds. I didn’t like this much. 
It didn’t do the house no good to have 
a street fiddler living in it. And then 
the birds were a regular nuisance with 
their noise. But he paid regular, and 
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after a while he took to keeping the 
birds in a box in the loft, so I put up 
with it.” 

“We'll look at his room, if you 
please,” -said the investigator. 

Complainingly, the woman led the 
way up the infirm staircase. At the 
fourth floor she pushed open a door and 
showed them into a long, loftlike room 
with high ceiling and mansard windows. 
There came a squawking and fluttering 
from somewhere above as they entered. 

“Them’s the cockatoos,” said the 
landlady. 

The room was without a floor cover- 
ing. Upon some rough shelves, nailed 
to the wall, were heaps of music. A 
violin case also lay there. There were 
a few chairs, a cot bed, and a neat pile 
of books upon a table. Ashton-Kirk 
ran over these quickly. They were 
mostly upon musical subjects, and in 
Italian. But some were Spanish, Eng- 
lish, German, and French. 

“He was the greatest hand for talk- 
ing and reading languages,” Mrs. Marx 
said wonderingly. “I don’t think there 
was any kind of a nationality that he 
couldn’t converse with. Mr. Sagon that 
lives on the floor below says that his 
French was elegant, and Mr. Hertz, my 
parlor lodger, used to just love to talk 
German with him, He said his Ger- 
man was so high.” 

Ashton-Kirk opened the violin case, 
and looked at the instrument within. 

“Spotola always carried his violin in 
this when he went out, I suppose?” he 
said inquiringly. 

“Oh, yes; that one he did. But the 
one on the wall there,” pointing to a 
second instrument hanging from a 
peg, “he never took much care of that. 
It’s the one he played on the street, you 
seer! 

“That was just to clinch a point I 
made with Fuller this morning,” said 
the investigator to Pendleton in expla- 
nation. Then to Mrs.- Marx, he con- 
tinued: “Mr. Spotola had visitors 
from time to time, had he not?” 

But the woman shook her head. 

“How many lodgers have you?” 
asked Kirk. 


“T have rooms for nine. Just now 


there are seven. But only four are 
steadies—Mr. Hertz, Mr. Crawford, 
Mr. Sagon, and Mr. Spotola.. Mr. 
Hertz is an inspector of the people who 
canvass for the city directory. He 
drinks a little, but he’s a perfect gentle- 
man, for all that. Mr. Crawford is a 
traveling man, and is seldom home; but 
he pays in advance, so I don’t never 
worry about him. Mr. Sagon is what 
they call an expert. Sometimes even 
the government,” in an awed tone, 
“sends for him to come to the customs 
house to tell them how much diamonds 
are worth, that people bring in. He 
works for Baum Brothers & Wright. 
The others are all gentlemen who are 
employed on the directory under Mr. 
Hertz.” 

“Have you any Italian lodgers other 
than Mr. Spotola?” 

“No,” she said, “and I don’t want 
none, if this is the way they carry on.” 

“You speak of a Mr. Sagon. Of 
what nationality is he?” 

“Oh, he’s French, but he’s lived a 
long time in Antwerp. That’s where he 
learned the diamond business. And he 
must have lived in other places in Eu- 
rope. I often hear him speak of them.” 

A narrow, ladder-like flight of stairs 
was upon one side. Ashton-Kirk 
mounted these, and found himself in 
a smaller loft. A number of well-kept 
cockatoos, in cages, set up a harsh 
screaming at sight of him. Opening a 
low door, he stepped out upon a tin 
roof. 

After looking over the level stretch 
of roofs, Kirk returned, and, thanking 
the landlady, left the house. At his 
door they saw the man in the overalls. 
A second and very unwieldy man, with 
a flushed, unhealthy-looking face, had 
just stopped to speak to him. 

“Hello!” called the machinist to Ash- 
ton-Kirk; and, as the two approached 
him, he said to the unwieldy man: “I 
stopped you to tell you these gents had 
gone in. They’re detectives.” 

“Oh,” said the man, with interest in 
his wavering eye. “That so?” He re- 
garded the two young men uncertainly 
for a moment. Then he asked: “Did 
Mrs. Marx tell you anything?” 
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“She didn’t seem to know very 
much,” answered the investigator. 

“Marx,” declared the unwieldy man, 
“is a fine lady. But,” with an elaborate 
wink, “she knows more’n she tells 
sometimes. But I know J could give 
you a few hints if I had the mind—and 
maybe they’d be valuable hints, too.” 
Here he drew himself up with much 
dignity, and attempted to protrude his 
chest. ‘I’m a gentleman,” he declared. 
“My name’s Hertz. And, being a gen- 
tleman, I always try and conduct my- 
self like one. But that’s more’n some 
other people in Marx’s household does.” 

“Ves p: 


“Yes, sir. When a gentleman tries to 
be friendly, I meets him halfway. But 
that fellow,” and he shook a remon- 
strating finger at the door of the lodg- 
ing house, “thinks himself better’n 
other people. And, mind you,” with a 
leer, “maybe he’s not as good.” 

“Who do you mean—the dago?” 
asked the machinist. 

“No; I mean Crawford. A sales- 
man, eh?” The speaker made a gesture 
as though pushing something from him 
with contempt. “Fudge! Travels, does 
he? Rot! He can’t fool me. And 
then,” with energy, “what did he used 
to do so much in Spotola’s garret, eh? 
I don’t want to get nobody into trouble. 
But if Crawford was such a swell as 
not to want to speak to a gentleman in 
public, why did he hold so many pow- 
wows in private with Spotola? That’s 
what I want to know.” 

Seeing that the man’s befogged in- 
tellect would be likely to carry him on 
in this strain for an indefinite time, 
Ashton-Kirk and Pendleton were about 
to move on. But they had not gone 
more than a few yards when the in- 
vestigator paused as though struck with 
an idea. He stepped back once more, 
and drew out a photograph. 

“Do you know who this is?” he 
asked abruptly, holding it up. 

The unwieldy man swayed gently, 
and waveringly regarded the portrait. 

“Sure!” he said. “It’s Crawford.” 

Ashton-Kirk rejoined his friend. As 
they made their way to the waiting au- 
tomobile, the latter said: 


“That is a step ahead of me, Kirk, I 
think. Where did you get a portrait of 
this man Crawford ?” 

By way of an answer, the investi- 
gator held up the photograph once 
more. Pendleton gave a gasp of amaze- 
ment. 

“Allen Morris!” said he. “Allen 
Morris, by George!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE DEAF-MUTE’S SISTER. 


No sooner was dinner completed that 
evening than Ashton-Kirk’s big French 
car was brought to the door, and both 
young men got into it. 

“You’ve looked up the road to Cor- 
dova?” inquired Kirk of the chauffeur. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the man. “Very 
good road and almost parallel with the 
railroad. No trouble getting there by 
dark.” 

At a little unpainted railroad sta- 
tion, the investigator called to the 
chauffeur to stop. Here was the usual 
array of signboards on each side of the 
structure, announcing that the place 
was Cordova. A knot of loungers al- 
ways to be found about such places 
watched the car with interest. 

Ashton-Kirk called to one of these. 
He was a lanky fellow in a wide- 
brimmed hat and with a sheeplike look 
of complacency. 

“How shall we go to reach Doctor 
Mercer’s place?” asked Kirk. 

“The pike’s the best road,” said the 
lanky man. “All the people from Mer- 
cer’s place use it when they drive here 
to the station.” 

Once more the big French car, now 
with its lamps lighted, sped along the . 
road. After running about four miles 
along an indifferent wagon road, they 
caught the twinkle of many lights off 
in the middle of a wide clearing. 

“That must be it,” said the investi- 
gator. “Well leave the car here. To 
flash up to the door in the quiet of 
the evening would attract more atten- 
tion than would be good for us, per- 
haps.” 

It was now quite dark, but they 
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found a gate a trifle farther on which 
opened readily. A deep-throated dog 
scented them from off in the distance, 
and gave tongue. As they drew near 
to the institution, they heard a man call- 
ing to the brute to be still, A little 
farther on, the man himself, with a lan- 
tern, suddenly appeared from around 
the corner of a building, 

“Well, sirs,” he said, “this is against 
the rules. We have no visitors except 
on Saturdays; and then only within 
reasonable hours.” 

“We would like to speak to Doctor 


Mercer,” said Ashton-Kirk. 
“Doctor Mercer is at dinner,” ex- 
plained the man with the lantern. “He 


dislikes very much being disturbed at 
such times.” 

“We will wait until he has finished; 
we are in no great hurry.” 

The man hesitated; but finally re- 
solved upon a course, and led them up 
a flight of stone steps and into a wide 
hall. The night was raw, and a brisk 
fire of pine knots burning in an old- 
fashioned hall fireplace made the place 
very comfortable. 

“Tf you will be seated, gentlemen,” 
requested their guide, “I will tell Doc- 
tor Mercer of your presence as soon as 
it is advisable.” 

Except for a word now and then, 
they waited in silence for a half hour; 
then a door opened, and steps were 
heard in the hall. Both turned and 
saw a remarkably small man, perhaps 
well under five feet, dressed with great 
care, and: walking with a quick, nerv- 
ous step. His head was very large and 
partly bald, rearing above his small 
frame like a great, bare dome. He car- 
ried a silk hat in his hand, and peered 
abstractedly through spectacles of re- 
markable thickness. 

“Locke!” breathed Pendleton, as his 
heart paused for a moment, and then 
resumed with a leap. 

The little man did not see them, ap- 
parently, until he was almost beside 
them. Then he paused with a start, 
and his eyes grew owlish behind the 
magnifying lenses as-he strove to make 
them out. That he did not recognize 
them seemed to worry him. His thin, 


j 


— 


gray face seemed to grow grayer and 
thinner, as with a diffident little bow he 
passed on and out at the front door. 

“Not a very formidable-looking 
criminal,” commented Ashton-Kirk 
quietly. “However, you can seldom 
judge by appearances.” 

They waited for still another space, 
and then the man who had shown them 
in presented himself. He was now 
without the lantern, but wore a mel- 
ancholy look. 

“Doctor Mercer will see you,” said 
he. Then he added in a lower tone: 
“He is very much vexed at being dis- 
turbed. He'll remember it against me 
for weeks.” 

Ashton-Kirk placed a coin in the 
speaker’s hand. This seemed to have a 
bracing effect, for he led them into his 
employer’s presence in a brighter frame 
of mind. 

Doctor Mercer was seated at the 
table in his dining room. A napkin was 
tucked in his collar, his fat hands were 
folded across his stomach, and he was 
breathing heavily. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, “I trust a 
will pardon my not arising. But to 
exert myself after dining has a most 
injurious result sometimes. My diges- 
tion is painfully impaired. The slight- 
est excitement causes me the utmost 
suffering.” 

“T appreciate tie fact that we are in- 
truding at a most inconvenient time,” 
said Kirk. “And I beg of you to ac- 
cept our apologies.” 

“I am ready to hear you, gentlemen.” 

“We have heard your school highly 
spoken of,” said Ashton-Kirk. “And 
have come to make some inquiries be- 
fore making up our minds.” 

“Ah,” breathed Doctor Mercer sol- 
emnly, “you have an afflicted one. Too 
bad! Tut, tut, tut, too bad!” 

“The difference in institutions of this 
type lies mainly in the methods em- 
ployed, I believe,” said Ashton-Kirk. 

“In the methods—and in the persons 
who apply them,” replied Doctor Mer- 
cer in a low tone. 

“To be sure. I have heard something 
of your teaching staff. It is a very ex- 
cellent one, is it not?” 
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“The best in the world.” The soft, 
fat, white hands of the doctor again 
unclasped themselves. “We employ 
scientists. Our Professor Locke, him- 
self an afflicted one, is a man of vast 
erudition—a scholar of an advanced 
type, a philosopher whose adventures 
into the field of psychology and natural 
science are widely known—he has 
charge of the practical work of the 
Mercer Institute, and under him its re- 
sults are positive and unique.” 

“We have heard of Professor Locke, 
and,” dryly, “have seen some of his 
work.” 

“If you had stated your business be- 
fore—ah—coming in to me,” said the 
doctor, “you might have had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting him. He left for 
his cottage immediately after dining.” 

“He does not live here, then?” 

“Not in this building—no. There is 
a detached cottage at the far end of the 
grounds which he occupies. If you'd 
like to see him, Haines will show you 
there at once.” 

“If it is no trouble,’ said Ashton- 
Kirk smoothly. 

“Not in the least.” The doctor ran 
for his man, and, when he had entered, 
said: “These gentlemen would like to 
speak to Professor Locke. Show them 
the way to his house.” 

Once more outside, the man led them 
along a footpath that seemed to cut the 
institution grounds in two. 

After some fifteen minutes’ steady 
walking, they saw a long, twinkling 
shaft of light coming from among the 
trees. 

“That’s the house,” said Haines. “I 
hope the professor ain’t busy. You 
wouldn’t believe what a blowing up he 
can give a body with his fingers when 
he’s vexed.” 

The house was a brick structure of 
two stories, and dimly lighted on the 
lower floor. Near by was a long, shed- 
like building, the windows of which 
were brilliantly lighted. 

“Hes at work,” said Haines, in a 
troubled tone. “And in the shop, too! 
If it was even the laboratory it wouldn’t 
be so bad. But he does get so interest- 
ed in the shop. That machine means 


more to him, whatever it is, than any- 
thing else about the place.” 

There came a harsh burring sound 
from within both the shop and the 
house. Haines seemed surprised. 

“Visitors,” he said, “He seldom has 
one; and I never knew of any to come 
at night before.” 

They saw the figure of Locke cross 
one of the shed windows toward a door. 
And just then Ashton-Kirk stumbled 
rather heavily against Haines. The 
lantern dropped to the ground, and was 
extinguished, 

“T beg your pardon,” said the inves- 
tigator in a rueful tone. Then he be- 
gan to rub his shins. “That was rather 
hard, whatever it was.” 

The door of the building opened, 
and Locke appeared. His great bald 
head shone in the light that streamed 
after him, and it was thrust forward as 
he strove to penetrate the darkness . 
ahead. 

“He feels the vibrations of those 
patent buzzers,” Haines told them, “and 
knows right away when any one wants 
to get in.” 

He began fumbling with the lantern 
as Locke disappeared, but Ashton-Kirk 
said to him: 

“You need not light that. We can 
see very well. And, on second thought, 
you need not wait, either. We can in- 
troduce ourselves to Professor Locke 
without troubling you further.” 

At once, Haines made his way back 
along the path. Some distance away 
they saw him kindle his !s-.iern, and 
then watched the yellow spark till it 
disappeared across the grounds. 

The cottage and workshop of Pro- 
fessor Locke appeared to be set back 
some little distance from what Haines 
had called the county road. A grove of 
tall trees thickened the shadows all 
about, and it was into these trees that 
the professor had gone. 

“The buzzer must have the button 
that sounds it attached to a gate open- 
ing upon the road,” said Pendleton. 

They waited for some time longer in 
silence. But the little man did not re- 
turn. Ashton-Kirk appeared puzzled. 
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“He intended returning at once,” he 
said to Pendleton. “Otherwise, he 
would have closed his workshop door.” 
Then his eyes wandered toward the 
house, and his grip closed tightly upon 
his companion’s arm. “Look!” he whis- 
pered. 

Pendleton’s gaze flew toward the 
house. The lower windows had been 
dimly lighted when they approached ; 
but now the glow from them was high 


and brilliant. In one of the rooms they 
saw Locke. He was striding up and 
down, his hands clinched and gesturing, 
his face upturned, writhing hideously. 
Seated at a table, calmly engaged in ex- 
amining something traced upon a sheet 
of paper, and apparently not paying the 
slightest attention to the gesticulating 
man, was a young woman. And Pen- 
dleton felt himself grow suddenly faint 
and sick as he recognized Edyth Vale. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


The third and concluding part of this story will appear, two weeks hence, in the 


August Month-End issue, on sale July 25th. 


Hea 


THE cose aot Aa PRISONER 


OU are charged with 


“Charged!” interrupted the prisoner. 
III.’s remark at the battle of Bunker Hill. 


” began the magistrate. 


“That reminds me of Richard 
‘Charge, Stanley—— ” 


“Never mind Richard. He’s dead. Listen to me.” 


“Dead—yes, dead! 


Lear’: ‘We ne’er shall look upon his like again!’ 
pithily: 
“Stop, sir! No Chaucer or any other sir. 


How that word recalls Dryden’s famous line in ‘King 


Or, 


as Chaucer very 


You are charged with 


“Can’t pay! Like the immortal Jonson, sir, I can say, ‘My purse was ae 
Pp Yy, My p 


’T was full of trash.” 


“A policeman found you lying in the gutter last—” 


“Lying, you say! 
friend Lord Bacon said.” 


“You were found in a drunken sleep in a gutter 
Nature’s soft nurse. 


““Oh, sleep! 
thee——’” 


Oh, gentle sleep! 


“You wooed her mistakenly this time. 


rank——~ 


“<The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
proceeded the magistrate; 


“Of a very rank variety,” 


was you went ‘to sleep before you reached home 
There’s no place like home,’ ” 


“ ‘Sweet home! 


>» 


‘Lord, Lord, how this world is given to lying!’ as my 


” 


Oft have I wooed 
You used whisky of a very 


murmured the old soaker. 
“and the consequence 


2 


quoted the guzzler. 


“Yes, a sweet home you have made it for your children,” the magistrate 


said, 
“Wife, children, I have none. 


With Sir Philip Sidney I believe that ‘He 


who hath a wife and children hath given hostages to fortune, for they are an 


999 


- impediment to great enterprises. 


“Your family is to be congratulated, then; and I shall feel less compunc- 


tion in retiring you to jail for the next sixty days. 


Call the next case.’ 


As he was led away, the prisoner was heard to murmur, “Perhaps ’tis best. 
‘As Milton says, ‘For solitude sometimes is best society and short retirement 


>” 


urges sweet return. 


How Music Came to Willow Creek 


By Roy Norton 
Author of “The Reformation, “The Land of the Lost,’’ Ete. 


You ought to know Shakespeare George and Sympathy Smith and the 
other interesting people at Willow Creek. 


Roy Norton told us something 


about them in the last issue, in the story called ‘The Reformation.” This isthe 
second in the series—a story in which you will find laughter as well as tears. 


W JINTER was reaching out a 
hand to shut us in on Willow 
Creek, and the water up at 

our little reservoir was run- 
ning low. The hydraulic pipes no 
longer quivered, and the stream could 
scarcely lift a ton boulder from its bed 
when we made that important trip down 
to Fourflush to get in our winter sup- 
plies. In those days, we used to lay 
in an outfit to last for three solid 
months, bargaining for it down at the 

Commercial Company’s post, and hay- 

ing it packed on burros from the stage 

road on the crest across the two inter- 
vening miles of hill and gully to our 
cabin. 

Almost always, in times past, we had 
gone together, and, to tell the truth, 
Fourflush invariably profited by our ar- 
rival; particularly so, because after a 
man has worked a year, piping in sum- 
mer and prospecting and cutting timber 
in the winter, he is inclined to be hi- 
larious on his annual vacation. 

But this fall, the one after Marietta 
came, we were different. Somehow, 
her Sunday school had revolutionized 
and reformed jus all, indeed, with the 
exception of Tom Evans; and, as I’ve 
often said before, reformation never 
seemed to have much effect on him be- 
cause he had been married four times. 

Stinger Johnson had just married 
Marietta, and didn’t want to leave 
home. Sympathy Smith had a broken 
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wrist, and couldn’t go. So it was left 
to Tom Evans, Shakespeare George, 
Tim Bryant, and me to order for all of 
us, and for days we made plans for the 
momentous forty-mile trip down into 
the camp. 

Marietta, Stinger, and Sympathy 
came out at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing to see us off on our way to the stage 
trail, each one giving us a list and lots 
of instructions. It was Marietta who, 
woman-like, had the last word. She 
called us back after we had started to 
cross the creek bed and the hummocks 
which the hydraulics had built up. 

“Boys,” she said, rather earnestly, 
“T’ve been told that when you went 
down to Fourflush, before I came, there 
were sometimes pretty wild nights. You 
aren’t a pack of drunken cowboy pros- 
pectors, any more; you’re men, now, 
and I’m going to ask you to do some- 
thing for me. Remember what I’ve 
taught you, and, if you care for me, 
please, please don’t drink or gamble; 
and, above all—don’t get into any fights. 
Tve been told—well, you understand! 
You won't, will you?” 

All of us promised readily enough, 
except old Tom, and nobody expected 
him to. A man who will make pipe 
lighters out of tracts can’t be redeemed 
by anything written, and a man who 
wouldn’t give a pledge to Marietta has 
forgotten the sweetness of a woman’s 
voice. Nobody minded Tom. He was 


æ 
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always an obstinate old crust. So, away 
we went, with Shakespeare George in 
the lead, and got the stage, just as she 
swung round Bent Arm Gap, and, that 
afternoon, were dumped out in Four- 
flush, wondering what under the sun 
we were to do to have a good time and 
a celebration, now -that Marietta had 
made us promise to be good little boys. 

Did you ever try to be right good 
when you weren’t used to it? It’s the 
toughest job a man with any blood in 
his veins ever tackled! 

As long as we had any business to 
attend to, it wasn’t so bad; but it doesn’t 
take many hours to buy a winter’s out- 
fit for six men and a woman. Of course, 
so far as Marietta was concerned, we 
all turned loose. You see, we all had 
money, for there isn’t any patch of 
ground under the sun that has played 
fairer by the men who worked it than 
Willow Creek had done by us. 

We bought about everything we could 
think of that would please her, because, 
you see, inasmuch as we'd all been in 
love with her, we sort of felt she be- 
longed to all of us. 

The only man that hadn’t any judg- 
ment was old Tom Evans, and he final- 
ly bought one of these pink-ribbon 
wickerwork baby cradles that happened 
to strike his fancy. It’s mighty poor 
taste to send a cradle to a woman who 
has only been married a couple of 
months. We all tried to tell him so, but 
he got so angry about it we were afraid 
he would shoot, so dropped the subject. 

“Bein’ married three or four times 
plays the devil with all a man’s sense of 
poetry,” Shakespeare George growled, 
and he wasn’t such a bad philosopher, 
after all. 

After we’d bought a wax wreath in a 
glass box, and a hair sofa, and three 
real oil paintings, we couldn’t think of 
anything more; but we did the right 
thing by Sympathy, back up in the hills, 
and got a beautiful gilt clock, which we 
put in with his compliments, knowing 
how thankful he’d be to let Marietta 
know he’d remembered her. We were 
sure he would have bought something if 
he had been there, so made good for 
him. 


Then we started out arm in arm to 
see the sights. We had seen most of 
them before—the whole twenty-six 
houses and stores, and the seventeen 
saloons and gambling houses; but we 
had never seen them in quite the way 
we started in to see them this time. 
Somehow, they didn’t look so attractive 
as they had on some other occasions. 
For Heaven’s sake, what do you fel- 
lows down East, who are on the water 
wagon and have promised not to fight, 
do when you want excitement? 

Well, we tramped up and down the 
street for about an hour before we 
stopped in front of the Miner’s Delight. 
It smelled mighty enticing. We looked 
at one another and all thought alike. 

“You fellers didn’t say you wouldn’t 
go in and take soda pop, did you?” Tom 
asked, and in a chorus we answered: 
“Nope {?? 

So we went in, very seriously, and 
lined up to the bar, behind which the 
boss himself smiled at us with a “Wel- 
come home, boys,” and ordered four 
soda pops. Shakespeare George took 
strawberry flavor, being something of a 
poet, but the rest of us tried sarsapa- 
rilla. We didn’t like it much. 

Then it was my turn, and I ordered 
more of it, and George ordered a 
round; and, all the time, the crowd 
around back of us was whispering, and 
the boss of the place began to look at us, 
as if he couldn’t decide whether it was 
all a preliminary joke, whether we were 
trying to insult the liquor he sold, or 
were merely four insane men let out of 
Willow Creek for a vacation. 

Some fellows who knew us came in. 
We had to drink more of that awful 
soda water. 

“Anything wrong with you men?” 
one of them asked us, and we assured 
him there wasn’t. 

“We ain’t no fools to put that devil 
in our mouths to steal away our sense, 
as the great poet says,’ Shakespeare 
George remarked. 

“Don’t git fresh!” came a warning 
from behind the bar, where the boss 
leaned over on his fists. “You go to 
makin’ cracks around here about the 
kind of goods I sell, and T’11——” 
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“Turn ’em loose, old hoss!” Shake- 
speare George answered excitedly, for- 
getting that he had promised Marietta 
not to fight; and we had to drag him 
back and pacify the man who owned the 
place. Our friends, one by one, drifted 
out, looking at us in a melancholy way. 

Just about then we heard some one 
yell that the stage from Two Forks was 
coming, and naturally, wanting excite- 
ment, we went out to see who was 
in it. 

It looked about the same, and had 
about the same passengers—a couple 
of girls, who had come to work in a 
‘dance hall; a prospector, with a roll of 
blankets tied up in a worn piece of can- 
vas; a couple of shotgun messengers, 
come to take out the gold for the ex- 
press company—and, after that! About 
the oddest-looking old chap I ever saw. 

The stage driver explained that he’d 
brought the old man in for half fare 
because it took all his money, and that 
he’d be hanged if any one around the 
Forks knew where he came from, and 
that he believed him a nice, pleasant old 
chap, and that was everything that 
could be told! He looked like the pic- 
ture of a patriarch out of the Bible— 
long, white hair down over his coat col- 
lar, bushy bunch of white whiskers, and 
all that. He sure had been playing i in 
tough luck, for he was blind as Laza- 
rus, and that must have been going 
some, I reckon. He landed on his feet, 
apparently, having no baggage other 
than a battered and ancient violin case; 
and the saloon boss who, with the rest 
of us, had come out to see the stage ar- 
rive, promptly waltzed over and caught 
him by the arm. 

“Lookin’ for a job?” he asked, and 
the old man turned toward him with 
such a pinched, eager face that he didn’t 
need to say “Yes.” 

“Well, there’s a heap of money to be 
made playin’ in my place,” the saloon 
man said; and, before the old chap 
could say anything, he had been piloted 
into the Miner’s Delight, been given a 
chair and some grub, and the place be- 
gan to fill up with fellows who wanted 
to hear a fiddle. 

Finally, the new musician got his 
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rusty old box out, keyed her up, ran his 
bow across the strings, and struck up a 
tune. Nobody seemed to care for it 
much. That kind of disappointed him. 
He tried another, and that didn’t go 
much better. Then some one called 
for “Buffalo Gals,” and the way he tore 
that off showed that he was all right. 
Another fellow wanted ‘“Money-musk,” 
and he certainly shone on that piece. 
There’s real music in them. They 
aren't any of this low-brow stuff like 
operas. We weren’t strong on operas; 
but they seemed to be the things the 
old fellow knew best. 

It warmed up a little along toward 
midnight, and things would have been 
right sociable if we men from Willow 
Creek could have held more soda pop. 
The smoke curled up around the tin 
lamps, and the little roulette balls 
clicked merrily, and the chuck-a-luck 
man’s voice droned, “Seven wins,” 
pleasantly, and Mister Paganini—a 
name given the musician by Shake- 
speare George—kept on playing and 
looking bewildered, the way blind old 
men always do. 

Then two bad men, who had a time- 
worn grudge, unlimbered; and, being 
polite and knowing the customs of 
Fourflush, we all dove under the pool 
table till the smoke cleared away. 
Shakespeare George got Paganini by 
the neck, and hauled him to cover with 
the rest of us, and, somehow, it sort of 
dazed him. He was right alongside of 
me, and kept wriggling around, as if he 
wanted to get out. 

“Keep quiet, you old fool!” I kept 
yelling at him. “If you get out there, 
you might stop some lead. Don’t be 
afraid!” 

After the shooting stopped, and his 
friends took Lanapai Bill to the drug 
store to get the holes in him fixed, I 
put the fiddler back in his chair, and 
handed him his fiddle. He stopped me 
long enough to say that he was an old 
soldier and wasn’t afraid, but didn’t 
think it right for men to shoot each 
other. Of course, there was no use in 
arguing with a man who had such fool 
notions as those, so I passed it by. 
Then something else broke loose. 
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Another gang came in, and wanted us 
to drink something besides soda pop, 
and, for a while, it looked stormy. Old 
Tom, being unregenerate, took one real 
drink, but declined a repeater. That 
ended in our backing up against the 
wall and warning any and all comers 
that we men from Willow Creek would 
drink just what we pleased, and that if 
any one wanted the job of making us 
change our minds we stood ready to 
call any bluffs. 

It was pretty still around the place 
about that time, and some of the men 
who had known us before we knew 
Marietta began to slide toward the 
doors. It hadn’t always been safe, in 
past days, when we turned loose, and 
there were several gentlemen around 
who hadn’t forgotten those gay occa- 
sions. 

The saloon man patched that diffi- 
culty up, and business resumed ; but all 
the time we were getting a little more 
unpopular, and more lonesome. It 


wasn’t exactly pleasant for us. Couldn’t 


drink, couldn’t gamble, couldn’t fight! 
Being good, until you get used to it, is 
mighty inconvenient in Fourflush! You 
can be certain our temper wasn’t good, 
if our habits were. All we had to 
amuse us was to try to gulp more soda 
pop and to pass the hat among our- 
selves after the old man played. 

Next, there was a jolly joker came 
in, who told about being up in the back 
hills prospecting and coming to a place 
on Sunday where there were six big 
wallopers, wearing stovepipe hats, lis- 
tening to some woman read from the 
Bible. 

The crowd laughed and howled with 
joy—for just about one moment. Then, 
there was a lull. Into the midst of the 
gathering jumps Shakespeare George, 
with us at his heels. 

“Struck you as funny, did it, you 
sheep herder?” he asked, sticking his 
chin out toward the story-teller. “Well, 
it was me and my friends that wore the 
hats, because we know how to dress like 
gents.” 

Bing! 

George shot so quick that I couldn’t 
see him pull his gun, and the man’s hat 


flew off in the air. George had forgot- 
ten that he had promised not to fight; 
but.it didn’t matter. No one wanted to 
take it up, least of all the fellow whose 
hat had been shot off. Then we apolo- 
gized for our pardner, offered to pay 
for a new hat, and got George, foaming 
and raving, back into the corner next 
the fiddler; and, after a while, the 
Miner’s Delight was once more peace- 
ful. Oh, we were having a right nice 
evening of it! 

At three o’clock in the morning, Tim 
Bryant disappeared. We waited for 
him for quite a long while, and then 
knew from the excitement that some- 
thing was happening down at the far- 
thest faro layout, and, before we knew 
it, were looking at one another: We 
worked our way through the crowd, 
and there he was, sure enough. No- 
body but a few pikers, trying to follow 
his luck, were playing, and he had most 
of the chips in the case piled up before 
him, and was betting them up to the 
rafters. 

“Shocking, ain’t it!” said George, 
and I remembered that Tim Bryant had 
been the first one to give Marietta a 
promise. I hated to stop him when it 
looked as if he might break the bank, 
for it certainly owed me a lot of money 
it had gathered in on previous trips; 
but as a member of Marietta’s Sunday- 
school class and a Willow Creeker who 
had reformed, I had to do my duty. I 
crowded through and got next to him, 
although several of the men around the 
table didn’t like being shoved aside. 

“Here, you, Tim Bryant,” I said. 
“This is what you're doing, eh? Do 
you remember your promise ?” 

For half a moment, he glared at me, 
and then, as if ashamed, shoved his 
chips toward the dealer. That boy must 
have been new to our part of the coun- 
try. He undertook to call me down. 

“You keep your nose out of this,” he 
said. “What business is it of yours? 
Want him to get out while he’s winner, 
eh?” 

I suppose I’d have got him right 
through the centre of the forehead, if 
somebody hadn’t grabbed my. arm, and 
the light went out. Then I struck 
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right and left, and a gun is certainly a 
nasty weapon to hit with. When they 
brought another light, I felt something 
at my back, and it was Tom Evans, and 
right over the dealer stood Shakespeare 
George with as fine a drop on him as 
you ever saw. 

Shakespeare certainly is a nice, po- 
lite, well-bred man. I’ve always said 
that education does tell! 

“Pardon me,” he said very softly, his 
voice easy as moving silk. “I think 
you really wish to cash in our friend’s 
chips, don’t you? You see, we don’t 
want him to play any more, and there'll 
be real money or your brains on the 
table in less than a second, if you don’t 
put up!” 

The chips were cashed in, and what 
do you think? All three of my pard- 
ners got me back into the corner be- 
hind Mr. Paganini, and shook their fists 
at me, and accused me of starting a row 
and breaking my word with Marietta! 
They forgot all about Tim Bryant’s 
promise not to gamble. That’s the way 
the world goes. Chuckfull of ingrati- 
tude! eas 

The fellow that owned the place came. 
to us and wanted us to clear out. We 
declined, and told him we proposed to 
stay there until five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when the stage left for our way, 
and I suppose we looked so ugly that 
he had to give in. We felt as ugly as 
we looked, too, for this continued peace- 
fulness and abstinence were getting on 
our nerves. Tim Bryant squared him- 
self and us by buying drinks for every 
man in the house; but we couldn’t drink 
all our soda. We had about all we 
wanted by that time. Pve never drank 
any since, and the sight of bubbles com- 
ing up through water makes me sick! 

We sat over in our corner and 
smoked and talked, and talked and 
smoked, and bought that fool wa- 
ter, and then finally got the old fid- 
dler to talking. Odd, you never take a 
liking to a man, sometimes, until you 
find out what he has suffered. Mister 
Paganini had had his share. He’d lost 
his eyes by an accident in one of those 
Eastern cities. Dangerous_places for 
life and limb, those towns down East! 
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Before that, he had been a leader in 
an orchestra ; but, of course, he couldn’t 
hold his job without any eyes. Then, 
his only daughter had died, and he had 
just wandered West, playing when he 
could get a job somewhere where a fel- 
low doesn’t have to have sheets of mu- 
sic before him, and so on down, his luck 
always bad, till it came to playing and 
passing the hat. 

He had a soft, thin, plaintive voice; 
made me feel kind of shaken up when 
he talked. Felt as if I’d like to find a 
way to give him money without hurting 
his feelings! 

None of us had anything to say after 
that, and then he got the old fiddle up 
under his chin, and played a lot of tripe! 
Stuff we never heard before, and his 
face sort of lighted up, and everybody 
forgot to pass the hat. 

We fellows from Willow Creek were 
willing to let him keep on, and the 
proprietor was afraid to stop him. You 
see, every time he came our way we 
merely told him to get a swift motion 
on himself and serve more soda water. 
Always, he would hesitate, and then 
look at us, and then, when one of us 
would start to get on his feet, would 
hustle around to fill our order. 

It was a long night. I remember 
dozing off and hearing old Tom and 
the fiddler talking away, and suppose I 
must have been asleep, when there was 
a crowd came in from some other place 
up the street, and it was a hilarious 
mob, such as we might have been in 
the days when we wanted to turn loose 
a pent exuberance. 

They told me about it, afterward, for 
all I remember was that Shakespeare 
George gave me a kick in the ribs, and 
I was awake and saw that something 
new was up. 

It appears that when the four o’clock- 
ers came in they wanted music, and our 
old man obligingly played. Played 
stuff he liked, but which they didn’t. 
Then, some cheerful gent came over 
and pulled Paganini’s whiskers, and 
Tim Bryant had the privilege of hitting 
him first. That made quite a little open 
space. 

When I got to my feet, there was 
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Tom out in front, with a gun in his 
hand, and with every hair bristling, and 
George behind the old man. Of course, 
I joined in. 

“You fellers don’t know music! You 
have.no music in you,” George was say- 
ing. “The man what ain’t got music in 
his head is fit for straitagems, treason- 
ings, and spoils quick, and his spirits is 
as dark as Arybus. Youre goin’ to 
hear some real music, now, and the next 
one that lays a hand on our friend’s 
shags gets a hole drilled in him, and 
that goes! Perhaps you’d better stand 
still !” 

Then he told Mister Paganini to 
play, and the old chap had the good 
taste to play “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee,” which made a hit with us; be- 
cause we all sang that on Sundays up 
at Marietta’s, and it was the only piece 
that Tom Evans ever knew from be- 
ginning to end. It seemed to me as if 
the old fellow put something new into 
it. It trembled and thrilled all up 
through the smoke of the lights, and 
whispered in and out among the rafters 
and all through the place. It brought 
back all the days when all of us had 
been in love with Marietta and she had 
taught us the words, away back up there 
in the tops of our hills, forty miles 
away, where the air was clean and 
sweet, and all of us had learned some- 
thing—just a little something—of how 
to behave ourselves. 

I don’t know as it was the religion in 
it that caught us fellows, but it was our 
own tune! Come right down from the 
divide to tell us that home was the best 
place for us, after all, and that we’d 
been fools for not knowing it before 
Marietta came. I’m sure we would have 
walked out after it was finished, with- 
out any trouble at all, had we been left 
alone; but some fool in the back made 
an insulting remark, and all that we 
had felt boiling up in us but had kept 
down for the whole night came up in a 
rush, and—well, we turned loose! 

The way we jumped into that crowd 
was a caution! I never had as fine a 
feeling as I did when I hit the nearest 
man, and then it was all a blind, glori- 
ous whirl of fists and victories, give and 
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take, and the lights were shot out, and 
men swore and women screamed, and, 
at last, we owned that place, and all of 
Fourflush was down the street at a safe 
distance, and George was chuckling and 
lighting up again. We four and Mister 
Paganini, blind, terrified, and helpless, 
had possession of the Miner’s Delight. 

“All of us all right, seems to me,” 
Tom said, panting. “Reckon it’s time 
we celebrated,” and went behind and 


-pulled out five bottles more of pop. We 


tried to drink to ourselves, but before 
we could get the stuff down, the stage 
came rattling up, and stopped in front. 
It brought us to our senses. Tom came 
out from behind the bar, and went over 
to the old fiddler. 

“See here,” he said, “you ain’t got 
no place to go, and nobody to love or 
care for you. I git kind of lonesome 
up there, and I ain’t got nobody to love 
or care for. You come on up to Wil- 
ler with us. You don’t have to do 
nothin’ up there but be my pardner, and 
set around in front of the cabin in the 
sunshine, and play your damn head off. 
They’s a woman up there that will like 
you, and her name’s Marietta, and she’s 
just like all the rest of us, peaceable 
and quiet and good.” 

He turned and looked at the rest of 
us, while the stage driver kept calling: 
“All aboard,” and, as if half ashamed, 
added: “You see, I like the old cuss, 
boys, and he ain’t got no business down 
here with a lot of quarrelsome fellers 
like these. We ain’t got no business in 
no rum joint, and I ain’t a-comin’ here 
no more. Besides, we sure do need 
music on Willer Creek.” 

The way we agreed was charming; ` 
so we put the old fellow’s violin in its 
case, tilted our hats jauntily to one side 
to show our independence, all got on 
top of the stage, and rode out of town 
with our thumbs at our noses, and had 
a right pleasant end of the trip. They 
do say that they were glad to get rid of 
us down there in Fourflush; but the fin- 
est thing of all was when we got home 
that afternoon. 

Marietta came out to meet us, fol- 
lowed by Sympathy and Stinger, and 
they waved and halooed to us across the 
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gulch, and then waited to know about 
the stranger. We didn’t tell Marietta’ 
what a hard time we'd had to keep from 
drinking or gambling or fighting. We 
just told her that we’d brought music to 
Willow Creek, and she heard the story, 
and, before any one could stop her, 
went up and put her arms around old 
Mr. Paganini’s neck and kissed him, 
and said we should divide him between 
all of us, and we all felt good and virtu- 
ous, except Tom Evans, the unregener- 


ate, who stood and swore a blue streak, 
and said that the two “dingdest kind of 
fools in the world were women and old 
fiddlers,” and that he’d be “teetotally 
cussed” if he had ever believed anybody 
could be so mushy-hearted ! 

But Mister Paganini didn’t seem to 
hear. He just laid his violin at his feet, 
and, standing there with Marietta’s arm 
around his neck, cried as only the blind 
and hopeless may, when they’ve found 
some place which feels like home. 


GR 


ROCKEFELLER AND THE GOAT 
OHN D. ROCKEFELLER does not possess quite enough money to keep him 


from being afraid of a common, ordinary, garden variety of goat. 


On one 


occasion, when he was walking along one of the country roads just outside 
of Augusta, Georgia, where he spends every spring, he overtook a little girl who 


was driving a goat hitched to a cart. 


Walking beside the cart was a young woman who had taken the little girl 
out for the ride, and it was with the young woman that Mr. Rockefeller talked. 
“T used to drive a goat myself,” he volunteered, in explanation of his interest 


in this one. “Where did you get it?” 


He was told that the goat and cart had been hired. By this time the rich 
man had. taken his stand in front of the goat and was leaning reflectively on 


his cane. 


“Does he kick?” was the next question. 
“Oh, no, ‘sir,” cut in the little girl. “He doesn’t kick, but he butts something 


awful.” 


That was enough, for in that moment Mr. Rockefeller destroyed the popular 


idea that he is infirm and feeble. 


He displayed all the agility of a youth of 


eighteen by making one leap, that took him from in front of the butting goat to 
the gully beside the road. And there he stayed until the little girl drove on. 


SA. 


NO CIGARETTES FOR HIM 


HEN Gustave Schwab, president of the North German Lloyd Steamboat 
Company, decided that he wanted a first-class press agent to drum up 
freight and passengers for his boats, he sent for Ewan Justice, one of 

the best newspaper men in New York. At that time Justice tipped the scales at 
three hundred pounds, and the clothes he wore fitted him loosely. 

Schwab eyed him sternly for several moments, 

“Young man,” he said curtly, “could you run nimbly up a rope ladder and 
spring airily over a ship’s rail?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Justice, with alacrity. 

“Do you ever smoke cigarettes?” pursued the ship magnate, as if greatly 
pleased by the answer to his first question. 

“Constantly,” said Justice. 

“Over at that desk in the corner,” concluded Schwab, “you will find a box 
of my cigars. Go over there and begin on ’em right away. If you ever smoke 
a cigarette in this office, you’re fired.” ~ 


Major Glenn’s Pet Six 


By Charles R. Barnes 
Author of “At the Car's Direction, “The Sweeny Stories,” Ete. 


The major was a hard hater and an equally hard lover. And 
he certainly did love his splendid new Six. With its eighty 
or ninety miles an hour he expected to make every other 
automobile in the Circuit Races look like a one-cylinder. You 
will appreciate his feelings when just before the races his 
pet Six was stolen. But this gave him the opportunity to 
demonstrate that the hard hater could also be the hard lover 


AJOR GLENN, the choleric 
M president of the Hispeed Au- 
tomobile Company, looked up 
from his morning paper. 
“That crook of a Norton is at his 
dirty work again,” he growled. 
“What has he done?” asked his wife. 
“Entered one of his scrap heaps in 
the North Circuit Races,” explained 
the major, glaring angrily at the item. 
“Gad, but he plays a petty game! What 
will he have to go against, I say? Noth- 
ing but the cheap cars. He'll win a 
couple of events, and then advertise 
that the Norton Six won the grueling 
ten-mile open! That’ll catch a lot of 
people who know nothing of cars.” 
“It isn’t fair, is it?” inquired Mrs. 
Glenn. 
“Fair!” yelled the major, “fair! 
Why, it’s downright crooked work! 
Let him enter in the Interstate Cup 


Race. You’ve never seen a Norton 
car in that. And there’s a good rea- 
son. He never made a: car that 


wouldn’t shake to pieces after fifty 
miles of that going! I tell you, our 
own Sixes are made as honestly as we 
know how to make them, and the last 
one we had in the Interstate was worth 
about forty cents after it had won. 
Eighty, ninety miles an hour! That 
tests a car!” He arose from the 
breakfast table, and started to leave the 
room. But Mrs. Glenn detained him. 
“She’s coming to-day.” 


The major turned, his iron-gray 
beard bristling. 

“PTI have nothing to do with her.” 

“But she’s your son’s widow!” 

“She’s an actress—an adventuress,” 
he snorted. “She roped him in, and 
now she’s coming around here to start 
more trouble.” 

“But the boy——” persisted Mrs. 
Glenn. 

“Im sorry he bears our name,” 
snarled the major. “The taint of the 
stage is upon him. You asked them 
here; now take care of them. One 
thing more. They can’t stay in this 
house. If they’re bound to live around 
here, send ’em to the country place. We 
can stay in town this summer.” He 
stalked out of the room, leaving his 
wife to sigh resignedly, as she had done 
many times before. 

Later in the morning, a cab drove up 
to the house, and the expected guests 
arrived, One was a woman of twenty- 
three, a tall, beautiful blonde, modishly 
gowned, but with an air of quiet self- 
possession that softened the smartness 
of her appearance. With her was a 
maid and a pretty, curly-headed boy of 
three, just beginning to toddle. Mrs. 
Glenn welcomed them, and then took 
the girl aside for a talk. 

“T am sorry that the major is un- 
changed,” she began, “but you can win 
him over—you must! It is all for the 
child, you know. I can’t bear to have 
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my son’s boy—the living spirit of him 
—estranged.” Her voice went low. 
“Your little boy is the manifestation of 
my little boy who is gone from me— 
oh, you can understand, can’t you? 
Suppose he went away and left some 
toys i 

“I understand,” murmured the girl. 

“Then you'll help to set him right 
with his grandfather ?” 

Nese 

Mrs. Glenn then went into the de- 
tails of the major’s suggestion. 

“You and the boy live there a while,” 
she explained, “and there will be oppor- 
tunities that would not occur, with you 
in New York. `I feel that they will 
come. We have only to wait. I know, 
the major. He is gruff and irascible 
when he has a grievance; yet, when he 
is convinced that he is wrong, he is the 
gentlest, most lovable man in the world. 
He is as fierce in his affections as in his 
hates. And he can be convinced. I 
know that he is mistaken in his esti- 
mate of you. And you must live out 
there until you have a chance to prove 
it to him. You will, won’t you?” 

Mrs. Glenn, Junior, did not hesitate. 

“Yes,” she said, “PI do it.” 

And so it came about that the for- 
mer Nella Davies, whose lithe, sinuous 
form and deep blue eyes had once set 
Broadway mad, found herself virtually 
imprisoned in a great, many-roomed 
country house, with only her little son 
and the servants for company. 

Of course, this indignity on the part 
of her father-in-law hurt her deeply; 
but the sight of the boy’s red cheeks, 
as the country air blew away the pallor 
of the city, was some consolation. And 
the major’s wife, on her frequent vis- 
its, continually held out hope of a 
speedy end to the exile. 

When the impetuous man’s snap- 
shot judgment of her stung deepest, she 
found peace in the knowledge that he 
-was mistaken; Broadway had not sul- 
lied her. Some time he should be forced 
to admit this. 

“And he'll do it,” said Mrs. Glenn, 
“just as frankly as he denounces you 
now.” 
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“But how can I make him do it?” the 
girl pleaded. 

“Wait,” was the answer. 

And that was all there was to do. 
The major, during the first week of her 
stay in his rural retreat, was as gloomy 
as a gravedigger’s meditations. He 
went about as a man who has some- 
thing on his mind. He was a menace to 
the factory organization. Three times 
he discharged the superintendent, and 
then took him back again. He would 
dock the office boy for whistling in the 
morning, and in the afternoon give him 
a dollar for being a good boy. 

Then he began to take an interest in 
the building of the big Six, the racer 
that was destined to become famous on 
the speedways of the country. And 
gradually his ill humor vanished as he 
watched the car grow under the skill- 
ful direction of the factory’s mechanical 
brains. 

They were careful about that car. 
Later it was advertised as “our regular 
stock model.” This was true as far as 
its being a model went; but the Hi- 
speed people never built another Six 
that approached it in perfection. Dur- 
ing its construction, part after part was 
tried and thrown away before perfect 
ones were found. The cylinders were 
ground until plate glass was a coarse 
and rough surface, compared to their 
velvety interiors. The transmission 
was petted and coaxed to such excel- 
lence that the purring of a kitten was a 
roar beside its noiseless action. Men 
worked for hours over seemingly un- 
important adjustments; and then their 
work was condemned and must be done 
all over again. 

The major became so interested in 
this low, lead-colored greyhound that 
he turned over his business to his sec- 
retary and went riding in the car with 
the testers. He had become soiled with 
grease and grime as he helped them to 
put it together; now the front wheels, 
minus mud guards, splashed mud all 
over him. Sometimes an adventurous 
young tester, slamming the car along 
the rutty country roads, would speed it 
up to seventy miles an hour, while the 
major clutched at his bucket seat with 
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closed eyes, and gasped. At the end 
of the spurt, he would say: 

“Whew, son! What do you think 
the Norton people would say if they 
saw that running?” 

“T didn’t let her out, sir,” the tester 
would answer. “I dassent. I aint a 
racin’ driver.” 

“Do you mean that our racing man, 
Steele, can make her go faster than we 
went?” 

“Sure; twenty miles an hour better. 
This car can do more than ninety on 
a smooth straightaway.” 

This would cause the major to sit 
and think and smile in a satisfied way. 
And when he went home, he would be 
almost good company, the sunny weath- 
er and the rush of the wind having 
taken some of the rancor out of him. 
But whenever the occupant of the 
country place was mentioned, he would 
lapse into a state of surliness that made 
him growl and deplore the very exist- 
ence of things. 

One day, early in July, Norton, the 
head of the Norton Motor Company, 
called him on the telephone. 

“Are you entering for the North Cir- 
cuit Races?” he asked. 

Now, the major had considered this 
series too small fry for the attention of 
the Six. It was being groomed for the 
Interstate, and big events of that class. 
But Norton’s query put him in a tem- 
per. 


“Yes,” he replied curtly, “I intend to 


send a Six up there.” 

“Your specially built racer?” insinu- 
ated Norton, with a sneer in his voice. 

“A Six, sir,” roared the major, “and 
it will run rings around anything you 
can send from your junk shop!” 

“T don’t know about that,” retorted 
Norton. “The boys are getting nearly 
ninety out of some of our Sixes.” 

“Ninety fiddlesticks!’ vibrated over 
the wire. The president of the Hispeed 
company was in a rage. “See here, 
Norton,” he howled, “I know you, and 
I know your methods. You want to 
win against a lot of low-grade cars and 
use the result in your advertising. The 
Six you build might do eighty for ten 
miles or so, but it would shake to pieces 


before it had gone fifty miles in a race 
like the Interstate. I dare you to enter 
in that! You’re conspicuous in the 
mile-track contests. Why don’t you 
enter a real race, hey? I tell you, right 
now, that I’m going to enter a Six, just 
to block that four-flushing game of 
yours.e And TIl tell Steele to run you 
off your tires. Get that?” 

“Oh,” replied Norton contemptuous- 
ly, “we'll see—we’ll see about that.” He 
hung up the receiver, whereat the major 
grew so angry that he discharged his 
stenographer, and had to go all the way 
to her home that evening to assure her 
that he didn’t mean it. 3 

After that talk with Norton, his af- 
fection for the splendid car increased. 
He seemed to look upon it as a living 
thing, a dragon, which was to undo his 
enemy for him. He brought Steele 
from the New York agency to the fac- 
tory, and insisted on taking long rides 
with him. 

Once, he asked that the car be sent 
along at its limit. Steele turned away, 
and grinned. Then it seemed to the 
major that all the winds of heaven 
were screaming in a hurricane about 
him; that the earth was a spinning, ir- 
rational thing; that the universe had 
gone mad, He did not repeat the re- 
quest for speed, but grew peacefully 
satisfied with something. The pace had 
been terrific. Steele felt a bit sorry as 
he saw the tears which the wind had 
sluiced out of his employer’s eyes, and 
noted the slumpiness of his demeanor. 

“It upsets a person until you get 
used to it,” he consoled. 

“Im going to raise your salary, 
Steele,’ muttered the major. “It’s 
worth more than you get to go like 
that.” He wiped his face with a piece 
of waste furnished by his driver. “If 
the Norton can beat her A 

“Pardon me,” interrupted Steele, 
“but that’s foolish talk.” 

“I guess it is,” the old gentleman 
agreed. 

They were passing his country place, 
and he suddenly grew silent and faced 
straight to the front. Nella Glenn was 
visible through the trees, fussing over 
some flower beds with the gardener. 
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She had often seen him pass in the 
eager, snorting brute of a car; and 
sometimes, driving alone in her four- 
cylinder runabout, she had come upon 
him in the racer. They never spoke, 
but she came to know the machine, line 
upon line, as motorists learn to recog- 
nize the different makes. Once a tes- 
ter, out of gas, borrowed some at her 
garage, and spent an hour explaining 
the points of the speedy thing to her. 

“It’s the fastest thing the shop ever 
turned out,” he told her in conclusion, 
“and the major is going to burn the 
place down if the Norton isn’t beaten 
next week in the North Circuit Races.” 

Mrs. Glenn, Junior, had heard be- 
fore of the major’s attachment for the 
car; so, while this wasn’t news, it set 
her to thinking of what her mother-in- 
law had said—that the irascible old 
fellow was as “fierce in his affections 
as in his hates.” And she saw in the 
inanimate car a substitute for her little 
son. The major was concentrating his 
hopes upon it, even as he would have 
focused them upon his grandchild and 
the little one’s career. And, somehow, 
the mother found herself giving way 
to a jealousy which her intellect told 
her was foolish and her heart nour- 
ished. She wished that something 
would happen to that car. 

On the Tuesday morning of the week 
before the beginning of the North Cir- 
cuit Races, the rural postman left the 
city paper, as usual, and Mrs. Glenn, 
Junior, lazily glanced over it. On the 
first page, under big headlines, was 
something that caught her attention. 
There was a smile on her face as she 
read it. 

Some time before midnight, last night, 


the Hispeed Automobile Factory, at Salem- 


and Newton Streets, was mysteriously en- 
tered, and the big six-cylinder racing car, 
which was scheduled to race in the Northern 
Circuit meet, beginning next Monday, was 
stolen. The thieves worked so quietly that 
the car’s disappearance was not discovered 
until the watchman, making his rounds, saw 
the door of the testing department open. 
He went inside and quickly realized what 
had happened, for the car was not there. 
The police were notified at once, but had 
made no headway on the case at two o’clock 
this morning. 

There are strange features about the af- 


fair, and at the Auto Club all sorts of 
rumors were current concerning the iden- 
tity of the robbers. The officials of the 
Hispeed company absolutely refuse to talk, 
save to admit that their car was stolen. It 
is said that the racer developed astonishing 
speed during its trials, and it was predicted 
that it‘would have an easy time winning over 
its rivals next week. 

Members of the Auto Club say that it 
will be impossible for the Hispeed people 
to get a machine ready for the races in 
time to compete, and the Norton Six is 
picked to make a clean sweep in every event 
in which it is entered. 


Mrs. Glenn, Junior, put down the 
paper just as the other Mrs. Gleen came 
bowling up the drive in her limousine. 

“The major is in a terrible temper 
about the robbery,” she said, after 
greeting the girl. ‘He had set his hopes 
on that racer, and now that it has been 
stolen, the light has gone out of the 
world for him. He is alternately de- 
pressed and. furious.” 

“You'll think me wicked,” the young 
woman said, “but I’m glad of it—I’m 


- glad that car is gone.” 


“You're exclaimed Mrs. 
Glenn. 

“Yes, I am,” declared the girl, “I 
think he would have noticed my boy 
before this, if it hadn’t been for that 
motor.” Her face was aflame, and her 
eyes were deeply serious. 

Mrs. Glenn looked grave for a mo- 
ment; then she laughed. 

“We women wouldn’t be happy 
without the green-eyed creature, would 
we?” she teased. “Come, you must 
have some sympathy for the major ; 
he feels so badly.” 

“Do they know who took it?” the 
young woman asked. 

“The major blames the Norton peo- 
ple,’ Mrs. Glenn replied. “And I am 
inclined to agree with him, for they are 
an unprincipled set. They knew no 
car of theirs had a show against that 
Six, and they may have taken this way 
to eliminate it.” 

“Well, I’m glad it’s gone,” 
the girl. 

To avoid stirring up more animosity 
to complicate the situation, Mrs. Glenn 
tactfully led the conversation around to 
little Freddy’s fall wardrobe. And this 


glad!” 


persisted 
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proved effective, for, from the femi- 
nine viewpoint, motor cars may be 
stolen, empires may fall, but the fash- 
ion page endures forever. 

The disappearance of the racer cre- 
ated intense interest among the news- 
paper readers. It became such a popu- 
lar topic that the editors printed pic- 
tures of the car, and sent out their 
sleuth reporters to find it. But it had 
vanished as completely as if the earth 
had opened and swallowed it. Places 
of likely concealment were searched, 
and the residents along the country 
roads questioned, but nothing came of 
it. The car was gone. Wednesday 
came, and Thursday and Friday. And, 
although a big reward was offered, the 
Six was not forthcoming. On Satur- 
day the major gave up hope. 

Every morning, when she picked up 
the paper, Mrs. Glenn, Junior, almost 
trembled with apprehension. ^ She 
feared that the car had been found and 
that the crusty old father-in-law would 
revel all the more in it. And unformed 
plans were filling her head—plans that 
threw her boy in the major’s way. She 
took to night jaunts in her runabout, 
that the cool breeze might clear her 
brain and give her the power to formu- 
late a plan wherein Freddy and his 
grandfather would come together and 
become friends. 

She would drive her car to the out- 
skirts of the city and then back over the 
ten miles of soft moonlit highway, 
thinking, thinking. But the solution 
was elusive. On Saturday night she 
ha@ not reached it; and, after the boy 
was asleep, she ordered out her motor, 
and rolled slowly townward, her mind 
on her pet subject. 

The Ridgeville Road was much used 
by motorists, and she felt safe in mak- 
ing her little excursions. This time she 
passed several cars coming from the 
city, one big Hispeed car, in particular, 
attracting her attention. It was making 
good time, and she recalled the com- 
pany’s advertising motto: “A Mile a 
Minute, or Your Money Back.” 

There were only two men in the 
seven-passenger body. The girl smiled 
as she reasoned that they might be two 


. past her cheeks held a chill. 
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chauffeurs, out to take some of the 
country-home colony servant girls joy 
riding. Then the car passed out of her 
mind, to make way for the more im- 
portant matter of Freddy and his 
grandfather. 

It was half after nine when she 
reached the edge of the city and started 
back. The streams of light from her 
gas lamps made a wobbly path in the 
darkness, for clouds had come up, ob- 
scuring the moon. She put on a little 
speed, because the blackness half- 
frightened her. All at once, it had 
grown lonely in the silent, heavy-scent- 
ed country air. The rush of the wind 
She 
gripped her steering wheel tighter, as 
if she were on a nervous tension. Locks 
of her golden hair broke loose from 
their fastenings, but she made no at- 
tempt to secure them again. 

On she went, the gliding thing under 
her closing the gap between her and the 
shelter of home with gratifying rapid- 
ity. She had arrived at a point where 
she could make out the lights of the 
house through the trees, when her 
headlights picked up something by the 
roadside. 

The next instant she made out the 
large Hispeed car she had met on her 
way in. And, as she drew nearer, she 
saw that the two men were down upon 
their knees by a rear wheel, mending 
a tire. Automobile trouble by night 


` will usually bring the passing motorist 


to a sympathetic stop. The girl disen- 
gaged her clutch, and came to a halt. 

“Do you need anything?” she in- 
quired. The men stood up, and looked 
at her. 

“No, mom,” said one, “we just had a 
puncture, and we’ve got everything here 
to fix it with.” 

“Thank you for askin’,” put in the: 
other fellow. 

She had been unconcernedly glan- 
cing over the car. There was some- 
thing so familiar about it that she be- 
gan a puzzled search of its detail. And 
then, as she made out the cap on the 
radiator water filler, she knew. It was 
a makeshift affair, hastily clapped on 
when the right one had been misplaced. 
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These men had the Six! 

Quickly, other well-known points 
met her eyes. The dull lead color had 
been replaced with a coat of red. The 
wheels were white. There was a seven- 
passenger body, instead of the bucket 
racing seats. Nevertheless, it was the 
Six, disguised, it is true, but the Six— 
the major’s pet Six! 

And these were the thieves, making 
away with it. They had all the ear- 
marks of mechanics—their familiarity 
with the car, their conversation, their 
dress. The major’s surmise as to their 
identity was undoubtedly correct. The 
Norton people were at the bottom of 
it all. She speeded up her motor to go. 

“Good night, then, if I can’t help,” 
she found herself trying to say calmly. 
“T hope everything will be all right in 
a few minutes.” 

“Thank you, mom,” they said, ‘we'll 
be all right.” 

She let in her clutch, and was on her 
way, thinking hard. The men were on 
the Ridgeville Road, which is part of 
the. automobile route between New 
York and Chicago. They were prob- 
ably taking the car to some large city, 
as it would attract attention in a small 
place. 

The next city along the way was Buf- 
falo, three hundred miles distant. The 
Six would make short work of that 
run. Once there, the car would be still 
further disguised, so that identification 
would be very difficult. The girl had 
heard of stolen cars equipped for free- 
lance taxicab service or used as trucks; 
it was only a matter of changing the 
style of body. Involuntarily, she 
sighed. It was an ignominious end for 
the magnificent Six! 

In five minutes she was at the turn 
into her place. Her expression showed 
relief, for she was sure that the major’s 
pet was about to go, once and for all, 
out of his life. He would turn his at- 
tention to something else, now; and the 
two women could surely devise some 
plan for putting the boy forward. Once 
the major saw the child, he would cer- 
tainly take to him. Everybody did. 
There was nothing more lovable on 
earth than that dear little mite of hu- 


manity. Mrs. Glenn, Junior, smiled as 
she thought of the possibilities. 

But something was retarding the 
progress of her car. She cast a puz- 
zled look at the small foot on the throt- 
tle pedal. It—something—was acting 
queerly. The car ran slower. She 
seemed unable to make the turn into 
the grounds. Before she was aware of 
it, the runabout had carried her past 
the gates. A little frown appeared on 
her white brow—a frown of perplex- 
ity. Was not the run to her garage the 
proper thing? It was late, and she was 
a woman, out alone on the highroad. 
What did the car know about it? Why 
wouldn’t it do her bidding? Was there 
some occult influence abroad in the 
night ? 

Her foot responded readily enough 
to her will now. The situation, some- 
how, appeared to call for a bit more 
speed. She pressed on the pedal, and 
the transmission hummed excitedly. 
Her slim, gloved fingers grasped the 
corrugated steering wheel with new 
life. It was as if she had passed 
through a crisis; for thé moment, she 
did not understand it at all. But a 
strange sense of relief pervaded her. 
She remembered the major, wretched 
and forlorn, because the delight of his 
old soul had been taken from him, He 
would be overjoyed. 

She felt as if she were putting some- 
thing dishonorable away from her, Her 
lips parted, and her breath came quick. 
Aiding and abetting thieves by silence 
and inaction! Dishonorable? Of 
course it was! And even though her 
father-in-law had acted inhumanely to- 
ward her, must she taint herself with 
the same deed? She was proud of her 
record as a stage woman—a record of 
uprightness through unspeakable temp- 
tations. But must she neglect the lesser 
virtues of charity and forgiveness? 
The major had been bitterly cruel. But 
should she sully her soft, womanly na- 
ture by this same hard-heartedness? 
Brain pictures of a delighted old man, 
romping happily around a restored idol, 
flashed before her. She laughed softly. 

“Go!” she whispered, increasing the 
pressure on the throttle pedal. The 
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clicking of the motor cams seemed to 
spell something: : 

“T-I-N-K-E-R-V-I-L-L-E,” it came, 
like a word from the sound of a tele- 
graph instrument. 

“T-I-N-K-E-R-V-I-L-L-E.” 

Yes, Tinkerville. That was it. Tin- 
kerville; the little hamlet eight miles 
away, toward Buffalo. There were a 
post office and a store and a black- 
smith’s shop and a few more evidences 
of industry there. It was small—oh, 
so very small, but it contained men— 
lusty masculinity of the free and open 
country. She could get them to act. 

Harder she pushed on her pedal, and 
the little car went into a thirty-five mile 
gait. She was not accustomed to fast 
driving, but she dared it then, even in 
the darknes. If the Six ever got start- 
ed, it would rip over that short distance 
like a flash of lightning, and her chance 
would be gone. She must be in Tinker- 


ville before it arrived. More gas— 
more gas! 
Faster she sped. The runabout 


bounced over a rut, almost wrenching 
the steering wheel from her grasp. But 
she hung on desperately, and deliberate- 
ly opened the throttle wider. 

The car was doing forty-five miles 
an hour through the blackness. It was 
dare-devil driving for a woman; only 
an experienced, steady-nerved man 
would attempt it. There was light a 
few yards ahead of her, but beyond the 
flash of her headlights, what? 

She had no way of knowing what ob- 
structions menaced, but she did not fal- 
ter. The men who were driving the 
Six would take chances. She must, 
too. And so she urged the runabout 
forward, clinging to the steering wheel 
and hoping for a safe ending. 

A tiny light appeared in the distance, 
then another. She was close to Tin- 
kerville. A quick spurt, and she was 
in the main street, dark, deserted. The 
hamlet was asleep. She slowed, eager- 
ly looking from side to side for evi- 
dences of life. 

A short distance ahead, a glowing 
patch of light caught her eye. The car 
soon covered the few rods, and she 
found herself in front of the village 


groggery. She hesitated. Loud voices 
came from within, and drunken laugh- 
ter rang out. She recoiled in disgust— 
in fear—the woman in her shrinking 
from contact with this low phase of life. 
But immediate action was imperative. 
She must do something. 

Stepping from the runabout, she 
forced herself to the door of the place, 
and, opening it, walked in. The talking 
and laughter ceased, the men staring 
in astonishment at this lovely appari- 
tion, suddenly coming from the night. 

“Will some of you please“help me?” 
she began, her hand never leaving the 
doorknob. “I want you to stop a stolen 
automobile that is coming this way. It 
is the Hispeed racer; you may have 
read about it in the papers.” 

A big, red-faced man in his shirt 
sleeves stepped forward. 

“What’s that?” he asked. 

“The men who stole the Hispeed 
racer are bringing it through here to- 
night,” she explained. “They are not 
far away now. Will you help me to 
stop them?” 

The man stared for a moment, then 
stepped behind the bar, and took up a 
big revolver from some mysterious re- 
cess. 

“Boys,” he announced, “this place is 
closed. Yes, ma’am,” he went on, turn- 
ing to the girl, “we'll help you.” 

He led the way to the door, and she 
went out ahead of him, the barroom 
crowd shambling after. 

“T run this place, miss,” he said, “and 
what I say goes. Here you, Pete’”—to 
a tall, gawking young fellow—‘“you: 
and doc, and Jim run down to the 
blacksmith’s and get him up. Bring all 
the chains he’s got. Tell him to fetch 
along his shotgun. And you, Red, you 
and Timmy skip along the street and 
wake up the folks. Have ’em all come 
armed. Hustle now.” 

The men ran obediently on their er- 
rands. 

“My name’s Smith,” offered the man. 

“I am Mrs. Glenn,” the girl told him, 
meeting frankness with frankness. 

“Well, then,” he resumed, “let’s get 
down to business. Is that your auto- 
mobeel ?” 
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“Run it up on the sidewalk, so these 
fellers won’t see it and think some one’s 
waitin’ for ’’em. Put out the lights.” 

He gave orders with a coolness and 
precision that excited the girl’s ad- 
miration. She jumped into the run- 
about to obey. 

“TIl be back in a minute,” he said, 
hurrying into the house beside the sa- 
loon. By the time she had run her car 
up on the sidewalk, he had returned. 
He was lighting a red lantern. When 
it was ready, he set it in the middle of 
the road, on a small box which he had 
brought out of the house. 

“They’ll see that and slow down,” he 
explained. “They’ll think we’re mend- 
in’ the road.” 

The clanking of chains now broke 
the silence. Soon Pete, and doc, and 
Jim, and the blacksmith came out of 
the gloom, dragging the heavy links. 

“Hitch ’em together, and stretch ’em 
across the road,” ordered Smith. “Tie 
’em to the trees.” The quartette 
obeyed, the blacksmith leaning his shot- 
gun against a tree while he worked. 
In two minutes the barricade had been 
set up. The sag in the middle was 
propped with a stake. 

And now shadowy forms began to 
emerge from the blackness, muttering. 
In their hands were weapons—rifles, 
revolvers, shotguns. Some began to 
arrive with lanterns. 

“Put them lanterns out,” ordered the 
leader. “Stand behind the trees till 
that automobeel comes; then cover it 
from the sides. Don’t stand in front, 
for them lights will dazzle you so you 
can’t see. Wait till I give the word, 
then step out. Come to think of it, I 
guess you better light them lanterns, 
and turn ’em down low. When it’s 
time, give us light.” 

There was a low murmur of assent. 
Then, from far down the roadway, to- 
ward the city, came a faint sound of 
motor exhaust. 

“Do you hear it?” queried the girl in 
a whisper. 

“It’s them,” replied Smith. “Ready, 
boys!” 

The sound grew in volume. As Mrs. 


Glenn had surmised, the robbers were 
making fast time. On they came, until 
their headlights shot brightly over a 
rise in the road. 

“Watch ’em, boys,” came the low or- 
der. “If they don’t stop, shoot over 
their heads. If they keep on—well, use 
your own judgment.” 

The tension grew, as the car rushed 
on its way. It was near them now, and 
the speed had not slackened. Perhaps 
the men suspected a trick in that red 
light. On, on! And then, suddenly, 
the exhaust died down, and the Six 
stopped short under the strain of her 
brake bands. 

“Get out and see what that is,” came 
a voice. 

There was a sound of shuffling as 
one of the men scrambled down over 
the running board. He ran forward, 
and saw the chain. 

“Mike——” he began, a note of 
alarm in his voice. But he got no far- 
ther. 

“Hands-s-s up!” yelled Mr. Smith. 

A dozen men stepped from behind 
the trees, and as many lanterns flared. 
The arsenal of the village covered the 
robbers. They were caught. 

“What you want?” called the man in 
the car. 

“You,” replied Smith, “and that other 
feller.” : 

“What for?” 

“Stealin’ that automobeel.” 

“Aw, say, that’s all wrong,” the man 
protested. 

“That'll do,’ advised Smith. “Get 
out! You and him is goin’ to be our 
guests here, for a time. Get out!” 

The man obeyed, and both he and 
his accomplice walked toward Smith. 

‘Tm goin’ to keep you in my house 
till some one can come out from the 
city and say just who that wagon be- 
longs to. March!” 

He pushed them before him, and they 
sullenly went along, followed by the 
populace. Smith selected a guard of 
six men, and settled the entire group in 
his abode. Then he opened his saloon, 
and asked Mrs. Glenn about telephon- 


ing. 
“Call Major Glenn,” she told him, 
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and gave the number. She climbed 


into her car, and waited while he got 


the major. 

Soon he came out, and said: 

“He’s comin’, and, judgin’ by the 
way he talked, it won’t take him long. 
You'd better wait.” 

The girl agreed. And during the 
next half hour, Smith stood beside her 
runabout, and talked to her, while a 
curious crowd shuffled and speculated 
near by. Every house in the place was 
aglow with light. The howling of 
babies and the barking of dogs were in 
the air. Tinkerville had known no such 
excitement since the post office was 
burglarized. 

At the end of a half hour, a big tour- 
ing car arrived, bringing the major and 
four other men. They went directly to 
the Six, and examinéd it. 

“By George,” cried the major, 
the car, all right!” 

Another motor drove up with the 
Hispeed company’s general manager 
and superintendent aboard. They com- 
pleted the identification. And then 
eager tongues dinned the story of the 
capture into their ears. 

“Who is the woman?” 
major. 

“She’s over there,” they told him, 
pointing to the runabout. 

He approached it. 

“Madam,” he began, in his most mag- 
nificent manner. Then he saw her face, 
and stopped. He looked hard for a 
moment. 

“She did it,” volunteered Mr. Smith. 

“You bet she did!” exclaimed a 
chorus. - 

“Hooray fer the lady!” some one 
suggested, 

A volley of cheers responded. 

“Hooray, hooray!” they yelled de- 
lightedlyy 

The major began again. 

“Madam,” he said. 

She bowed. 


"t's 


cried the 


“Madam——” He choked, and his 
eyes grew damp. He gazed at her with 
the pleading eyes of a child who has 
done wrong and would ask forgive- 
ness. Then he held out his hand. 

“Daughter,” he faltered, “I—I want 
you to—to come home!” 


The major’s wife was right when 
she claimed acquaintance with him. If 
he hated violently, he loved as violently. 
And now that he had flopped over on 
the other side of the fence, he carried 
it to extremes. During the North Cir- 
cuit Races, he chartered a private car, 
installed his wife, and his daughter- 
in-law, and the baby, and himself in it, 
and proceeded to make up for lost 
time. 

At every city, they watched the Six 
swoop down on the prizes, entertained, 
and were entertained, and made one 
gala time of it. And, when the series 
was over, Mrs. Glenn had all she could 
do to persuade her husband to return 
home and get down to business. His 
idea was to keep on going in the pri- 
vate car, and if there were no races 
anywhere, to make some. But at last 
he gave in to superior wisdom, and the 
quiet of domestic life was resumed. 

One day the papers announced that 
the two men had made a complete con- 
fession, implicating the Norton Motor 
Company in the theft of the Six. When 
ie read it, the major grabbed for his 

at. 

“Where are you going?” his wife 
asked. 

“To hunt up Norton,” he replied. “If 
he’s arrested I'll go on his bail bond. 
He’s a fine fellow. Why, if it hadn’t 
been for him, we wouldn’t have our 
two children now, would we?” 

“No,” laughed Mrs. Glenn. 

But the major was serious. 

“Fine fellow, fine fellow,” he mut- 
tered as he left the house. “Too bad 
he’s got himself into all this trouble.” 
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A GREAT LINGUIST—SOMETIMES 


Attorney-General Wickersham speaks five languages—except when the 
newspaper men ask him questions. Then he doesn’t talk at all. 


As a colorful presentation of the life and development of the Mormons in that great 
West of to-day this story is remarkable. This is the fourth installment. You can get 
the others from your newsdealer. The dates are June 15, July 1, and July 15. 


The Heritage of the Desert 


By Zane Grey 
Author of “The Last of the Plainsmen,’’ “Faise Colors,’ Ete. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Jack Hare, given up by the doctors, goes to Salt Lake City in search of health. He is employed by a 
cattle company to get on the trail of Dene, the outlaw. He drops fainting on the desert, and is found by 
August Naab, an old Mormon, who takes him with him to his oasis. Holderness, a land thief, friend of 
Dene and chief enemy of Naab, demands that ‘‘Dene’s spy” be given up, but Naab refuses. Snap Naab, one 
of August’s sons, takes a dislike to Jack Hare, and in a drunken frenzy knocks him down. When Mescal— 
an adopted daughter of August, child of an Indian mother and a Spanish father—asks Jack about the 
bruise on his forehead, he says nothing of Snap, and tells her that he fell. Jack’s old vigor returns, and he 
distinguishes himself by capturing Silvermane, a wild horse. He falls in love with Mescal, but she tells 
him that she is pledged to Snap Naab, who already has a wife living. Mescal will not break her vow, 
though she confesses she loves Jack. Hare rides Silvermane out on the ranges and, after many months of 
the hardest kind of work in the open, he becomes very proficient. Going down to Seeping Springs one day, 
he discovers that Holderness has fenced off this most important of Naab’s water holes. Jack, in sudden 
anger, burns down the fences and corrals and rides over to White Sage. There he thrashes one of Dene’s 
outlaws, publicly arraigns Holderness and slaps his face, and rides down Dene himself. The day for the 
marriage of Mescal and Snap Naab arrives, but Mescal disappears. Hare returns to the ranges and is shot 


and seriously wounded by Snap, who has joined Holderness’ band of rustlers. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
WOLF. 


N the anniversary of the night 
O Mescal disappeared, the myste- 
rious voice that called to Hare 
so strangely at long intervals 
pierced his slumber, and started him 
upright in his bed, shuddering and lis- 
tening. The dark room was as quiet as 
a tomb. He fell back into his blankets, 
trembling with emotion. Of all the 
spiritually wild cries that had ever come 
whispering to him on. the desert wind, 
or pealing through the vague, shadowy 
mists of a dream, this one was the wild- 
est, the clearest, the most impossible to 
forget. Sleep did not again close his 
eyes that night; he lay in a fever, wait- 
ing for the dawn, and, when the gray 
gloom brightened, he knew what he 
must do. 
After breakfast, he sought August 
Naab. 
“May I go across the river?” he 
asked. 
7A 


The old man looked up from his car- 
penter’s task, and fastened his glance 
on Hare. ‘‘Mescal?” 

MEGS 

“T saw it long ago.” August soberly 
shook his head and spread his great 
hands. “Is there any use for me to say 
what the desert is? You know. I see 
darkly here, but if you ever come back, 
you will bring her. Yes, you may go. 
It’s a man’s deed. God keep you!” 

Hare spoke to no other; he filled one 
saddlebag with grain, another with 
meat, bread, and dried fruits, strapped 
a five-gallon leather water sack back of 
Silvermane’s saddle, and set out to- 
ward the river. ` 

Now that the thing was undertaken, 
and that calm daylight reflection showed 
him no objective point, nothing but 
aimless waridering after a gleam, he 


.had the cold, practical certainty of a 


range rider’s judgment opposed to the 
feverish, imaginative, unintelligible im- 
pelling of will., Even so, he was hap- 
pier than he had been in a year. 


= 
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At the crossing bar, he removed Sil- 
vermane’s accouterments, and placed 
them in the boat. On the moment, a 
long mourn, as of a dog baying the 
moon, startled him out of his musings, 
andihe surveyed the river bank, up and 
down, and then the opposite side. An 
animal, which he first took to be a gray 
timber wolf, was running along the 
sand bar of the landing. 

“Pretty white for a wolf,” he solilo- 
quized. “Might be a Navajo dog.” 

The beast sat down on his haunches, 
and, lifting a lean head, sent up a most 
doleful howl. Then, he began trotting 
along the bar, every few paces stepping 
to the edge of the water, and looking 
across. Presently, he spied Hare, and 
began to bark furiously. 

“It’s a dog, all right; wants to get 
across,” said Hare. “Where have I seen 
him ?” 

Suddenly, he sprang to his feet, al- 
most upsetting the boat. “Hes like 
Mescal’s Wolf! It might be.” He 
looked closer, his heart beginning to 
thump, and then he yelled: “Ki-yi! 
Wolf! Hyer! Hyer!” 

The dog leaped straight up in the air, 
and, coming down, began to dash back 
and forth along the sand with piercing 
yelps. 

“Tt’s really Wolf! Mescal must be 
near!” cried Hare. A red veil obscured 
his sight, and every vein was like a hot 
cord. “Hi, good old dog! Coming— 
coming.” 

With fingers that seemed all thumbs, 
he tied Silvermane’s bridle to the stern 
seat of the boat, and pushed off. In 
his eagerness, he rowed too hard, drag- 
ging Silvermane’s nose under water, 
and had to slow up. Time and again, he 
turned to yell to the dog. At length, the 
bow grated on the sand, and Silver- 
mane emerged with a splash and a 
snort. 

“Wolf! Wolf! Old fellow!” cried 
Hare. “Where’s Mescal? Wolf, where 
is she?” Then he was hugging the dog. 
Wolf whined, and licked Hare’s face, 
and, breaking away, ran up the sandy 
trail, and back again. But he barked no 
more; he waited to see if Hare was 
following. 


‘All right, Wolf—coming.” 

Never had Hare saddled so speedily, 
or leaped astride so quickly. He sent 
Silvermane into the willow-skirted trail 
close behind the dog, up on the rocky 
bench, and then under the bulging wall. 
What to think, to believe, he had no 
idea ; he was all at sea; his blood raced; 
wonderful hopes succumbed to cold 
possibilities; he gazed with blurred eyes 
up the trail, expecting at every turn to 
see Mescal. 

Wolf reached the level, where it 
wedged its sharp point between the 
cafion and Echo Cliffs, and then started 
straight west, toward the Painted Des- 
ert. He trotted a few rods, and turned 
to see if the man was coming. 

Doubt, fear, uncertainty ceased for 
Hare. With the first blast of warm, 


_ dust-scented air in his face, he knew 


Wolf was leading him to Mescal, that 
the cry he had heard in his dream was 
hers, that the old mysterious promise of 
the desert had at last begun its fulfill- 
ment. 

He gave one sharp, exultant answer 
to that call. The wide horizon, ever 
widening, lay before him, and the tree- 
less plains, the sun-scorched slopes, the 
great sandy stretches, the massed blocks 
of black mesas—all seemed serenely. 
welcoming him, shining in a great white 
light, like the light that shone in his 
soul. For Mescal was there. 

Far away she must be, hidden as a 
grain of sand in all that world of drift- 
ing sands, perhaps ill, perhaps hurt, but 
alive, waiting for him, calling for him, 
crying out with a voice that no distance 
could silence. Wherefore, then, had 
this desert anything but welcome for 
him? 

He did not see the sharp peaks as 
pitiless barriers, nor the mesas and 
domes as black-faced death, nor the 
moisture-drinking sands as life-sucking 
foes to plant and beast and man. That 
marvelously painted wonderland had 
sheltered Mescal for a year. He had 
loved it for color, change, its secrecy; 
he loved it, now, because it had not 
been a grave for Mescal, but a home. 
Therefore, he laughed at the deceiving 
yellow distances in the foreground of 
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glistening mesas, at the deceiving purple 
distances of the great, far-off horizon. 

The wind blew a song in his ears ; the 
dry desert odors were fragrance in his 
nostrils; the sand tasted sweet between 
his teeth; and the dancing, quivering 
heat waves, veiling the desert in trans- 
parent haze, framed beautiful pictures 
for his eyes. 

Wolf kept to the fore for some thirty 
paces, and, though he had ceased to 
stop, he still looked back to see if the 
horse and man were following. Hare 
had noted the dog occasionally in the 
first hours of travel, but he had given 
his eyes mostly to the broken line of 
sky and desert in the west, to the re- 
ceding contour of Echo Cliffs, to the 
spread and break of the desert near at 
hand. 

It was only when his excited fancy 
had cooled, and his interest in the fea- 
tures of the desert had somewhat tired, 
that Hare came to look closely at Wolf. 
What a lean, wild-appearing dog! But 
for his color, he could not have been 
distinguished from a real wolf. His 
head and ears and tail drooped; even 
his long hair drooped, and he was lame 
in his right front paw. 

Hare halted in the shade of a stone, 
dismounted, and called the dog to him. 
Wolf returned without quickness, with- 
out eagerness, or any of his old-time 
frisky friendliness of shepherding days. 
How sad were his eyes, how strange 
altogether he seemed! Hare encoun- 
tered his first disquieting thought, and 
dispelled it with passionate force. Yet,‘ 
the chill remained. 

Lifting Wolf’s paw, he discovered the 
ball of the foot worn through. Where- 
upon, he called into service a piece of 
buckskin, and fashioning a rude mocca- 
sin he tied it round the injured mem- 
ber. Wolf licked his hand, but there 
was no change in the sad light of his 
eyes. He turned toward the west, as if 
anxious to be off. 

“All right, old fellow,” said Hare; 
“only go slow. From the looks of that 
foot, I think you’ve turned back on a 
long trail.” 

Again they faced the west, dog lead- 
ing, man following, and addressed 
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themselves to an easy-swelling slope 
that had long hidden all in front except 
the tips of mesas and escarpments and 
mountain ranges. When it had been 
surmounted, Hare realized that all his 
ride, so far, had brought him only 
through an anteroom; the portal now 
stood open to the Painted Desert. The 
immensity of the thing seemed to reach 
up to him with a thousand lines, ridges, 
cañons, all ascending out of a purple 
gulf, all desert arms that wrapped his 
soul about and warmed while they 
chilled it. : 

As he descended into the valley, keep- 
ing close to Wolf, he marked a straight 
course in line with a volcanic spur; and 
he had cause to wonder when the dog, 
though continually threading jumbles of 
rock, heading cafions, crossing deep 
washes, and going round obstructions, 
always veered back to this bearing as 
true as a compass needle to its magnet. 

Hare was not long in discovering 
that the air had grown warmer and 
thicker, and this fact grew more appre- 
ciable as he continued the descent. To- 
ward the middle of the afternoon, when 
he estimated that his travel had ex- 
ceeded thirty miles since the start, he 
was perspiring freely, and Silvermane 
was moist. The time soon came when 
the clear, cool tang of the upland atmos- 
phere died in the musty, heavy air of 
the desert valley. Looking backward, 
Hare had a blank feeling of loss; the 
sweeping line of Echo Cliffs had re- 
treated behind the horizon. There was 
no familiar landmark left. 

Sunset brought him to a standstill, as 
much from its sudden glorious gather- 
ing of brilliant crimsons splashed with 
gold, as from its herald that the day was 
done. There was a broken field of 
clouds in the west, like colored coral 
reefs pounded by a golden surf. They 
held the lighter gleams momentarily, 
then strained in fierce, burning red, lost 
their individuality in a flood of color 
that streamed over buttes and mesas, 
sands and cafions in burnished scarlet 
brilliancy. 

Hare pitched camp beside a stone that 
would serve as a windbreak. He laid 
his saddle for a pillow and his blanket 
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for a bed. He gave Silvermane a nose 
bag full of water, and then one of 
grain; he fed the dog, and afterward 
attended to his own needs. When his 
task was done, the desert brightness had 
faded to gray; the warm air had blown 
away on a cool breeze, and night ap- 
proached. 

He scooped out a little hollow in the 
sand for his hips, took a last look at 
Silvermane haltered to the rock, and, 
calling Wolf to his side, stretched him- 
self to rest. He was used to lying on 
the ground, under the open sky, out 
where the wind blew and the sand 
seeped; yet, all these were different on 
this night. He was in the Painted Des- 
ert; Wolf crept close to him; Mescal 
lay somewhere under the blue-white 
stars. 

He awakened, and arose before any 
color of dawn hinted of the day. While 
he fed his four-footed companions, the 
deep blue sky warmed and lightened. 
A tinge of rose gathered in the east. 
The air was cool and transparent. He 
tried to cheer and caress Wolf out of 
his sad-eyed forlornness, and failed. 
The dog started off, and stopped to 
look backward. 

Hare vaulted into the saddle. The 
day had its possibilities, and, while he 
had sobered down and lost his exuber- 
ance at the press of something grim and 
hard, he had still the spring in his limbs, 
and the ring in his voice as he called: 

“On, Wolf; on, old fellow!” 

Out of the east burst the sun, and 
the gray curtain lifted to shafts of pink 
and white and gold, streaking west- 
ward, long trails of color. 

With the commencement of the jour- 
ney, difficulties began to beset the dog, 
the overcoming of which persuaded 
Hare that Wolf was not tracking a back 
trail, but traveling by instinct. There 
were draws which necessitated search- 
ing on the rim for a place to cross, and 
areas of broken rock that had to be 
rounded, and steep, flat mesas ever ris- 
ing in the path, and strips of deep sand 
and cafions impassable for long dis- 
tance. But the dog always found a way 
and always came back to a line with 
the black spur that Hare had marked. 
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It still stood in sharp relief, no nearer 
than before, receding with every step, 
an illusive, visionary landmark which 
Hare began to distrust. 

Then, quite suddenly, it vanished in 
the ragged blue mass of the Ghost 
Mountains. Hare had seen them sev- 
eral times, though never so distinctly as 
now. The purple tips, the bold rock 
ribs standing out, the shadowed cafions 
on the slopes, so sharp and clear in | 
the morning light—how impossible to 
believe these were only the deceit of 
the desert mirage! Yet, so they were; 
even for the Navajos they were spirit 
mountains. 

The rough, splintered desert floor 
merged into an area of sand, and Wolf 
slowed his trot and Silvermane sank 
his hoofs and toiled. Dismounting, 
Hare labored beside him, and felt the 
heat steal through his boots and burn 
the soles of his feet. More heat rose 
from the sand than fell from the sun. 

Hare plodded onward, stopping once 
to tie another moccasin on Wolf's 
worn-out paw, this time the left one; 
and often he pulled the stopper from 
the water bag and cooled his parching 
lips and throat. The waves of sand 
dunes were as the waves of the ocean. 
He did not look backward, dreading to 
see what little progress he had made. 

Forward, were miles on miles of 
graceful heaps, swelling mounds, crest- 
ed ridges, all different, yet regular and 
rhythmical, drift on drift, dune on dune, 
in endless line of rolling flow. Wisps 
of sand whipped from their summits in 
white, thin ribbons and wreaths, and 
pale clouds of sand shrouded little hol- 
lows. The morning breeze, rising out 
of the west, approached in a white, rip- 
pling line, like the crest of an inflowing 
tide. How beautiful this drifting sea! 
What merciless change and gather and 
sweep away on the wind! How flimsy 
and flying this unstable sand, yet sure 
in its strength to cover the stones and 
fill the draws and expose the desert’s 
bony ribs at its fickle, mutable will! 

Silvermane snorted and lifted his 
ears, and looked westward toward a 
rising yellow pall that swooped up from 
the desert. 
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“Sandstorm,” said Hare; and, call- 
ing Wolf, he made for the nearest rock 
large enough to shelter them. 

The whirling sand cloud spread and 
bulged and mushroomed into an enor- 
mous desert covering, engulfing the 
dunes, obscuring the light, and ap- 
proaching with strange, muffled roar. 
The sunlight failed; the day*turned to 
gloom. Then, an eddying fog of sand 
and dust enveloped Hare. His last 
glimpse before he covered his face with 
a silk handkerchief, was of sheets of 
sand streaming level past his shelter. 
The storm bore a low, soft, hissing roar, 
like the sound in a seashell. 

Breathing through the handkerchief, 
Hare avoided inhaling the sand that 
beat against his face; however, the 
finer dust particles filtered through and 
stifled him. At first, he felt that he 
would suffocate, and he coughed and 
gasped; but, presently, when the thick- 
er sand clouds had passed, he managed 
to get air enough. Then, he waited pa- 
tiently while the steady, seeping rustle 
swept by, and the band of his hat sagged 
heavier, and the load on his shoulders 
had to be continually shaken off, and the 
weighty trap round his feet crept up- 
ward. 

When the light, fine touch ceased, he 
removed the covering from his face to 
see himself standing nearly to his knees 
in sand, and Silvermane’s back and the 
saddle burdened with it. The storm 
was moving eastward, a dull, ruddy red, 
now, with the sun faintly showing as a 
ball of magenta fire. 

“Well, Wolf, old boy, how many 
storms like that will we have to weath- 
er?” asked Hare, in a cheery tone, 
which he had to force. He knew these 
sandstorms were but vagaries of the 
desert wind. 

Before the hour closed, he had to 
seek the cover of a stone and wait for 
another to pass. Then, he was caught 
in the open, with not a shelter in sight, 
and compelled to turn his back to a 
third storm, the worst of all, and stand 
as best he could the fierce, heavy im- 
pact of the first blow, and the succeed- 
ing rush and flow of sand. After that, 
his head drooped, and he wearily 
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trudged beside Silvermane, dreading 
the interminable distance he had calcu- 
lated he must cover before once more 
gaining hard ground. But he discov- 
ered that it was useless to try to judge 
distance on the desert. What had ap- 
peared miles at his last look turned out 
to be only rods. 

How good it was to get into the_sad- 
dle again and face clear air! Far away, 
the black spur again loomed up, now 
surrounded by groups of mesas with 
sage slopes tinged in green. That surely 
meant the end of this long trail; the 
faint spots of green lent suggestion of a 
desert water hole; there Mescal must 
be, hidden in some deep, shady cañon. 
Hare built his hopes anew. 

So, he pressed on down a plain of 
bare rock dotted by huge boulders; and 
out upon a level floor of scant sage and 
greasewood, where a few living crea- 
tures—a desert hawk sailing low, lizards 
darting into holes, and a swiftly running 
ground bird—emphasized the lonely lack 
of life in the waste. He entered a zone 
of clay dunes, of wondrous violet and 
heliotrope hues; and then a valley of 
flinty ground and gravel that merged 
gradually as it fell into black, rugged 
patches. 

Hare had entered the belt of lava and 
cactus. Reddish, conical points studded 
the desert, and a white, fhin grass 
waved in meager strips. As he pro- 
ceeded, the grass failed, and long 
streams of jagged lava flowed down- 
ward. Beds of cinders told of the fury 
of a volcanic fire. Soon, Hare had to 
dismount to make moccasins for Wolf’s 
hind feet; and to lead Silvermane care- 
fully over the cracked lava. 

For a while; there were strips of 
ground bare of lava, and harboring only 
an occasional bunch of cactus, but soon 
it got to be that every foot free of the 
reddish iron bore a projecting mass of 
fierce spikes and thorns. The huge, 
barrel-shaped cacti, and thickets of slen- 
der, dark-green rods with bayonet 
points, and low, broad leaves with yel- 
lowish spines, drove Hare and his sore- 
foated travelers to the lava. 

Hare thought there must be an end to 
it some time, yet it seemed he was never 
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to cross that black, fiendish belt, Blis- 
tered by the heat, pierced by the thorns, 
lame from long toil on the lava, he was 
sore spent when, once more, he stepped 
out upon the bare desert. 

Upon pitching camp, he made the 
grievous discovery that the water bag 
had leaked or the water had evaporated, 
for there was only enough left for one 
more day. He ministered to thirsty 
dog and horse in silence, his mind re- 
volving the stern, grim fact of his situ- 
ation. 

His little fire of greasewood threw a 
wan circle into the surrounding black- 
ness. Not a sound breathed of action 
or life. He longed for even the bark 
of a coyote. Silvermane stooped mo- 
tionless with tired head. Wolf stretched 
limply on the sand. Hare rolled into 
his blanket and lengthened out with 
slow, aching relief; and sleep, as if by 
magic, shut his eyelids. He did not 
awaken till later than his usual time; 
the blazing globe of the sun had al- 
ready risen over the eastern horizon. 
The desert red swathed all the reach of 
valley. 

Hare pondered the question of the 
water. Would he use it all at once, or 
sparingly? The ball of fire, a glazed 
circle, like iron at white heat, decided 
for him. The sun would be hot and 
would evagorate what water did not 
leak from the bag; so Hare shared 
alike with Wolf, and gave the rest to 
Silvermane. 

The dog waited, sad-eyed and gaunt, 
for Hare to start, and then limped west- 
ward. For an hour, the mocking lilac 
mountains hung in the air and then 
paled in the intense light. The day was 
soundless and windless, and the heat 
waves wafted up from the desert like 
smoke. 

For Hare, the realities were the baked 
clay flats, where Silvermane broke 
through at every step, the beds of al- 
kali, that sent aloft clouds of powdered 
dust, the deep gullies full of smooth, 
round boulders, thickets of mesquite 
and prickly thorn, which tore at his 
legs, and the weary detour to head the 
deepening cañons, the climb to get be- 
tween two bridging mesas, and always 
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the haunting presence of the sad dog. 
His unrealities were the shimmering 
sheets of water in every low place; the 
baseless mountains floating in the air; 
the green slopes rising close at hand, 
and beautiful buttes of dark blue riding 
the open sand, like monstrous barks at 
sea; the changing outlines of desert 
shapes in pink haze, and veils of purple 
and white luster—all illusions, all har- 
monious with fantasy, all mysterious, 
deceiving tricks of the mirage. 

In the heat of midday, Hare yielded 
to its influence, and reined in his horse 
under a slate bank where there was 
shade. His face was swollen and peel- 
ing, and his lips had begun to dry and 
crack and taste of alkali. Silvermane 
was hot and tired, but showed no dis- 
tress; and Wolf, refusing the shade, 
waited, looking backward with the sad 
eyes that had begun to haunt Hare. He 
did not stop long. 

Wolf pattered on; Silvermane kept 
at his heels, clicking the stones; Hare 
dozed in the saddle. His eyes burned 
in their sockets from the glare, and it 
was ease to shut out the vast, arid, bar- 
ren reaches. So the afternoon waned. 

The tireless and implacable dog mind- 
ed not the eye of the sun, or the never- 
ending monotony of slope, or the dreary 
rise of mesa. He pattered on, at long 
intervals to turn and look back. 

Silvermane stumbled, jolting Hare 
out of his stupid lethargy. Before him 
spread a great field of boulders with 
not a slope or a ridge or mesa or es- 
carpment. Not even a tip of a spur 
loomed in the background. He rubbed 
his sore eyes. Was this another illu- 
sion? 

He called Wolf, already threading 
and winding a tortuous trail among the 
round stones. The dog stopped and 
waited. A second call, stern and quick, 
brought Wolf's head round over his 
shoulder, showing the mournful eyes; 
but, after a look, he pattered on. 

Hare’s spirit sickened within him. 
The dog had turned from the west and 
the direction of the upland green mesas 
under the black spur which had kept 
alive the spark of Hare’s hope. He 
was headed south, and the range of the 
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field of broken stones was immeasure- 


able. 

Had the dog gone mad wandering 
for his mistress? Was there any water 
out in that sea of stones? Did the hori- 
zon line tell the mocking story of mir- 
age? Was it near or far? What lay 
beyond this sunset-colored plain where 
rocks were strewn thick as sage on the 
range? These questions attended Hare 
in his vacillation, and were unanswer- 
able. 

When Silvermane started onward, 
Hare thought of the Navajo’s training 
to trust horse and dog. They were 
desert bred; beyond human understand- 
ing were their sight and scent. He was 
at the mercy, now, of Wolf’s instinct 
and Silvermane’s endurance. Resigna- 
tion brought to Hare a certain calmness 
of soul, cold as the touch of an icy hand 
on fevered cheek. 

He remembered the desert secret in 
Mescal’s eyes; he was about to solve it. 
He remembered August Naab’s words: 
“Tt’s a man’s deed!” If so, he had 
achieved the spirit of it, if not the let- 
ter. He remembered Eschtah’s tribute 
to the wilderness of painted wastes: 
“There is the grave of the Navajo, and 
no one knows the trail to the place of 
his sleep!” He remembered the some- 
thing evermore about to be—the un- 
known subtly calling; and now it was 
revealed in the stone-fettering grip of 
the desert. 

The gateway of the desert had swung 
wide to him, bright with its face of 
danger, beautiful with its painted win- 
dows, inscrutable with its alluring call; 
and, bidding him enter, had closed be- 
hind him, then to reveal its unmasked 
ifon order, hateful of life; its convulsed 
bowels, racked by fire; its inevitable na- 
ture, harsh-voiced in travail! 


CHAPTER XV. 


DESERT NIGHT. 


The gray stallion, finding the rein 
loose on his neck, trotted forward and 
overtook the dog, and thereafter jogged 
at his heels. With the setting of the 
sun, a slight breeze stirred, and ‘fresh- 
ened as twilight fell, rolling away the 
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close, sultry atmosphere. Then, the 
black desert night mantled the plain. 

For a while, this blackness alleviated 
the pain of Hare’s sun-blinded eyes, 
and it was more than relief to have the 
unattainable horizon line blotted out. 
But by and by, when the impenetrable, 
pitchy darkness had become an opaque 
gloom to his strengthened eyes, it 
brought home to him as the day had 
never done the reality of his solitude 
and loneliness. He was alone in the 
immense place of barrenness, and his 
dumb companions were the world to 
him. 

Wolf pattered onward, a gray, silent 
guide; and Silvermane followed, never 
lagging, sure-footed in the dark, faith- 
ful to his master. All the love Hare 
had borne the horse was as nothing to 
that which came to him on this desert 
night. In and out, round and round, 
ever winding, ever zigzagging, Silver- 
mane hung close to Wolf, and the nar- 
row, sandy lanes between the boulders 
gave forth no sound. (Dog and horse, 
free to choose their trail, trotted on- 
ward miles and miles into the night. 

The round disk of the moon silhouet- 
ted the black boulders on the horizon. 
It cleared the dotted, dark line, and 
rose, an oval, orange-lined, strange 
moon, not mellow nor brightly silver 
nor gloriously soaring as Hare had 
known it in the past, but a vast, dead- 
gold, melancholy orb, rising sadly over 
the desert. To Hare, it was the crown- 
ing remainder of lifelessness; it fitted 
the world of dull, gleaming stones; it 
fixed his mood. 

Silvermane went lame and slowed his 
trot, causing Hare-to rein in and dis- 
mount. He lifted the right forefoot, the 
one the horse had favored, and found a 
sharp stone imbedded tightly in the 
hoof. It stuck so tight, and so resisted 
Hare’s fingers that he had to pry it out 
with his knife. Then, he climbed 
astride once more. 

Wolf shone faintly white far ahead, 
and, presently, he uttered an unearthly 
mourn that sent the cold chills over 
Hare. The silence had been oppressive 
before ; now, it was terrible. It pressed 
the magnitude of the desert closer about 
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him and the infinitude of the star-stud- 
ded sky down upon him. It revealed 
to Hare that he was no more to these 
than a wisp of cloud or grain of sand. 
It was not a silence of life; it had bro- 
ken sharply to Wolf’s mourn, as if rent, 
and had closed sharply, without echo; 
it was a silence of death. 

Hare took care not to fall behind 
Wolf again; he had no wish to hear 
that dire mourn repeated. Nor did the 
dog give vent to it again. But its ef- 
fect persisted, and added another touch 
of gloom to Hare’s mood. The dog 
moved onward with silent feet; the 
horse wound after him with hoofs pad- 
ded in the sand; the moon lifted and 
the desert gleamed; the boulders grew 
larger and the lanes wider. So the des- 
ert night wore on, and Hare’s eyelids 
fell weak for sleep, his whole weary 
body cried out for sleep, his bones 
ached for sleep. He would doze till he 
swayed in the saddle, and, righting him- 
self, would fall into another doze. Then, 
a lurch and balk of Silvermane’s roused 
him; a rushing meteor had frightened 
the horse; the radiant ball with its tail 
of fire hissed by in the heavens, paled 
in the blue, and died. The east gave 
birth to the clear morning star. Wolf’s 
form, gray in the waning moonlight, 
passed into the shade of rocks, winding 
through the labyrinthine lanes; and Sil- 
vermane ever stepped in his trail. 

The whitening sky was the harbinger 
of day. Hare shunned facing the light 
and heat, and made his stop at a wind- 
worn cave under a shelving rock. He 
was asleep when he rolled out on the 
sand-strewn floor. Once, he awoke, 
and it was day, for his eyes quickly shut 
out the glare. He lay sweltering till, 
once more, slumber claimed him. 

The dog awakened him, with cold 
nose and low whine. Another twilight 
had fallen. Hare crawled out, stiff and 
sore, hungry and parching with thirst. 
He made an attempt to eat, but it was 
a failure. There was a dry burn in his 
throat; and a queer dizzy feeling in his 
brain, a floating sensation succeeded by 
hot, red flashes before his eyes. Wolf 
refused meat, and stood waiting, with 
his eyes green and wild and sad in the 
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waning twilight. Silvermane turned 
from the grain, and lowered his head 
to munch a few blades of desert grass. 

Then, the journey began, and the 
night fell black. The cold wind blew 
from the west, the white stars blinked, 
the weird moon rose with its ghastly 
glow, lifting the huge boulders out of 
the desert gloom, molding them with, 
magic gleam. They lifted giant shapes 
out of the desert, carved by wind and 
sand, tombs and pillars and pedestals 
of nature’s sepulcher. 

But some had life in Hare’s disor- 
dered fancy. They loomed and tow- 
ered over him, and stalked abroad with 
shadows advancing, and peered at him 
with deep, dark eyes. Some followed, 
and some strode on before; one ever 
kept the pace of the gray dog; another 
ever the pace of the gray horse; and all 
reared higher as Hare rode onward into 
the night, all lifted their misshapen 
heads, widened their wind-worn eyes, 
and spread longer arms. 

Wolf penetrated this maze of mon- 
sters, and Silvermane moved on, his 
white . mane streaming, and Hare 
fought his last against the mood of 
gloom. Wolf was not a phantom; he 
trotted forward with unerring instinct; 
he would find Mescal, the dark-eyed, 
the mystic-souled; and he would find 
water, that meant life before love. Sil- 
vermane, desert-steeled, would travel 
to the farthermost corner of this hell 
of sand-steeped stone. 

Hare thought he himself was strong, 
enduring. But the battle of hope sur- 
rendered to the might of gloom. All 
about him was silence—great, breath- 
less silence, insupportable silence of 
ages. Desert specters danced in the 
darkness. The worn-out moon gleamed 
golden over the worn-out waste. Des- 
olation lurked under the sable shad- 
ows. All about him was boundless, 
fathomless gloom. 

Hare rode on into the night, tum- 
bled from his saddle in the gray of 
dawn to sleep, and stumbled in the twi- 
light to his drooping horse, and fol- 
lowed the gray dog on again into the 
night. “His eyes were blind, now, to 
the desert shapes, his brain burned, and 
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his tongue filled his mouth. 
gloomy hours passed, and the gray dog 
dragged his weary legs onward. 

Silvermane ever trod upon Wolf's 
heels ; he had come into the kingdom of 
his desert strength; he lifted his droop- 
ing head and lengthened his stride; 
weariness had gone, and he snorted his 
welcome to something on the wind. 
Then, he passed the limping, sad-eyed 
dog, and led the way. 

Hare held to the pommel, and bent 
dizzily forward in the saddle. Silver- 
mane was going down, step by step, 
with metallic click on flinty rock. 
Whether he went down or up was all 
the same to Hare; he held on with 
closed eyes, and whispered ever in his 
mind. Down and down, step by step, 
long turn and then a short, jump by 
jump, cracking the stones with iron- 
shod hoofs, the gray stallion worked 
his perilous way, sure-footed as a 
mountain sheep. Then, he stopped 
with a great, slow heave, and bent his 
head. 

The black bulge of a cañon rim 
blurred in Hare’s tired, hot eyes. A 
faint, trickling sound penetrated his 
hot, tired brain. His ears had grown 
like his eyes—false. Only another de- 
lusion! As he had been tortured with 
the sight of lake and stream, now he 
was to be tortured with the sound of 
running water. Yet he listened, for it 
was sweet, even in its mockery. What 
a clear, musical tinkle, like silver bells 
tossing and kissing the wind! He lis- 
tened. Soft, murmuring flow, babble 
and gurgle, little hollow fall and splash! 

Suddenly, Silvermane heaved with a 
great sigh, and, lifting his head, burst 
the silence of the cafion with a pier- 
cing snort. It pierced the dull fantasy 
of Hare’s mind; it burst the gloomy 
spell. That snort was Silvermane’s rat- 
tling whistle when he had drunk his 
fill. 

Hare fell from the saddle. The 
gray dog lay stretched, bending low in 
the darkness. Hare crawled’ beside 
him and reached out with his hot hands. 
Smooth, cool, marble rock, growing 
slippery, then wet, led into running 
water. He slid forward on his face, 
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and wonderful cold thrills quivered 
over his burning skin. He drank and 
drank until he could drink no more. 
Then he lay back upon the rock, and 
the madness in his brain went out with 
the light of the stars, and he slept. 

When he awoke, red cañon walls 
leaned far above him to a gap filled by 
a stream of deep blue sky. A song of 
rushing water murmured near his ears. 
He brought his gaze downward; a clear - 
spring gushed from a crack in the wall; 
Silvermane cropped green bushes, and 
Wolf sat on his haunches, waiting, but 
no longer with sad eyes and strange 
mien. 

Hare raised himself, looking again 
and again, and slowly gathered his 
wits. Wolf had led him to water, and 
Silvermane had carried him. The crim- 
son blur had gone from his eyes, and 
the dry burn from his skin, and the 
painful swelling from his tongue. 

He drank long and deeply, and, ris- 
ing with clearing thoughts and thankful 
heart, kissed Wolf’s white head, and 
laid his arms round Silvermane’s neck 
and pressed his cheek against the flow- 
ing mane. He fed them, and partook 
of food himself, not without difficulty, 
for his lips were puffed and his tongue 
felt like a piece of rope. When he had 
eaten, his strength came back. Then, 
turning his attention to further prog- 
ress, he remembered that Wolf had 
sheered south toward the cañon. 

At a word, Wolf, with a wag of his 
tail, pattered into the gravelly stream 
bed, splashing water; and Hare fol- 
lowed on foot, leading Silvermane. 
There were little beds of pebbles, and 
beaches of sand, and short steps down 
which the water babbled. The cafion 
was narrow and tortuous; Hare could 
not see ahead or below, for the pro- 
jecting red corners, growing higher as 
he descended, walled out the view. The 
blue stream of sky above grew bluer, 
and the light a shade less bright. 

For an hour, he went down steadily 
without a check, and the farther down 
the rougher grew the way. Boulders 
began to lodge in narrow places and 
raise falls for the water to foam over. 
Silvermane clicked down confident- 
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ly; many falls he rounded along the 
sides; others he climbed over care- 
fully, and the bad ones with a drop of 
several feet he crashed down in a way 
to cause Hare much concern. 

The slender stream of water, aug- 
mented by seeping springs and little 
rills, gained the dignity of a brook; 
and began to dash merrily and hurried- 
ly downward, with the depth of the 
falls, and the height of cliffs, and dark- 
ness of caves, and the size of boulders 
increasing in the descent. Wolf 
splashed on, unmindful; there was ani- 
mation in his leaps; and, when he 
looked back for his laboring compan- 
ions, there was friendly protest in his 
eyes. 

Silvermane plainly showed that 
where a dog could go he could go, and 
he plunged over the rocky falls. It be- 
came necessary for Hare to hold him 
back, and stand warily before him,on 
the brink of steep places, and coax him 
over. His iron shoes struck hollow 
sounds on the stones under water, and 
his snorts rang down the cafion. The 
gravelly wash jumped into a jagged red 
hole; and Hare clambered down over 
wet stones with fear for the horse. 
Silvermane, with fire in his eye, grind- 
ing, pounding down, slipped often, and 
slid to his haunches on wet inclines; 
but he never fell, and no obstruction, 
no depth daunted him. 

The cañon narrowed as it deepened ; 
the jutting walls leaned together, shut- 
ting out the light; the stream of sky 
far above was now only a strip of blue, 
and Hare had to throw back his head 
and look up to see it. Down and down 
for hours that seemed moments! 

“It'll be easier climbing up, Silver- 
mane—if we ever get the chance,” 
panted Hare. 

The sand and gravel and shale had 
disappeared; all was bare, clean- 
washed rock. In many places, the brook 
failed as a trail, for it leaped down in 
white sheets over mossy cliffs. Hare 
faced these walls in despair. But Wolf 
led on over the ledges, and Silvermane 
would not be denied. At last, Hare 
shrank back from a hole that defied him 
utterly. Even Wolf hesitated. 
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The cañon was barely twenty feet 
wide; the floor ended in a precipice; 
the stream leaped out, and fell into a 
dark cleft, from which no sound arose. 
On the right slope, a wall of shelf 
slanted out; it was scarce half a foot 
broad at the narrowest, and vanished 
to the dull light or ceased to be, Hare 
could not discern which. He stared 
helplessly up at the slanting, shut-in 
walls. 

While he stared, Wolf pattered out 
upon the ledge, and Silvermane stamped 
restlessly. With a desperate fear of 
losing his beloved horse, Hare let go 
the bridle and stepped upon the ledge. 
He walked rapidly, for a slow step 
meant uncertainty, and a false one 
meant death. He heard the sharp, 
metallic click of Silvermane’s shoes, 
and he listened in agonized suspense for 
the slip, the snort, the crash that he 
feared must inevitably come, but which 
did not come. Seeing nothing except 
the narrow ledge, yet feeling the blue 
abyss beneath him, he bent intense, keen 
effort to his task, and finally: walked 
out into lighter space upon level rock. 
To his infinite relief, Silvermane ap- 
peared rounding a red corner out of the 
dark passage, and was soon beside him. 
- “My gray champion, what you can’t 
do is beyond me!” exclaimed Hare. 

The cafion widened; there was a 
clear demarcation where the red walls 
gave place to yellow; the brook showed 
no outlet from its subterranean chan- 
nel. Wolf led down yellow slopes, and 
under toppling walls, and through shat- 
tered sections of cliff, always down and 
down. Outworn nature made Hare 
forget his errand; the strength of his 
resolve had gone into mechanical toil; 
he kept on, thoughtless of distance, 
careful of Silvermane, and feeling the 
smart of bruised hands and knees and 
chafed feet, and the ache of laboring 
lungs. 

Time went on, and the sun hung in 
the middle of the broadening belt of 
blue sky. A long slant of yellow slope 
led down to a sage-covered level, which 
Hare crossed, pleased to see blooming 
cacti, and wondering at slender, lofty, 
green stems shining with gold flowers. 
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He descended into a ravine that became 
precipitous. Here, he made only slow 
advance. 

Upon arriving at the bottom, he 
found himself in a wonderful lane with 
almost level floor and a shallow stream 
and fresh, green willows. Wolf took 
the direction of the flowing water. 
Hare’s thought reverted to the object of 
this long trail, and his hopes began to 
mount, his heart to beat high. 

He gazed ahead with straining eyes. 
What a winding lane! Presently, there 
was not a break in the walls. A drowsy 
hum of falling water came to Hare, and 
was strange reminder of the oasis, of 
the dull roar of the Colorado, and of 
Mescal. 

His flagging energies leaped into life 
with the cafion suddenly opening to 
bright light and blue sky and beautiful 
valley, white and gold in blossom, 
green in grass and cottonwood. On a 
flower-scented wind rushed a muffled, 
soft roar, like distant thunder. 

Wolf dashed into the cottonwoods. 
Silvermane whistled a piercing snort of 
satisfaction, and reached for the long 
grass. 

For Hare, the light held something 
more than beauty, the breeze something 
more than sweet, moist scent of water 
and blossoms. Both were charged with 
overpowering portent. 

Wolf appeared in the open, leaping 
up round a slender, brown-garbed form. 

“Mescal!” cried Hare. 

She ran toward him with arms out- 
stretched, her hair flying in the wind, 
her dark eyes wild with joy. 

“Jack! Jack! Jack! Oh-h, Jack!” 

The great cañon towers seemed top- 
pling in Hare’s blinded sight. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THUNDER RIVER. 


For an instant, Hare’s brain reeled, 
and Mescal’s broken murmurings were 
meaningless to him; then, his faculties 
grew steady and acute, and he held the 
girl as if he intended never to let her 
go, passionately sure that she was a 
warm, pulsating reality, glad in the 
sweet consciousness of her abandon. 
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Mescal clung to him with a wildness 
that gave him anxiety for her reason; 
there was something almost fierce in 
her grip on his arms and his shoulders, 
in the blind groping for his face, in the 
touch that lost tenderness in a rough 
madness for joy and doubt. 

“Mescal! It’s Jack, safe and well, 
come to take you home,” he said. “Lift 
your face; let me look at you.” 

At the sound of his voice, all her 
tense strength changed to a yielding 
weakness; she leaned back, supported 
by his arms, and looked at him. Hare 
trembled before the dusky, level glance 
he remembered so well, and, as tears 
began to flow, he drew her head to his 
shoulder. He had forgotten to prepare 
himself for a different Mescal. De- 
spite her quivering smile of happiness, 
what pain in her eyes! The oval con- 
tour; the rich bloom of her face had 
gone; beauty was there still, but it was 
the ghost of the old beauty. 

“Jack—is it—really you?” she asked. 

“Assuredly,” he said, and fell to kiss- 
ing her. 

She slipped out of his arms, breath- 
less and scarlet. “Tell me all.” 

“There’s much to tell on both sides, 
but not before you kiss me. It has 
been more than a year.” 

“Only a year! Have I been gone 
only a year?” 

“Yes, a year; an endless year. But 
it’s past, now, and I’ve found you, 
thank God! Kiss me, Mescal.” 

Shyly, she raised her hands to his 
shoulders, and put her lips to his. “Yes, 
you've found me, Jack, thank God, just 
about in time!” 

“Mescal! Whats wrong? 
you well?” 

“Pretty well. But if you had not 
come soon, I should have starved.” 

“Starved? Let me get my saddle- 
bags—I have bread and meat.” 

“Wait. Pm not so hungry, now. I 
mean, very soon I should not have had 
any food at all.” 

“But your peon—the dumb Indian? 
Surely, he could find something to eat. 
What of him? Where is he?” 

“My peon is dead. He has been dead 
for months, I don’t know how many.” 
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“Dead! What happened?” 

“T never knew. I found him dead 
one morning, and I buried him in the 
sand.” 

Mescal led Hare under the cotton- 
woods, and pointed to the Indian’s 
grave, now green with grass. Farther 
on, in a circle of trees, stood a Ifttle 
hogan skillfully constructed out of 
brush; the edge of a red blanket peeped 
from the door; a burnt-out fire smoked 
on a stone fireplace, and blackened 
earthen vessels lay near. 

The cottonwoods were flying white 
seeds as light as feathers; plum trees 
were pink in blossom; vines were twin- 
ing and hanging; through the openings 
in the foliage shone the blue of sky and 
red of cliff. Patches of blossoming 
flowers were here and there lit to bril- 
liance by golden shafts of sunlight. The 
twitter of birds and hum of bees were 
almost drowned in the soft roar of 
water. 

“Ts that the Colorado I hear?” asked 
Hare. 

“No, that’s Thunder River. The 
Colorado is farther down in the cañon.” 

“Farther down! Mescal, I must 
have come a mile down from the rim. 
Where are we, anyway?” 

“We are almost at the Colorado, and 
directly under the head of Coconina. 
We can see the mountain from the 
break in the valley below.” 

“Come, sit by me here under this 
tree. Tell me—how did you ever get 
here?” 

Mescal related how the peon had led 
her on a long trail from Bitter Seeps, 
how they had camped at desert water 
holes, and on the fourth day descended 
to Thunder River. 

“T was quite happy, at first. It is al- 
ways summer down here. There were 
rabbits, birds, beaver, and fruit—we 
had enough to eat. I explored the val- 
ley with Wolf, or rode Noddle up and 
down the cafion. Then, my peon died, 
and I had to shift for myself. There 
came a time when the beaver left the 
valley, and Wolf and I had to make 
a rabbit serve for days. I knew, then, 
Td have to get across the desert to the 
Navajos.or starve in the cañon. I hes- 
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itated about climbing out into the des- 
ert, for I wasn’t sure of the trail to the 
water holes. 

“Noddle wandered off up the cafion, 
and never came back. After he was 
gone, and I knew I couldn’t get out, I 
grew homesick. The days weren’t so 
bad, because I was always hunting for 
something to eat; but the nights were 
lonely. I couldn’t sleep. I lay awake, 
listening to the river, and it got so I 
could hear whispering and singing and 
music and strange sounds and low 
thunder, always low thunder. I wasn’t 
what you call frightened, only lonely ; 
and the cafion was so black and full of 
mutterings. Sometimes, I’d dream I 
was back on the plateau with you, Jack, 
and Bolly, and the sheep, and when Td 
awake in the loneliness Pd cry right 
out a: 

“Mescal, I heard those cries,” 
Hare. 

“Then I knew I must send Wolf 
home. How hard it was to make him 
go! But at last he trotted off, looking 
backward, and I waited and waited.” 

She finished, and feaned against him, 
and the hand that had plucked at his 
sleeve dropped to his fingers, and there 
clung. Hare knew how her narrative 
had slighted the perils and privations of 
that long year. She had grown lonely 
in the cafion darkness; she had sent 
Wolf away, and had waited—all was 
said in that. But more than any speech, 
the look of her, and the story told in 
the thin, brown hands, touched his 
heart. 

Not for an instant since his arrival 
had she altogether let loose of his fin- 
gers, or coat, or arm. She had lived so 
long alone in this weird cañon of si- 
lence and thunder, where moving shad- 
ows and murmuring water had peopled 
her lonely world, that she needed to 
feel the substance of her hopes, to have 
physical assurance of the solidity of the 
man she loved. 

“My mustang—Bolly—tell 
her,” said Mescal. 

“Bolly’s fine. Sleek and fat and lazy! 
She’s been in the fields ever since you 
left. Not a bridle on her. Many times 
have I seen her poke her black muzzle 
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over the fence and look down the lane. 
She’s never forgotten you, Mescal.” 

“Oh, how I want to see her! Tell 
me—everything.” 

“Wait a little. Let me fetch Silver- 
mane, and we'll make a fire and eat. 
Then 

“Tell me, now.” 

“Well, Mescal, it’s soon told.” 
Whereupon, he began to acquaint her 
with the series of events growing out 
of her flight; and, when he recounted 
the story of the shooting at Silver Cup, 
Mescal rose with heaving bosom and 
blazing eyes. 

“Tt was nothing—I wasn’t hurt much. 
Only the intention was bad. We saw 
no more of Snap or Holderness. The 
worst of it all was that Snap’s wife 
died.” 

“Oh, I am sorry—sorry. Poor Fa- 
ther Naab! How he must hate me, the 
cause of it all! But I couldn’t stay—I 
couldn’t marry Snap.” 

“Don’t blame yourself, Mescal. What 
Snap might have done if you had mar- 
ried him is a matter of conjecture. He 
might have left drink alone a while 
longer. But he was bad clean through. 
I heard Dave Naab tell him that. Snap 
would have gone over to Holderness 
sooner or later. And now he’s a rus- 
tler, if not worse.” 

“Then Dene, Holderness, those men 
who hated you, think Snap killed you?” 
she asked. 

“Ves, ” 

“What’s going to happen some day, 
when you meet Snap, or any of them?” 

“Somebody will be surprised,” re- 
plied Hare, with a laugh. 

“Tack, it’s no laughing matter!” She 
fastened her hands in the lapels of his 
coat and gravely eyed him. “You can 
never hang up your gun again.” 

“No. But perhaps I can keep out of 
their way, especially Snap’s. Mescal, 
you’ve forgotten Silvermane, and how 
he can run.” 

“T haven’t forgotten. He can run, 
but he can’t beat Bolly.” She said this 
with a hint of her old spirit. “Jack— 
you want to take me back home?” 

“Of course. What did you expect 
when you sent Wolf ?” 
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“T didn’t expect. I just wanted to 
see you, or somebody, and I thought of © 
the Navajos. Couldn’t I live with 
them? Why can’t we stay here or in a 
cafion across the Colorado where there’s 
plenty of game?” 

“Im going to take you home, and 
Father Naab shall marry you—to—to 
me.” 

Startled, Mescal fell back upon his 
shoulder, and did not stir nor speak for 
a long time. “Did—did you tell him?” 

“Ves.” 

“What did he say? Was he angry? 
Tell me.” 

“He was kind and good, as he always 


is. He said if I found you, then the 


issue was between Snap and me, as man 
toman. You are still pledged to Snap 
in the Mormon Church, and that can’t 
be changed. I don’t suppose, even if 
he’s outlawed, that it could be changed.” 

“Snap will not let any grass grow in 
the trails to the oasis,” said Mescal. 
“Once he finds I’ve come back to life, 
he'll have me. You don’t know him, 
Jack. He’s terrible, once he sets his 
mind. I daren’t go home.” 

“My dear, there’s no other place for 
us to go. We can’t live the life of In- 
dians.” 

“But, Jack, think 7 me watching you 
ride out from home, fearful that you 
may never ride in! Think of me al- 
ways looking for Snap! I couldn’t en- 
dure it. I’ve grown very weak in this 


_ year of absence.” 


“Mescal, look at me.” His voice rang 
as he held her by the shoulders so she 
had to face him. “This is the moment. 
Weve got to decide everything. Let 
me see your eyes. I have never known 
what I was going to do. But your eyes 
will tell me. Now—say you love me!” 

“Yes—yes.” 

“Say it.” 

“T—love you— Jack.” 

“Say you will marry me |: 

“I will marry you.’ 

“Then, listen. I will get you out of 
this cafion and take you home. You 
are mine, and I will keep you.” He 
held her tightly with strong arms; his 
face paled, his eyes darkened. “I do 
not want.to meet Snap Naab. I shall 
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try to keep out of his way. I hope I 
can. But, Mescal, I am yours now. 
Your happiness, perhaps your life, de- 
pends on me. That makes a difference. 
Understand!” 

Silvermane walked into the glade 
with a saddle girth so tight that his 
master unbuckled it only by dint of re- 
peated effort; manifestly the rich grass 
of Thunder River Cañon appealed 
strongly to the desert stallion. 

“Here, Silver, how do you expect to 
carry us out, if you eat and drink like 
that?” Hare removed the saddle and 
tethered the gray to one of the cotton- 
woods. Wolf came trotting into camp, 
proudly carrying a rabbit. 

“Mescal, can we get across the Colo- 
rado and find a way up over Coconina ?” 

“Yes, I’m sure we can. My peon 
never made a mistake about directions. 
There’s no trail, but Navajos have 
crossed the river at this season, and 
worked up a cañon.” 

The shades had gathered under the 
cliffs, and the rosy light high up on the 
ramparts had chilled and dulled when 
Hare and Mescal sat down to their 
meal. Wolf lay close to the girl and 
begged for morsels. Hare was so di- 
vided between his joy in seeing Mescal 
appease her hunger, and his reproach 
to himself because he had let her wait, 
that he scarcely ate enough to satisfy 
his own appetite. But he fed his soul 
with the several strange little smiles 
which broke the stillness of Mescal’s 
face. Then, in the twilight, they sat 
together, content to be silent, listening 
to the low thunder of the river. 

Long after Mescal had retired into 
her hogan, Hare lay awake before her 
door with his head in his saddle and 
listened to the low roll, the dull burr, 
the dreamy hum of the tumbling wa- 
ters. The place was like the oasis, only 
infinitely more lost under the cliffs. A 
few stars twinkled out of the dark blue, 
and one hung beaconlike on the crest 
of a noble crag. 

There were times when he imagined 
the valley was as silent as the desert 
night; and other times when he im- 
agined he heard the thundering roll of 
avalanches, the tramp of armies, the 
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stampede of sheep. Then the voices 
of Mescal’s solitude spoke to him— 
glorious laughter and low, sad wails of 
woe, sweet songs and whispers and - 
murmurs. His last waking thought 
was of the haunting sound of Thunder 
River, and that he hadycome to bear 
Mescal away from its (kelinsa, 

He bestirred himself at the first pale 
glimpse of day; and when the gray 
mists had lifted to wreathe the crags, 
it was light enough to begin the jour- 
ney. 

Mesa shed tears at the grave of the 
faithful peon. “He loved this cañon,” 
she said softly. 

Hare lifted her upon Silvermane. He 
walked beside the horse, and Wolf trot- 
ted on before. They traveled a while 
under the flowering cottonwoods on a 
trail bordered with green tufts of grass 
and great star-shaped lilies. The river 
was still hidden, but it filled the grove 
with its soft thunder. Gradually, the 
trees thinned out, hard, stony ground 
encroached upon the sand, boulders ap- 
peared in the way ; and, presently, when 
Silvermane stepped out of the shade of 
the cottonwoods, Hare saw the lower 
end of the valley with its ragged vent 
where they were to go down. 

“Look back!” said Mescal. 

Then Hare saw the river bursting 
from the base of the great wgll in two 
white streams that soon united below, 
and from there leaped in continuous 
cascade, white as snow, down through 
the green grove. Step by step, the 
stream plunged down through the deep 
gorge, a broken strip of foam, and at 
the lower end of the valley it took its 
final leap into a blue abyss. 

“It runs underground to the Colo- 
rado,” explained Mescal. 

“T want to come here again some 
day.” 

“You must bring me. Good-by, 
Thunder River.” 

The fragrant, flower-scented breeze 
and the rumbling of the river persisted 
long after the valley lay behind and 
above, but these failed at length in the 
close, confined air of huge walls. The 
light grew thick, the stones cracked like 
deep bell strokes ; the voices of man and 
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girl had a hollow sound and echo. Sil- 
vermane clicked down the easy trail at 
a gait that urged Hare now and then 
to a little trot. 

Soon, the gully opened out upon a 
plateau through the centre of which, in 
a black split, wound the red Colorado, 
sullen-voiced, booming, never silent nor 
restful. Here were distances by which 
Hare could begin to comprehend the 
immensity of the cafion, and he felt lost 
among the great terraces leading up to 
mesas that dwarfed the Echo Cliffs. 
All was bare rock of many hues, burn- 
ing under the sun. 

“Jack, this is mescal,” said the girl, 
pointing to some towering plants. 

‘All over the sunny slopes, cacti lifted 
lofty, slender shafts, unfolding in spiral 
leaves as they shot upward, and burst- 
ing at the top into plumes of yellow 
flowers. Some were bare and dead, 
bleached spear points. The blossom- 
ing stalks waved in the wind, and huge, 
black bees circled around them® 

“Mescal, I’ve always wanted to see 
the Flower of the Desert, from which 
you’re named; and it’s beautiful.” 

Hare broke a dead stalk of the cac- 
tus and was put to instant flight by a 
stream of black bees pouring with 
angry buzz from the hollow centre. 
Two big fellows were so persistent that 
he had to beat them off with his hat. 

“You shouldn’t despoil their homes,” 
said Mescal, with a little peal of laugh- 


ter: 

“TIl break another stalk and get 
stung, if you'll laugh again,” replied 
Hare. 

They traversed the remaining slope 
of the plateau, and, entering the head 
of a ravine, descended a steep cleft of 
black, flinty rock so hard that Silver- 
mane’s iron hoofs not so much as 
scratched it, and, reaching a level, 
passed out to smooth, rounded sand 
and the river. 

“Its a little high,” said Hare dubi- 
ously. “Mescal, I don’t like the looks 
of those rapids.” 

Only a few hundred rods of the river 
could be seen. In front of Hare, the 
current was swift, but not broken. 
Above, where the marble cañon turned, 
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the river sheered out with a majestic 
roll, and, falling in wide, smooth curve, 
suddenly broke into turbulent action 
with its fiercest energy in a wedge- 
shaped formation, the apex of leaping, 
reddish waves downstream. Below 
Hare was a rapid of less magni- 
tude, with the broken water mostly 
turning toward the near side of the 
river; still, there were twisting, yellow- 
ish swirls and curled, vicious waves 
and sullen bellow enough to make his 
flesh creep. 

“I guess we'd better risk it,” said 
Hare, grimly recalling the hot rock, the 
sand and lava and cactus of the desert. 

“Its safe, if Silvermane is a good 
swimmer,” replied Mescal. “We can 
take the river above and cut across so 
the current will help.” 

“Silvermane loves the water. I think 
he used to swim the Sevier River up 
in Utah. He’ll make this crossing eas- 
ily. But he can’t carry us both, and 
it’s impossible to make two trips. PI 
have to swim.” 

Without wasting more words and 
time in the consideration of an under- 
taking that would only grow more for- 
midable with every look and thought, 
Hare led Silvermane up the sand bar to 
its limit He removed his coat, and 
strapped it behind the saddle; his belt 
and revolver and boots he hung over 
the pommel. 

“How about Wolf? 
him.” 

“Never fear for him! 
close to me.” 

“Now, Mescal, there’s the point we 
want to make, that bar; see it?” 

“Surely, we can land above that.” 

“PI be satisfied; PI be humbly 
thankful if we get even there. You 
guide him for it. And, Mescal, here’s 
my gun. Try to keep it from getting 
wet. Balance it on the pommel—so. 
Come, Silver! Come, Wolf!” 

“Keep upstream,” called Mescal, as 
Hare plunged in. “Don’t drift below 
us.” 

In two steps, Silvermane went in to 
his saddle, and in two more he rolled, 
with a splash and a snort, sinking Mes- 
cal to her hips. Nose level with the 
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water, mane and tail floating, he swam 
powerfully with the current. 

For Hare, the water was just cold 
enough to be delightful after the long, 


hot descent, but it had the most singular- 


quality of any water in which he had 
ever swum. Keeping upstream of the 
horse, and even with Mescal, he swam 
with long, regular strokes for perhaps 
one quarter of the distance; then, when 
they reached the swirling, gurgling ed- 
dies, he found that he was quickly tir- 
ing. The water was thick and heavy; 
it compressed his lungs and dragged at 
his feet. 

He whirled round and round in the 
eddies, and saw Silvermane doing the 
same. Only by violent force, by liter- 
ally pushing himself, could he breast his 
way out of these whirlpools. When a 
wave slapped his face, he tasted sand, 
and then knew what was the singular 
quality of this river. Sand! Sand, as 
on the desert! Even in the depths of 
the cañon, he could not escape it. 

As the current grew rougher, he be- 
gan to feel that he could scarcely 
spread his arms in the wide, long stroke. 
It was as if they were weighted down. 
Changing the stroke, he discovered he 
could not keep up with Silvermane, and 
he changed back again. Gradually, his 
feet sank lower and lower, the water 
pressed tighter round him, his arms 
seemed to grow useless, strengthless. It 
was when he realized he could not keep 
up much longer that he remembered 
August Naab saying the Navajos did 
not attempt to swim the river when it 
was in flood and full of sand. Where- 
upon, he ceased to struggle, and, drift- 
ing with the current, soon was close to 
Silvermane, and grasped a saddle strap. 

“Not there!” called Mescal. “He 
might strike you. Hang to his tail!” 

Hare dropped behind, and, catching 
Silvermane’s long tail, held on firmly. 
How easily the stallion towed him! 
The waves dashed over his rump, and 
lapped at Mescal’s waist; and the cur- 
rent grew stronger, sweeping Silver- 
mane down out of line with the black 
wall that had frowned closer and closer. 

Mescal lifted the long rifle, and, rest- 
ing the stock on the saddle, held it up- 
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right. The roar of the rapid that had 
bellowed in Hare’s ears seemed to re- 
treat, to lose its volume, and, presently, 
it died in the splashing and slapping of 
broken water closer at hand. Then, 
Mescal turned to him with eyes glanc- 
ing darkly bright, and, curving her 
hand about her lips, she shouted: 

“Can’t make the bar! We've got to 
go through this side of the rapids. 
Hang on!” 

In a swelling din of watery sounds, 
Hare felt the resistless pull of the cur- 
rent; and, as he held on with both 
hands, hard pressed to keep his grasp, 
Silvermane dipped over a smooth, low 
fall in the river. Then, Hare was rid- 
ing the rushing water of an incline. 
ended below in a back-lashing, red- 
crested wave, and beyond was dinning 
chaos of angry, curling breakers. 

Hare had one glimpse of Mescal 
crouching low, shoulders narrowed and 
head bent; then, with one white flash of 
the stallfon’s mane against her flying 
black hair, she went out of sight in up- 
spurting waves and spray. 

Hare was thrown forward into the 
back lash of the wave. The shock 
blinded him, stunned him, almost tore 
his arms from his body, but his hands 
were so twisted in Silvermane’s tail 
that the force of the drag could not 
loosen them. The current threw him 
from wave to wave, with crash and 
buffet and pound. He was dragged 
through a caldron, blind from stinging 
blows, deaf from the tremendous roar. 
Then, the fierce contention of waves 
lessened, the threshing crisscross of 
currents straightened, and he could 
breathe once more. 

Silvermane dragged him steadily ; the 
roar grew to be a sound, instead of a 
ponderous weight in his ears; the cur- 
rent ceased to sway his legs upward; 
and, finally, his feet touched the 
ground. He could scarcely see, so full 
were his eyes of the sandy water, but 
he made out Mescal rising from the 
water on Silvermane, as with loud 
snorts he climbed to a bar. Hare stag- 
gered up, and fell on the sand. 

“Jack, are you all right?” inquired 
Mescal. 
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“All right, only pounded out of 
breath, and my eyes are full of sand. 
How about you?” 

“T don’t think I ever was any wet- 
ter,” replied Mescal, laughing. “It was 
hard to stick on, holding the rifle. That 
first wave almost unseated me. I was 
afraid we might strike the rocks, but 
the water was deep. Silvermane is 
grand, Jack. Wolf swam out above the 
rapids, and was waiting for us when 
we landed.” 

Hare wiped the sand out of his eyes, 
and got to his feet, finding himself lit- 
tle the worse for the incident. Mescal 
was wringing the water from the long, 
straight braids of her hair. She was 
smiling, and a tint of color showed in 
her cheeks. The wet buckskin blouse 
and short skirt clung tightly to her slen- 
der form. She made so pretty a picture 
and appeared so little affected by the 
peril they had just passed through that 
Hare, yielding to a tender rush of pride 
and possession, kissed the pink cheeks 
till they flamed. 

“All wet,” said he, ‘you and I, 
clothes, food, guns—everything.” 

“Its hot, and we'll soon dry,” re- 
turned Mescal. “Here is the cafion and 
creek we must follow up to Coconina. 
My peon mapped them in the sand for 
me, one day. It'll probably be a long 
climb, but not steep.” 

Hare poured the water out of his 
boots, pulled them on, and, helping 
Mescal to mount Silvermane, he took 
the bridle over his arm, and led the 
way into a narrow, black-mouthed 
cafion, through which flowed a stream 
of cleat water. Wolf splashed and 
pattered along beside him. Beyond the 
black marble rock, this creek cafion 
opened out to great breadth and won- 
derful walls. 

Hare had eyes only for the gravelly 
bars and shallow, rocky levels of the 
creek, and, intent on finding the easy 
going for his horse, he strode on and 
on, thoughtless of time. Nor did he 
talk to Mescal, for the work was hard, 
and he needed his breath. 

Splashing the water, clicking the 
stones, Silvermane ever kept his nose 
at Hare's elbow. They ee little 
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ridges, making short cuts from point to 
point, and threaded miles of narrow, 
winding, creek floor, and passed under 
ferny cliffs and over grassy banks and 
through thickets of yellow willow. 

As they wound along the course of 
the creek, always up and up, the great 
walls imperceptibly lowered their rims. 
The warm sun soared to the zenith. 
Jumble of boulders, stretches of white 
gravel, ridges of sage, blocks of gran- 
ite, thickets of manżanita, long, yellow 
slopes, crumbling crags, clumps of ce- 
dar, and lines of piñon—all were 
passed in persistent, plodding climb. 
The cafion grew restricted toward its 
source; the creek lost its volume; 
patches of snow gleamed in sheltered 
places. At last, the yellow-streaked 
walls edged out upon a grassy hollow, 
and the great, dark, magnificent pines 
of Coconina shadowed the snow. 

“Were up,” panted Hare. “What a 
climb! Five hours! One more day— 
then, home!” 

Silvermane’s ears shot up, and Wolf 
barked. Two gray deer loped out of a 
thicket, and turned inquisitively. Reach- 
ing for his rifle, Hare threw back the 
lever, but the action clogged, it rasped 
with the sound of crunching sand, and 
the cartridge could not be pressed into 
the chamber or ejected. He fumbled 
about the breech of the gun, and his 
brow clouded. 

“Sand! Out of commission!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“Mescal, I don’t like that.” 

“Use your Colt,” suggested Mescal. 

The distance was too great for the 
smaller-firearm; Hare missed, and the 
deer bounded away into the forest. 

Hare built a fire under a sheltering 
pine where no snow covered the soft 
mat of needles, and, while Mescal dried 
the blankets and roasted the last por- 
tion of meat, he made a windbreak of 
spruce boughs. When they had.eaten, 
not forgetting to give Wolf a portion, 
Hare fed Silvermane the last few hand- 
fuls of grain, and tied him with a long 
halter on the grassy bank. 

The daylight failed, and darkness 
came on apace. The old familiar roar 
of the wind in the pines was perturb- 
ing; it might have meant only the lull 
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and crash of the breaking night gusts, 
and it might have meant the north 
wind, storm, and snow. It whooped 
down the hollow, scattering the few 
scrub-oak leaves, and whirred the red 
embers of the fire away into the dark 
to sputter in the snow, and blew the 
burning logs into white glow. Mescal 
slept in the shelter of the spruce boughs, 
with Wolf snug and warm beside her; 
and Hare stretched his tired limbs in 
the heat of the blaze. 

When he awakened, the fire was low, 
and he was numb with cold. He took 
care to put on logs enough to last until 
morning; then, he lay down once more, 
but did not sleep. The dawn came with 
a gray morning shade in the forest; it 
was a cloud, and it rolled over him 
soft, tangible, moist, and cool, and 
passed away under the pines. With its 
vanishing, the dawn lightened. 

“Mescal, if we’re on the spur of Co- 
conina, it’s only ten miles or so to Sil- 
ver Cup,” said Hare, as he saddled Sil- 
vermane. ‘Mount, now, and we'll go 
up out of the hollow and get our bear- 
ings.” 

While ascending the last step to the 
rim, Hare revolved in his mind the 
probabilities of marking a straight 
course to Silver Cup. 

“Oh, Jack!” exclaimed Mescal sud- 
denly. ‘Vermillion Cliffs and home!” 

“Tve traveled in a circle!” replied 
Hare. 

Mescal was enraptured at the scene, 
as her gaze signified. Vermillion Cliffs 
shone red as a rose. The split in the 
wall, marking the oasis, defined its out- 
lines sharply against the sky. Miles 
of the Colorado River lay in sight. 
Hare knew he stood on the highest 
point of Coconina overhanging the 
cafion and the Painted Desert, thou- 
sands of feet below. He sighted the 
wondrous abyss sleeping in blue mist at 
his feet while he gazed across to the 
desert awakening in the first red rays of 
the rising sun. 

Sand — lava — plain — mesa — were 
mere colored dots and streaks in space, 
softening aspects of a marginless waste, 
purple details that led the eye to where 
a dim horizon merged in the heavens, 
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The same alluring desert, yet how dif- 
ferent! He had felt its dry teeth in his 
life; he had crossed it; he knew its de- 
ceiving distances; still was it a mys- 
tery. 

He followed the Little Colorado 
winding down through the Painted Des- 
ert to join the great river, and his sur- 
vey brought the chasm directly under 
his eye. He echoed Mescal’s exclama- 
tion, and, reaching for her hand, held 
it while he tried to comprehend the awe- 
inspiring spectacle. He stood on the 
edge of a ruined world of stone. Where 
was the sea that had not been filled by 
the silt washed from this gap? The 
huge domes, the escarpments, the pin- 
nacles and turrets were draped in gray. 
Deep, dark blue marked the clefts be- 
tween the mesas, and the tips of the 
crags caught.the rose of the sun. There 
were no sudden changes, no sudden 
breaks—all the millions of slopes and 
terraces merged together, enfolded in 
soft haze, soft mist, soft cloud, in one 
soft effect of entrancing beauty. 

“Mescal, your Thunder River Cafion 
is only one little crack in the rocks lost 
in the immensity of this stupendous 
chasm,” said Hare. 

“It’s lost, surely. I can’t even see 
the tip of the peak that stood so high 
over the valley.” 

Once more turning to the left, Hare 
ran his eye over the Vermillion Cliffs, 
and the strip of red sand shining under 
them, and, so calculating his bearings, 
he headed due north for Silver Cup. 

What with the snow and the soggy 
ground, the first mile was laborsome 
going for Hare, and Silvermane often 
sank deep. Once off the level spur of 
the mountain, they made better time, 
for the snow thinned out on the slope 
and gradually gave way to the long, 
brown, dry aisles of the forest. 

Hare mounted in front of Mescal, 
and put the stallion to an easy trot; 
and, after two hours of riding, they 
struck a bridle trail that Hare recog- 
nized as one leading down to the spring. 
In another hour, they reached the steep 
slope of Coconina, and saw the familiar 
red wall across the valley, and caught 
glimpses of gray sage patches. 
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“T smell smoke,” said Hare. 

“The boys must be at the spring,” 
rejoined Mescal. 

“Maybe. I want to be sure who’s 
there. We'll leave the trail, and slip 
down through the woods to the left. I 
wish we could get down on the home 
side of the spring. But we can’t; we’ve 
got to pass it.” 

With many a pause to peer through 
openings in tlte pines, Hate traversed a 
long, diagonal course down the slope, 
crossed the line of cedars, and reached 
the edge of the valley a mile or more 
above Silver Cup. Then he turned to- 
ward it, still cautiously leading Silver- 
mane under cover of the fringe of ce- 
dars. 

“Mescal, there are too many cattle in 
the valley,” he said, looking at her sig- 
nificantly. 

“They can’t be all ours, that’s sure,” 
she replied. “What do you think?” 

“Holderness!” With the word, a cold 
shade overshadowed Hare’s face. He 
continued to advance, guardedly lead- 
ing the horse under the cedars, careful 
to avoid breaking brush and rattling 
stones, occasionally whispering to 
Wolf; and so worked his way along 
the curved margin of the woody slope 
till farther progress was impeded by the 
bulging wall of rock. 

“Only cattle in the valley ; no horses,” 
he said. “ve a good chance to cut 
across this curve and reach the trail. 
If I take time to climb up and see who’s 
at the spring, maybe the chance will be 
gone. I don’t believe Dave and the 
boys are there.” 

He pondered a moment, then climbed 
up in front of Mescal, and directed the 
gray out upon the valley. Soon, he 
was among the grazing cattle, and felt 
no surprise to see the H brand on their 
flanks. k 

“Jack, look at that brand,” said Mes- 
cal, pointing to a white-flanked steer. 
“There’s an old brand like a cross, Fa- 
ther Naab’s cross, and a new brand, a 
single bar. Together, they make an 
H’ 2 

“Mescal! You've hit it! I remem- 
ber that steer. He was a very devil to 
brand. Hes the property of August 
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Naab, and Holderness has added the 
bar, making a slumsy ‘H? What a 
rustler’s trick! It wouldn’t deceive a 
child.” 

They had reached the cedars and the 
trail, when Wolf began to sniff suspi- 
ciously at the wind. 

“Look!” whispered Mescal, calling 
Hare’s attention from the dog. “Look! 
A new corral!” 

Bending back to get in line with her 
pointing finger, Hare looked through a 
network of cedar boughs to see a bright 
fence of yellow, stripped pines. Far- 
ther up were piles of unstripped logs, 
and close by the spring, a large, new 
cabin, with blue smoke curling from a 
stone chimney. 

Hare guided Silvermane off the trail 
to softer ground, and once more ad- 
vanced, climbed the gentle slope, passed 
the old pool, now a mud puddle, and 
crossed the dry wash, to be brought 
suddenly to a halt. Wolf had made an 
uneasy stand, with his nose pointing to 
the left, and Silvermane shot up his 
ears. Presently, Hare heard the soft 
stamp of hoofs off in the cedars, and, 
before he had fully determined the di- 
rection from which the sound came, 
three horses and a man stepped from 
the shade into a sunlit space. 

As luck would have it, Hare hap- 
pened to be well screened by a low, 
thick cedar; and, as there was a possi- 
bility that he might remain unseen, he 
chose to take it. Silvermane and Wolf 
stood still in their tracks. Hare felt 
Mescal’s hands tighten on his coat, and 
he pressed them softly to reassure her. 
Peeping out from his covert, he saw a 
man in his shirt sleeves leading the 
horses—a_ slim, clean-faced, dark- 
haired man—Dene! 

The blood beat hot into Hare’s tem- 
ples, and he gripped the handle of his 
Colt. What fatal chance sent the out- 
law toward that trail? He was whis- 
tling; he had two halters in one hand, 
and with the other he led his bay horse 
by the mane. Then Hare saw that he 
wore no belt; he was unarmed; on the 
horses were only the halters and swing- 
ing, clinking hobbles. Hare dropped his 
Colt back into its holster. 
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Dene sauntered on, whistling a Dixie 
tune, and, when he got to the trail, in- 
stead of crossing it, as Hare hoped, he 
turned into it and came down. 

Hare swung the switch he had bro- 
ken from an aspen, and struck Silver- 
mane a stinging blow on the flanks. The 
gray bolted forward as if slung from a 
catapult. 

The crash of brush and thump of 
hoofs stampeded Dene’s horses in a 
twinkling. But the outlaw paled to a 
ghastly, livid whitey and seemed rooted 
to the trail. : 

“Dene’s spy!” yelled Hare. 

It was not fear of a man or a horse 
that held Dene fixed; in his starting, 
black eyes was the terror of the super- 
natural. 

The shoulder of the charging stal- 
lion struck Dene, and sent him spinning 
out of the trail. In a backward glance, 
Hare saw the outlaw fall, and rise un- 
hurt to wave his fists wildly and with 
loud yells start running in the direc- 
tion of the cabin. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE SWOOP OF THE HAWK, 
“Jack, the saddle’s slipping!’ 
Mescal, clinging closer to him. 
“What luck!” Hare muttered through 
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clinched teeth, and pulled hard on the ` 


bridle. But the mouth of the stallion 
was iron; he minded not at all the saw- 
ing bit, and galloped on. Hare called 
steadily: “Whoa, there, Silver! Whoa! 
Slow, now! Whoa! Easy!” and final- 
ly got him halted. Hare swung down, 
and, as he lifted Mescal off, the saddle 
slipped to the ground with a flop. 

“Lucky we are, not to get a spill! 
The girth snapped. It was wet, and 
dried out.” Hare hurriedly began to 
repair the break with buckskin thongs 
he found in a saddlebag. 

“Listen! Hear the yells! Oh, hur- 
ry!” cried Mescal. 

“Ive never ridden bareback. Sup- 
pose you go ahead with Silver, and PI 
_ hide in the cedars till dark, then walk 
home ?” : 

“No—no. There’s time—but hurry.” 

“Its got to be strong,” muttered 
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Hare, holding the strap over his knee, 
and pulling the laced knot with all his 
strength, “for we'll have to ride some. 
If it comes loose—good-by !” 

Silvermane’s broad chest muscles 
rippled, and he stamped restlessly. The 
dog whined and looked back. Mescal 
had the blanket smooth on the gray 
when Hare threw the saddle over him. 
The yells had ceased, but clattering 
hoofs on the stony trail were a greater 
source for anxiety. While Hare’s 
brown hands worked swiftly over 
buckle and strap, Mescal climbed to a 
seat behind the saddle. 

“Get in the saddle,” said Hare, leap- 
ing astride and pressing forward over 
the pommel. “Slip down—there! And 
hold to me! Go, Silver!” 

The rapid pound of the stallion’s 
hoofs drowned the clatter coming up the 
trail. A backward glance relieved Hare, 
for dust clouds some few hundred yards 
in the rear located the position of the 
pursuing horsemen. He held Silver- 
mane in to a steady gallop. The trail 
was uphill and steep enough to wind 
even a desert racer, if put to his limit. 

“Look back! Look back!” cried 
Mescal. “Can you see them? Is Snap 
with them?” 

“I can’t see for trees,” replied Hare, 
over his shoulder. ‘“There’s dust— 
we're far in the lead—never fear, Mes- 
cal. The lead’s all we want.” 

Cedars grew thickly all the way up 
the steeper part of the divide, and end- 
ed abruptly at the edge of scaly stone, 
where the ascent became so gradual that 
it was noticeable only in long distances. 
When Silvermane struck out of the 
grove upon this slope, Hare kept turn- 
ing keen glances rearward. The dust 
cloud rolled to the edge of the cedars, 
and out of it trooped half a dozen 
horsemen, who began to fire their rifles 
as soon as they got into the open. Bul- 
lets zipped along the red stone, cutting 
little puffs of red dust, and whistled 
through the air. = 

“The cowards!? ejaculated Hare. 
“They’re firing on us! They’d shoot a 
woman !” 

“Has it taken you so long to learn 
that ?” 
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The reply, almost a rebuke, acted 
upon Hare as powerfully as the fact it 
portended. How doggedly his nature 
had struggled against the acceptance of 
this bloody, desert truth! He slashed 
his steed with the switch. Silvermane 
needed no goad or spur; he had been 
shot at before, and the sing of one bullet 
was sufficient to stretch his gallop into 
a run. When he began to run, the dis- 
tance between him and his pursuers 
widened so materially that he was soon 
out of range. 

The shrill yells the rustlers suddenly 
emitted were taken by Hare to be sig- 
nals of baffled rage; but Mescal’s quick, 
startled cry showed him where he was 
wrong. Other horsemen appeared 
ahead and to the right of him, tearing 
down the.ridge to the divide. Evident- 
ly, they had been returning from the 
western curve of Coconina. 

The direction in which Silvermane 
was stretching lower and lower was the 
only possible one for Hare. If he 
swerved off the trail to the left, it 
would be upon rough, rising ground. 
Not only must he beat this second band 
of rustlers to the point where the trail 
went down on the other side of the 
divide, but, also, he must get beyond it 
before they came within rifle range. 

There was a tight band around Hare’s 
waist—it was Mescal’s arms. There 
was an oppression round his breast— 
that was fear for the girl. 

“Now! Silver! Go! Go!” Fast 
as the noble stallion was speeding, he 
answered to the call. He was in the 
open, now, free of stones and brush, 
with the spang of rifles in the air. The 
wind rushed into Hare’s ears, filling 
them with hollow roar and rhythmic, 
fast beats of hoofs. 

The horsemen cut down the half mile 
to a quarter, lessened that, swept closer 
and closer, till Hare recognized Chance 
- and Culver, and Snap Naab on his 
cream-colored pinto; then, seeing that 
they cowd not head the invincible stal- 
lion, they sheered more to the right. 
But Silvermane thundered on, crossing 
the line ahead of them at full three 
hundred yards, and went over the di- 
vide, drawing them in behind him. 
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Then, with the sharp crack and spang 
of carbines, leaden messengers whizzed 
high in the air over horse and riders, 
and skipped along the red shale in front 
of the running dog. 

“Oh, Silvermane!” cried Hare. It 
was just a call, as if the horse were hu- 
man, and could appreciate what that 
coursing, fleet pace meant to his mas- 
ter. The stern business of the race had 
ceased to be for Hare. Silvermane was 
out to the front! He was like a level- 
rushing thunderbolt. Hare felt the in- | 
stantaneous pause between his long, low 
leaps, the gather of mighty muscles, the 
strain, the tension, then the quivering 
expulsion of force. 

It was a perilous ride down that red 
slope, not so much from the hissing 
bullets, as the washes and gullies which 
Silvermane sailed over in magnificent 
leaps ; but Hare thrilled with savage de- 
light in the wonderful prowess of his 
desert king, in the primal instinct of 
joy at escaping with the woman he 
loved. 

“Outrun!” he cried, with blazing eyes 
on Snap Naab, the foremost pursuer. 

Mescal’s white face was pressed close 
to his shoulder, and he smiled. 

“Dear, Silver has beaten them. 
They'll hang on till we reach the sand 
strip, hoping the slowdown will let them 
come up in time. But they'll be long 
too late.” 

The rustlers continued on the trail, 
firing desultorily, till Silvermane so far 
outdistanced them that even the neces- 
sary lapse into a walk in the red sand 
placed him beyond range when they ar- 
rived at the strip. 

“They've turned back, Mescal. We’re 
safe. Why, you look like you did the 
day the bear ran for you!” 

“Td rather a bear got me than Snap. 
Jack, did you see him?” 

“See ‘him? Rather! TII bet he 
nearly killed his pinto. Mescal, what 
do you think of Silvermane, now? Can 
he run? Can he outrun Bolly?” 

“Yes—yes. Oh, Jack, how I'll love 
him! Look back again. Are we safe? 
Will we ever be safe?” 

It was still daylight when they round- 
ed the red buttress of the oasis.and en- 
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tered the level lane with the familiar 
wall on one side, the white, peeled 
fence pickets on the other. Wolf dashed 
on ahead, and presently a chorus of 
barks announced that he had been met 
by the other dogs. Silvermane vented 
his shrill neigh, and the horses and 
mustangs in the corrals trooped noisily 
to the lower sides and hung inquisitive 
heads over the top bars. 

A Navajo; whom Hare remembered, 
stood leaning on his axe by the wood- 
pile, and Judith Naab dropped a bundle 
of sticks, and, with a cry of gladness, 
ran for the house. Before Silvermane 
had come to a full stop, Mescal was off, 
and she put her arms round his neck 
and kissed him; then she darted toward 
the corral, where a little black mustang 
had begun to whistle and stamp and 
try to climb over the bars. 

August Naab, bareheaded, with gray, 
shaggy locks shaking at every step, 
strode off the porch, and his great 
hands lifted Hare from the saddle. 

“Every day I’ve watched the river 
for you,” he said. His eyes were warm, 
and his grasp like a vise. z 

“Mescal—child!” he continued, as 
she came running to him. “Safe and 
well. He’s brought you back. Thank 
the Lord!’ He took her to his breast, 
and bent his gray head over her. 

Then the crowd of big and little 
Naabs burst noisily from the house, and 
came under the cottonwoods to circle 
Hare and Mescal in welcome. 

“Jack, you look done up,” said Dave 
Naab solicitously, when the first greet- 
ings had been spoken, and Mother Ruth 
had led Mescal indoors. “Silvermane, 
too—he’s wet and winded. He’s been 
running?” 

“Yes, a little,’ replied Hare, as he 
removed the saddle from the weary 
horse. 

“Ah! What’s this?” questioned Au- 
gust Naab, with his hand on Silver- 
mane’s flank. He rubbed his fingers 
over a raw, red welt, causing the stal- 
lion to flinch. “Hare, a bullet made 
that!” 

CV ES 

“Then you didn’t ride in by the Nav- 
ajo crossing?” 
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“No. I came by Silver Cup.” 

“Silver Cup? How on earth did you 
get down there?” 

“We climbed out of the cafion up 
over Coconina, and so made the spring.” 

Naab whistled his surprise, and he 
passed another keen glance over Hare 
and his horse. “Your story can wait. 
I know about what it is—aiter you 
reached Silver Cup. Come in, come in; 
Dave will have a care for the stallion.” 

But Hare would allow Dave or no 
one else to attend to Silvermane. That 
was his own work, his duty, his pleas- 
ure. He rubbed the tired gray, and 
gave him a drink at the trough, and led 
him to the corral, and took leave of him 
with a caress similar to Mescal’s. Then 
he went to his room and bathed himself 
and changed his clothes, afterward pre- 
senting himself at the supper table to 
eat like one famished. 

It did not take him long, nor was he 
surprised to discover that gloom per- 
vaded the Naab household. Mescal 
and he ate alone, as they had been too 
late for the regular hour. The women 
folk waited upon them as.if they could 
not do enough for them; pleasant words 
and smiles were not wanting; but, in 
spite of these manifestations, something 
somber attended the meal. There was 
a shadow in each face, and each step 
was slow, and each voice subdued. 

Naab and his sons were waiting for 
Hare when he entered the sitting room, 
and, after his entrance, the door was 
closed. They were all quiet and stern, 
especially the father. Never before had 
Hare so strongly felt the inflexibility 
of these men; nor had he ever felt their 
relationship to him as it seemed now. 

“Tell us all,” cried Naab simply. 

While Hare was narrating his adven- 
tures, not a word or a move interrupted 
him till he got to where Silvermane ran 
Dene down. 

“That’s the second time!” rolled out 
Naab. “The stallion will kill him yet!’ 

Hare then concluded his story. 

“What you owe to that great whirl- 
wind of a horse!” exclaimed Dave 
Naab. No other comment on Hare or 
Silvermane was offered by the Naabs. 
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“You knew Holderness had taken in 
Silver Cup?” inquired. Hare. 

August Naab nodded gloomily. 

“T guess we knew it!” replied Dave 
for him. “While I was in White Sage, 
and the boys were here at home, Hol- 
derness rode to the spring and took 
possession. I called to see him on my 
way back, but he wasn’t around. Snap 
was there, the boss of a bunch of riders. 
Dene, too, was there.” 

“Did you go right into camp?” asked 

are. 

“Sure. I was looking for Holder- 
ness. There were eighteen or twenty 
riders in the bunch. I talked to several 
of them, Mormons, good fellows they 
used to be. Also had some words with 
Dene. He said: ‘I shore was sorry 
Snap got to my spy first. I wanted 
him bad, and I’m shore goin’ to 
have his white horse.’ Snap and Dene, 
all of them, thought you were number 
thirty-one in dad’s cemetery.” 

“Not yet,” said Hare. “Dene cer- 
tainly looked as if he saw a ghost when 
Silvermane jutnped and I yelled at him. 
Well, he’s at Silver Cup. They’re all 
there. What’s to be done about it? 
They’re openly thieves. The new brand 
on all your stock proves that.” 

“Such a trick we never heard of,” 
replied August Naab. “If we had, we 
might have spared ourselves the labor 
of branding the stock.” 

“But that new brand of Holderness’ 
upon yours proves his guilt.” 

“Its not now a question of proof. 
Its one of might, of possession. Hol- 
derness has stolen my water and my 
stock.” 

“They are worse than rustlers; firing 
on Mescal and me proves that.” 

“Why didn’t you unlimber the long 
rifle?” interposed Dave curiously. 

“T got it full of water and sand. 
That reminds me I must be about clean- 
ing it. I never thought of shooting 
back. Silvermane was running too 
fast.” 

“Hare, you can see I am in the most 
serious position of my life,” said Au- 
gust Naab. “My sons have persuaded 
me that I was pushed off my ranges too 
easily, without resisting. I’ve come to 
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believe Martin Cole; certainly, his 
prophecy has come true. Dave brought 
news from White Sage, and it’s almost 
unbelievable. Holderness has pro- 
claimed himself, or has actually got 
himself elected sheriff; he holds office 
over the Mormons, from whom he 
steals. Scarcely a day goes by in the 
village without a killing. The Mor- 
mons north of Lund finally banded to- 
gether and hanged some rustlers, and 
drove the others out. Many of them 
have come, down into our country, and 
Holderness now has a strong force. 
But the Mormons will rise against him. 
We are God-fearing, life-loving men, 
slow to wrath. But a 

The deep rolling burr in his voice de- 
noted emotion that denied him words. 

“They need a leader,” replied’ Hare 
sharply. 

August Naab rose with haggard face, 
and his eyes had the look of a man ac- 
cused. 5 é 

“Dad figures this way,” put in Dave. 
“On the one hand, we lose our water 
and stock without bloodshed. We have 
a living in the oasis. There’s little here 
to attract rustlers, so we may live in . 
peace if we give up our rights. On the 
other hand, suppose dad gets the Nava- 
jos down here, and we join them and 
go after Holderness and his gang. 
There’s going to be an all-fired, bloody 
fight. Of course, wed wipe out the 
rustlers, but some of us would get 
killed—and there are the wives and 
kids. See!” 

The force of August Naab’s argu- 
ment for peace, entirely aside from his 
Christian repugnance to the shedding of 
blood, was plainly unassailable. 

“Remember what Snap said?” que- 
ried Hare suddenly. “One man to kill 
Dene! Therefore, one man to kill Hol- 
derness! That would break the power 
of this band.” 

“Ah, you’ve said it!” replied Dave, 
raising a taüt arm. “It’s a one-man 
job. Damn Snap! He could have done 
it, if he had not gone to the bad. But 
it won’t be easy. I tried to get Holder- 
ness. He was wise, and his men po- 
litely said they had enjoyed my call, but 
I wasn’t to come again.” 
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“One man to kill Holderness!” re- 
peated Hare. 

August Naab cast at the speaker one 
of his farseeing glances; and then he 
shook himself, wrestled with himself, 
as if to throw off the grip of something 
hard and inevitable. “I’m still master 
here,” he said, and his voice showed 
the subdual of his passions. “I give up 
Silver Cup and my stock. Maybe that 
will content Holderness.” 

Some days went by at the oasis pleas- 
antly for Hare, as he rested from his 
long exertions. Naab’s former cheer 
and that of his family reasserted itself, 
once the decision was made, and the 
daily life went on as usual. The sons 
worked in the fields by day, and in the 
evening played at pitching horseshoes 
on the bare circle where the ehildren 
romped. The women went on baking, 
sewing, and singing. August Naab’s 
prayers were more fervent than ever, 
and he even prayed for the soul of the 
man who had robbed him. 

Mescal’s cheeks soon rounded out to 
their old contour, and her eyes shone 
with shyer, happier light than Hare had 
ever seen there. The races between 
Silvermane and Black Bolly were re- 
newed on the long stretch under the 
wall, and Mescal forgot that she had 
once acknowledged the superiority of 
the gray. The cottonwoods showered 
silken floss till the cabins and grass were 
white; the birds returned to the oasis; 
the sun kissed warm color into the 
cherries, and the river boomed its 
dreamy hum. 

“Here, Jack,” said August Naab, one 
morning, “get a spade and come with 
me. There’s a break somewhere in the 
ditch.” 

Hare went with him, out along the 
fence, by the alfalfa fields and round 
the corner of red wall toward the irri- 
gating dam. 

“Well, Jack, I suppose you'll be ask- 
ing me for Mescal one of these days,” 
said Naab. 

“Yes,” replied Hare. 

“There’s a little story to tell you about 
Mescal, when the day comes.” 

“Tell it, now.” 

“No. Not yet. I’m glad you found 
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her. I never knew her to be so happy, 
not even when she was a child. Then, 
somehow, there’s a better feeling be- 
tween her and my womenfolk. The 
old antagonism toward Mescal is gone. 
Well, well, life is so. I pray that things 
may turn eut well for you and her. But 
I fear—I seem to see Hare, I’m a 
poor man, once more. I can’t do for 
you what I would like. Still, we'll see; 
we'll hope.” 

Thus he talked on, being in one of 
the moods when his thoughts flowed 
into speech; and Hare had again a 
glimpse into the bottomless well of this 
Mormon’s kindness, where hope sprang 
eternally. His was a heart unembit- 
tered by sorrow for an outlawed son, 
nor was it open to hatred of evil men. 

Work on the washed-out bank of the 
ditch had not progressed far, when 
Naab raised his head, as if listening. 

“Did you hear anything?” he asked. 

“No,” replied Hare. 

“The roar of the river is heavy here. 
Maybe I was mistaken. I thought I 
heard shots.” Then he went on spad- 
ing clay into the break, but he stopped 
every moment or so uneasily, as if he 
could not get rid of some perturbing 
thought. Suddenly, he let go of the 
spade, and lightning shot from his eyes. 

“Judith! Judith! Here!” he called. 
Wheeling, with a premonition of calam- 
ity, Hare saw the girl running along 
the wall toward them. Her face was 
the hue of a corpse; she wrung her 
hands, and her cries rose above the roar 
of the river. Naab sprang toward her, 
and Hare ran at his heels. 

“Father ! Father!” she panted. “Come 
rustlers—the rustlers! 
Snap! Dene! Oh, hurry! They’ve 
killed Dave—they’ve got Mescal!” 

Death itself shuddered through 
Hare’s veins, and then a raging flood of 
fire. He bounded forward, to be flung 
back by Naab’s arm. ; 

“Fool! Would you give up your life 
in mad haste? Go slowly. We’ll slip 
through the fields, under the trees.” 

Sick and cold, Hare hurried by 
Naab’s side, round the wall and into 
the alfalfa. There were moments when 
his legs bent under him; others when 
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he could have run wildly, and then Ju- 
dith’s words inflamed in him a hor- 
rible lust to claw, to rend, to kill—trans- 
formed him into a tiger. 

They got out of the fields, and ad- 
vanced more cautiously into the grove. 
The screaming and wailing of women 
added certainty to doubt and dread. 

“T see only the women—the children 
—no—there’s a man—Zeke,” said 
Hare, bending low to gaze under the 
branches. 

“Go slow,” muttered Naab. 

“The rustlers rode off—after Mes- 
cal—she’s gone!” panted Judith. 

Hare was so mystified and torn by 
the possibility implied in the half-crazed 
girl’s speech that he cast caution to the 
winds, and ran through the grove to 
dash into the glade. Naab’s heavy 
steps thudded behind him. 

In the corner of the porch, scared 
and stupefied children huddled in a 
heap. George and Billy bent over 
Dave, who sat white-faced against the 
steps, and through the fingers which he 
pressed to his breast oozed blood. Zeke 
was endeavoring to pacify the women. 

“Dave! Dave!” cried Hare. “Youre 
not hard hit? Don’t say it!” 

“Hard hit—Jack—old fellow,” replied 
Dave, with a pale smile. Through his 
white, clammy skin showed brown 
freckles that Hare had never seen be- 
fore. 

“My son! My son!” groaned Au- 
gust Naab, after one look at him. 

“Dad—I got Chance and Culver— 
there they lie in the road—not bungled, 
either |” 

Hare saw the inert, limp forms of 
two men lying near the gate; one rest- 
ed on his face, arm outstretched, with 
a Colt gripped in stiff hand; the other 
on his back, his spurs deep in the 
ground, as if he had dug them there 
with his last stretch. 

August Naab and Zeke carried the 
injured man into the house. The wom- 
en and children followed; and Hare, 
with Billy and George, entered last. 

“Dad—I’m shot clean through—low 
down,” said Dave, as they laid him on a 
couch. “It’s just as well I—as any one 
—somebody had to—start this fight.” 
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Naab got the children and the girls 
out of the room; the women were si- 
lent, now, except Dave’s wife, who 
clung to him with low moans; he 
smiled upon all with a quick, intent 
smile; then he held out a hand to Hare. 

“Jack, we got—to be—good friends. 
Don’t forget—that—when you meet— 
Holderness. He shot me—from be- 
hind Chance and Culver—and after I 
fell—I killed them both—trying to get 
him. .You—won’t hang up—your gun 
—again—will you?” 

Hare wrung the cold hand, clasping 
his so feebly. “No, Dave, no.” Then 
he fled from the room. For an hour, 
he stood on the porch, waiting in dumb 
misery. George and Zeke came noise- 
lessly out, followed by their father. 

“It’s all over, Hare.” Another 
tragedy had passed by this man of the 
desert, and left his strength unshaken, 
but his deadly quiet and the iron-set 
gloom of his face were more terrible to 
see than any grief. 

“Father, and you, Hare, come out 
into the road,” said George. 

Another motionless form lay beyond 
Chance and Culver. It was that of a 
slight man, flat on his back, arms wide, 
long, black hair in the dust. Under the 
white, level brow, the face had been 
crushed in a bloody curve. 

“Dene!” burst from Hare, in a whis- 

er. 
“Killed by a horse!” exclaimed Au- 
gust Naab. “Ah! What horse?” 

“Silvermane,” replied George. 

“Who rode my horse—tell me— 
quick!” demanded Hare, in a frenzy. 

“It was Mescal. Listen! Let me tell 
you how it all happened. I was out at 
the forge when I heard a bunch of 
horses coming up the lane. I wasn’t 
packing my gun, but I ran, anyway. 
When I got to the house, there was 
Dave facing Snap, Dene, and a bunch 
of rustlers. I saw Chance, at first, but 
not Holderness. There must have been 
twenty men. 

“I came after Mescal, that’s what,’ 
Snap was saying. 

“You can’t have her,’ was Dave’s 
reply. 
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“Well shore take her, an’ we want 
Silvermane, too,’ said Dene. 

“ ‘So you’re a horse thief, as well as 
a rustler? asked Dave. 

““Naab, I ain’t in any mind to fool. 
Snap wants the girl, an’ I want Silver- 
Pak an’ that spy that come back to 
ife? 

“Then Holderness spoke from the 
back of the crowd. ‘Naab, hurry, if 
you don’t want the house burned!’ 

“Dave drew, and Holderness fired 
from behind the men. (Dave fell, raised 
up, and shot Chance and Culver; then 
dropped his gun. 

“With that, the women in the house 
began to scream, and Mescal ran out, 
saying she’d go with Snap if they’d do 
no more harm. 

“All right,’ said Snap; ‘get a horse; 
hurry—hurry!’ 

“Then Dene dismounted, and went 
toward the corral, saying: ‘I shore 
want Silvermane.’ 

“Mescal reached the gate ahead of 
Dene. ‘Let me get Silvermane. He’s 
wild; he doesn’t know you; he’ll kick 
you if you go near him.’ 
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“She dropped the bars, and went up 
to the horse. He was rearing and snort- 
ing. She coaxed him down, and then 
stepped up on the fence to untie him. 
When she had untied him, she leaped 
off the fence to his back, screaming, as 
she hit him with the halter. Silver- 
mane jumped with a wild snort, and in 
three jumps he was going like a bullet. 
Dene tried to check him, was knocked 
twenty feet. He was raising up when 
the stallion ran over him. He never 
moved again. Once in the lane, Silver- 
mane got going—how he did run! 
Mescal hung low over his neck, like an 
Indian. He was gone in a cloud of 
dust before Snap and the rustlers knew 
what had happened. Snap came to, 
first, and, shrieking and waving his 
gun, spurred his pinto down the lane. 
The rest of the rustlers galloped after 
him.” 

August Naab placed a sympathetic 
hand on Hare’s shaking shoulder. 

“You see, lad, things are never so 
bad as they seem at first. Snap might 
as well try to catch a‘bird as Silver- 
mane.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


The conclusion of this story will be published two weeks hence, in the August Month- 
End issue, on sale July 25th. In that number you will also get the first installment of 


Be 
WAGING WAR IN THE HOUSE 


S an illustration of the way members of the House of Representatives some- 
times sacrifice parliamentary courtesy to the force of their feelings, the 
following dialogue between Representative Payne, Republican, of New 

York, and Representative Shackleford, Democrat, of Missouri, as it occurred 
during the debate on changing the membership of the committee on rules, is 


a splendid new serial. 


given: 


Mr. Payne—The gentleman from Missouri has given us the most unfounded 


harangue I ever listened to. 
Mr. Shackleford—I ask that 


Mr. Payne (inierrupting)—I hope the wind from the cave will cease and 


let somebody do some talking. 


Mr. Shackleford—Mr. Speaker, a point 


Mr. Payne (hotiy)—I hope 


Mr. Shackleford (shouting)—Your hopes will never be realized! 


of order, Mr. Speaker! 


A point 


Mr, Payne—You wouldn’t know a point of order from a hole in the ground! 
At this stage, the speaker found it necessary to restore order. 


The Great Cinematographic Crime 


By Rupert Hughes 
Author of ‘The Kidnapped Monument,” Etc. 


The cinematograph as an aid to crime is certainly a novel _ 
idea. This is the second of Mr. Hughes’ humorous stories 
of an amusing band of crooks and their artist-sculptor-burglar 
director. In this adventure they have to enlist “outside talent” 


IGHT had come on early and 

N ugly; the wind fairly raided the 

town with the howling ferocity 

of a pack of drunken Huns. 

The rain went down the streets in clat- 

tering volleys of thin, long arrows, 
barbed with chill. 

Everybody who had to be abroad in 
such ribald weather behaved like a 
hunted criminal, cowering in any shel- 
ter, sneaking along walls, making fur- 
tive dashes around stoops and across 
open spaces. Even if the policeman 
had been on the alert, he would have 
suspected no man’s manner in that tur- 
moil. 

Certainly, no one took count of the 
number or quality of those who crept 
into the doorway of the building in 
West Tenth Street, where Dirk Mem- 
ling played sculptor when he was not 
busy at thievery. 

Though Memling was holding the re- 
ception, the guests were all strangers to 
him. They had come on the invitation 
of “Slinky”—whatever his name was 
that month. At Memling’s behest, 
Slinky had gone out into the highways, 
byways, and slyways to gather them in. 
Every man jack of them had done 
time, or had deserved it. 

The host was the last to arrive, and 
when he cast eyes upon the living cari- 
catures, the congress of horrible ex- 
amples, he gasped: 

“Great Scott! It looks like a scene 
in the Brocken!” ; 

“Whats that about Brooklyn?” 
Short-arm Clary whispered to Slinky. 

“Don’t mind him,” said Slinky. “He’s 


always shootin’ off dem collidge woids. 
It looks to me more like one of dem 
morning round-ups -at headquarters 
when dey run de night’s grist past de 
detectives.” 

Short-arm winced at the memory. 

The sculptor glanced at his guests 
again. He was a priest of the beautiful, 
but its extreme opposite also fascinated 
him, and he preferred a splendid ugli- 
ness to a doll-faced perfection. Here 
were predestined rogues whose very 
features seemed to condemn them—or 
to excuse them, as the point of view 
might be. Those who were not brand- 
ed with the mark of Cain in a simian 
forehead or a prognathous jaw or a 
bestial ear, were betrayed by the habit 
of evil expressions, caught from the 
habit of evil thoughts. 

To Memling, the convention looked 
like a group of wax figures from a 
chamber of horrors come to life. The 
prison pallor of many of them empha- 
sized the kinship. 

Slinky presented the guests to the 
host in a gesture that made one invoice 
of the lot: 

“Gents, dis is Mr. Memling; Mr. 
Memling, dese is de gents we spoke of. 
I can guarantee every one of ’em as a 
perfessional. Dey ain’t a yellow streak 
or a squealer in de bunch—and no ama- 
choors.” 

The guests acknowledged the tribute 
and the introduction with various shuf- 
flings and duckings and coughs. Mem- 
ling said: 

“You honor my poor studio, gentle- 
men, with your society. My only regret 
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is that poor Lombroso could not be here 
to meet you and see all his theories con- 
firmed.” 

Short-arm turned again to Slinky: 

“Who is dat Lombroso guy? Is he 
one of us?” 

“Never hoid of him. His name sounds 
like he was a wop.” 

“Problly a Black MHander,” said 
Short-arm, indignant at being classed 
out of his category. 

Earlier in the evening, Memling had 
been at some pains to remove from the 
studio everything he thought his guests 
capable of removing for him, but he 
had not felt it necessary to take away 
certain plaster casts and clay begin- 
nings. Of all imaginable things, these 
seemed to be the least likely to tempt 
the most ardent thief. 

He was amused to see that one of 
the guests, known to infamy as “Gold- 
tooth” Lesher, was examining an oiled 
clay sketch for a life-sized bust. But 
Memling’s smile vanished when he saw 
the fellow inquisitively jab a crooked 
finger into the yielding surface, leaving 
a gaping crevice that could not possibly 
be called a dimple. Then he drew his 
thumb nail, like a plane, along the ex- 
quisite contour of the throat. 

Membling was turned into a statue of 
horror at the vandalism. But Gold- 
tooth laughed, or, rather, hissed—for he 
had won his name from the lone and 
gleaming monument that stood for 
many an absent tooth; and his articula- 
tion was so affected that he always 
spoke as if he were drunk, though he 
was not—always. 

Like a huge and teething infant with 
a new toy, he giggled over the dented 
and grooved clay: 

“Shay, Shlinky, dat shtuff’s shoft, 
ain’t it?” 

Memling came to life, now, and 
leaped at the vandal, flung him aside 
with a wrathful growl: 

“Keep your dirty hands off that!” 

Gold-tooth looked as if he might 
burst into sobs. a 

“Why, I didn’t mean no harm, mish- 
ter; I didn’t doity it none. It’sh mud, 
anyway, and I jush wanted to shee if it 
was shoft, zash all.” 
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But humility did not mend the out- 
raged shape, and Memling roared: 

“Tl find out how ‘shoft’ your skull 
is, if you touch that again. I worked 
four days on the contour of that throat, 
and now look at it!” 

Slinky interposed: “Don’t mind him, 
Mr. Memling; it’s de foist time he was 
ever in a studio.” 

Gold-tooth had endured Memling’s 
ferocity, for he was used to being jos- 
tled about by the police, but he could 


not tolerate Slinky’s patronage. He 
was furious. 
“Zash a black shlander! Zish is not 


de foisht shtoodo I wash ever in. Don’t 
you shpozhe I ever had me photograph 
took ?” 

Slinky grinned. “Oh, I wasn’t t’ink- 
in’ of de studio where dey mugged you 
fer de Rogues’ Gallery. I was speak- 
in’ of real studios.” 

“Ah! And I’ve been in udder shtoo- 
dos beshide.” 

Slinky grinned again. “Oh, yes, I 
remember.” He turned to Memling 
with a snicker. “He got so toisty once, 
he busted into a dark room and drank 
every bottle in de place dry. It would 
have killed a human bein’, but Gold- 
tooth is lined with tiling, like a bat’- 
room. He on’y developed the biggest 
jag you ever saw. He was so full of 
pyro and hypo dat he ought to ’a’ been 
framed.” . 

Gold-tooth sizzled with pride. “Zash 
right. I broke two shoushand nega- 
tiveshsbefore I got out troo de shky- 
light. But I wash shinking of anudder 
big, immensh shtoodo I cleaned out 
where dey make dem movin’ pick- 
shersh.” 

At this remark, Memling, who had 
been playing the beauty doctor and dili- 
gently repairing the wounds of the clay 
bust, turned sharply, and demanded: 

“You say you cleaned out a moving- 
picture studio?” 

“Yesshir,” said Gold-tooth, trying to 
look modest. ‘“Didn’t you never read 
about it?” 

“T must confess my ignorance,” said 
Memling. 

Gold-tooth looked at him rather with 
pity than scorn. 
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“Don’t you take de Poleesh Budget? 
Dey gimme a bully write-up.” 

Membling bowed humbly. “I must 
have missed that number in the barber 
shop.” 

“He don’t git to the shearin’ bench 
any too often,’ Slinky explained, with 
a glance at the sculptor’s hyacinthine 
curls. 

Memling never permitted a familiar- 
ity from Slinky. He shriveled him with 
a glance, as he coldly inquired of Gold- 
tooth: 

“Did they capture you?” 

“Capsher me?” Gold-tooth gasped. 
“Capsher me? For zhat! Why, de 
bulls never capsher anybody unlesh he 
bumpsh into ’em on his getaway. Ev- 
erybody admitted dat I pulled off de 
neatesht job of dat sheashon.” 

Memling regarded him with new re- 
spect: “You're the very man I want to 
see. I’m going to give you another 
chance to distinguish yourself.” 

“Do you want me to clean out anud- 
der movin’ pieksher shtoodo ?” 

“Better than that. Sit down, won’t 
you, and I'll explain.” 

Gold-tooth, simply oozing distinction, 
sat down, and then sat up like an indul- 
gent monarch. But jealousy is the 
curse of all professionals, and even 
thieves are belittled by it. The defer- 
ence Gold-tooth received from the swell 
guy who was giving the blowout 
aroused the resentment of Short-arm 
Clary. He bristled, and sniffed: 

“Say, boss, don’t listen to his spiel. 
Dat guy don’t know no more about de 
movin’-picture game dan a cat knows 
of mattymatics.” 

“Do you?” 4 

“Do I?” Short-arm echoed. “Usedn’t 
I to woik in one of de factories?” 

“Bravo!” cried Memling. “Take a 
ehair—take the whole divan! How 
long did you work there?” 

“Six weeks,” 

“And you left them because—be- 
cause 

Slinky explained: “Because they got 
in de habit of missin’ ti’ngs from the 
fille? 

“Oh!” said Memling. 


“Exctise me.” 
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“Don’t mensh,” said Short-arm po- 
litely. 

“This is better than I dreamed,” 
Memling purred. “I prayed Heaven to 
send me some one who knew something 
about this subject, and it sent me you 
two gentlemen.” 

Short-arm would not be grouped wih 
Gold-tooth, 

“Don’t bunch me wit’ dat guy,” he 
said. “He don’t know a rheostat from 
a re-wind.” 

“T do sho!” roared Gold-tooth. 


“Well, what’s the diff?” Short-arm 
demanded. 
“Zash my _ bizhnessh,’ Gold-tooth 


growled evasively. 

Short-arm smiled with triumph, and 
said: “What’s the idea, mister? Are 
you going to clear out a moving-picture 
plant?” 

“Yes, and. no,” said Memling. 

“You couldn’t get much for dat 
junk,” Short-arm said. 

But Memling explained: “Please 
understand- once for all that I never 
steal—any more than I make statues— 
merely for money. Nobody who de- 
votes his art to base commercial ends 
exclusively, ever succeeds largely. I 
am afraid that one of us will have to 
rob a moving-picture factory, because 
I need some of its equipment, and I 
have found, on investigation, that it is 
impossible to buy, and expensive to 
rent. 

“Of course, if we have bad luck in 
borrowing these things without a cash 
deposit, we could lease some vacant 
tailor shop, and add another to the mil- 
lion or more ten-cent palaces; but I 
shudder at the harm we should do to 
the public intelligence—if there is any 
such thing.” 

The guests were blinking at all these 
indigestible phrases, but Memling 
flowed on: 

“Getting the equipment is only the 
beginning of my campaign. I have in 
mind a masterpiece of appropriation 
that should go down into history as one 
of the noblest burglaries on record. It 
deserves rather the glorious name of 
pillage than the homely term of bur- 
glary. The idea came to me when Her- 
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man and I were temporarily sojourn- 
ing in Waupeka, New York—a city 
from which we removed an inartistic 
statue for the good of the people. You 
remember Waupeka, no doubt, Her- 
man.” 

Slinky, whom Memling usually called 
Herman, shuddered at the reminder. 

“Could anybody who ever spent a 
night in dat jaybird’s nest ever forget 
Waupeka? Every day i is Sunday dere, 
and Sunday is 

Memling smiled 
went on: 

“Well, when Herman and I were in 
Waupeka, we killed an idle hour by 
visiting the town’s one amusement, a 
moving-picture parlor. It was there 
that I got mv idea for this chef- 
d’ceuvre. I think I may call it an in- 
spired crime, and if our technique 
equals the grandeur of our theme, our 
deed shall be long remembered in the 
annals of our art.” 

Short-arm looked at Slinky, and mur- 
mured: “Dat guy can play de diction- 
ary bot’ ways to win.” 

“Tf you will all be seated,” Memling 
was saying, “I will explain in detail 
what is to be done.” 

The guests sank to various chairs, 
divans, platforms, and model thrones, 
and the surplus sat on the floor. As 
Memiling’s eye ran along the motley ar- 
ray, he was fascinated by the line of 
heads, every one envisaging some per- 
nicious trait. 

He took a palm full of oiled clay, 
and, as he spoke, he pinched and 
thumbed it into a little portrait. Then, 
he laid it aside for future reference, 
and, taking up another lump, molded it 
into a rough likeness of some other 
face. 

He finished his lecture and his gal- 
lery of clay cartoons at the same time. 
It was late, yand he dismissed the as- 
sembly with the words: 

“Keep your eye on the personal ‘col- 
umn, and don’t forget that the signal 
for arriving on the field of action will 
be this notice: 


indulgently, and 


“Nellie, please come home, and all will 
be forgiven. The lamp is burning and 
mamma is pining for you. Papa.” 
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With that, he opened the door. To 
the dismay of the whole company, they 
found that the weather had spent its 
hysterics, and a candid moon illuminat- 
ed the gleaming streets. More than 
usual caution was needed, therefore, in 
sending the guests forth singly and by 
twos at such intervals as would not in- 
terest any policeman who might be met 
by chance—the usual way. 


II. 


“Here, whatcha tryin’ to do? Where 
you goin’ with all them false whiskers 
on?” 

It was a policeman who spoke, and 
spoke gruffly, suiting the action to the 
word. His prisoner wriggled to get 
away as he wailed: 

“Wash out, or you'll shpoil the pick- 
Sher 

“What picture?” 

“Movin’ picksher, of coursh. Can’t 
you shee the man with the machine? 
Lea’ me loosh.” x 

The policeman glanced over his 
shoulder, and saw a large camera box 
perched on a high tripod and presided 
over by a distinguished-looking person, 
who turned a crank diligently. 

Seeing the officer, he stopped and 
came forward, with an aristocratic 
bearing that impressed even a Ucayga 
policeman. And he said: 

“I don’t wonder, officer, that you ap- 
prehended my friend, there, for his 
make-up is suspicious. Ucayga is 
lucky to have such a watchful police 
force. But my friend is merely one of 
the members of our troupe of moving- 
picture artists, and I can vouch for 
him.” 

Officer Dowd was overawed by the 
stranger’s tone and mellowed by his 
tribute. But he retained composure 
enough to demand: 

“You can vouch for him, hay? And 
who are you, Id like to know? I never 
seen you in Ucayga before.” 

“Dear me, no. I’m from New York. 
I’m the manager of the—but here’s my 
card.” 

Officer Dowd read the pasteboard 
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with an official knotting of brow and 
protrusion of lip: 


FLICKERLESS FILM SERVICE, Inc. 


New York, New York. 
L. B. CLYMER, Field Mgr. 


Officer Dowd cleared his throat, as if 
he were clearing a courtroom, and 
gulped: 

“Are you Mr.—Mr. z 

“Yes, Im Mr.*Clymer. We have 
come to your beautiful city to take some 
views because the scenery is so fine. It 
is the nearest thing to Paris we can get 
in the State. I love the locale.” 

Officer Dowd almost beamed: “Yes, 
F reckon our locale is about as nifty as 
any in these parts.” 

The appeal to civic pride shook the 
resolution of the municipal sentinel so 
that he was ready for the final and irre- 
sistible bribe—a free ticket. 

Memling—ahem !—“Clymer !” felt in 
his pocket absently: 

“These films of ours will probably 
be shown in the Ucayga Nickelorium 
next week, and if you will present this 
card to the man at°the door, he will 
furnish you with two of the best seats 
in the house. What night shall I make 
it for?” 

“Thursday is her night off,” the po- 
liceman mused aloud, and Memling 
knew he was his. 

He said, with deep vexation: “Oh, 
pshaw, I’ve left my passblank in my 
other waistcoat. . But you shall have all 
you want.” After dangling this thistle 
before the officer, he added another 
lure: 

“How would you like to be in one of 
the pictures ?” 

Dowd rubbed his stubble. “Well, I 
don’t know. Would Norah see me 
there Thursday night next?” 

“She certainly would—a thousand 
pictures of you—this machine takes 
hundreds of photographs a minute, you 
know.” 

The thought of a thousand photo- 
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graphs of himself was stupefying. He 
whispered: 

“No, I don’t know. Does it?” 

“Yes. Everybody in town would 
like to see you in action. You really 
must help us out.” 

“Well, it’s kind of lonely out here in 
this part of town. I’ve nothing much 
to do, just now.” 

“Splendid! Our first picture repre- 
sents a thrilling daylight robbery—a 
lady’s purse is stolen, and the thief is 
pursued all over the neighborhood and 
finally captured. It would be splendid 
if you should be in at the climax. What 
do you say?” -~ 

If any officer could have resisted the 
immortality of it, this officer was not 
that officer. Dowd blushed as he an- 
swered: 

“Well, I don’t mind. The run would 
do me good. Norah says I’m getting a 
little ongbongpongy round the belt.” 

Memling outlined the scenario. He 
would have preferred something more 
original, but originality is suspicious. 

It had been planned that Snubby 
Nettler should snatch the purse of 
Memiling’s sometime model Nellie, who 
had come along with the troupe. Know- 
ing, however, that Nellie’s purse was a 
mere “prop,” it occurred to Snubby to 
improve on the libretto. 

Among the crowd that gathered about 
the machine, was a fat and florid citi- 
zeness of Ucayga with an obese hand 
bag. It looked good to Snubby, and he 
snitched it, and shot away like a sprint- 
er hearing the starter’s pistol. The fat 
lady—one Mrs. Oberfelder, as it trans- 
pired—let out a shriek that would have 
tested a phonograph, and took after 
Snubby, followed with great delight by 
as much of Ucayga as was not other- 
wise engaged. 

Memling could have fainted with 
rage; but, seeing that Officer Dowd was 
looking at him inquiringly, he smiled, 
and nodded, and began to turn his 
crank with vigor. Officer Dowd’s bulk 
quickly _ faded from \ foreground, 
through middle distance to background, 
and round a corner out of the frame. 

The rest of Memling’s troupe, in mot- 
ley attire, chiefly selected for its dis- 
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guising qualities, stood idly wondering 
what to do. 

“Keep after him!” yelled Memling. 
“Get that purse back, or the whole 
jig’s up.” 

“What’ll we do if we find him?” cried 
Short-arm. 

“Killum!” roared Slinky, as 
flashed across the line. 

Sick at heart, Memling followed. 
There were many vacant lots in the 
outskirts, and by cutting across them, 
he got near enough to the chase to be 
seen now and then by Officer Dowd. 
Whenever that puffing constable glanced 
Memling’s way, the panting sculptor 
made a violent pretense of turning his 
crank. 

At last, in despair he chartered a 
passing milk wagon. The horse had 
seen better days, and set off with buoy- 
ant hilarity. He failed to take one 
fence, but negotiated some very re- 
spectable ditches. The driver was too 
excited to hear the clamor of the jounc- 
ing milk cans or to hear the compara- 
tive silence abaft when the last of them 
had danced over the end gate and spat- 
tered its pale-blue contents in the dust. 

Snubby made a long flight of it, and 
the tail to his kite was frittering rapidly 
away. Mrs. Oberfelder was one of the 
first to sink down and prepare for a 
death by asphyxiation. | Memling’s 
troupe gave out gradually, all except 
Nell, who felt that she was dying, but 
kept on for Memling’s sake. But Offi- 
cer Dowd, doubly ambitious to gain 
fame and lose flesh, made a splendid 
pursuit, aided by numerous small boys 
and dogs. 

Memling encouraged him with shouts 
and by turning the crank always when 
Dowd looked back. 

Suddenly, Snubby whisked round a 
distant corner, ard was lost to view. 
Memling groaned aloud. But the milk- 
man said: 

“I know an alley where I can head 
him off. Shall 1?” 

Memling shrieked his assent, and the 
milk wagon, turning into a shabby 
lane, went hurtling past a long series 
of back doors, woodsheds, ashpiles, 


he 
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garbage heaps, stables, and panicky 
chicken yards. 

Through a rift between sheds, Mem- 
ling caught sight of Snubby speeding 
down the next street, the red purse 
making a pleasant note of color. He 
put his hand out, and the milkman 
stopped the horse so short that Mem- 


Jing catapulted over him. 


But he was too furious to know or 
care how hurt he was. He got to his 
feet, and unshipped the tripod from 
the camera box, while Snubby’s foot- 
steps came nearer and nearer. 

As he dashed past Memling’s con- 
cealment, the sculptor thrust the tri- 
pod between his feet, and Snubby went 
to earth in a five-legged chaos. 

Memling put his foot on Snubby’s 
wrist and wrenched the red purse loose. 
He was capable of murder, but in the 
distance he saw the mob of pursuers 
approaching. 

“You hold him!” he cried to the milk- 
man, and, setting the camera box on the 
fence, he turned off endless yards of 
imaginary film, while Officer Dowd 
and his followers clattered up, gasping 
and sweating, but happy in the thought 
that their deed was not without record. 

Officer Dowd was crushed to learn 
that he was not the captor, but Mem- 
ling appeased him by posing him for a 
final tableau with the culprit in one 
hand and the red purse in the other. 
And he promised him the centre of the 
rolling stage in the next drama. 

Snubby’s line of flight had brought 
him round near the starting point, and 
Mrs. Oberfelder soon limped up, de- 
manding vengeance between gasps. 

Her, also, Memling appeased by ex- 
plaining that it was all a careless error, 
by promising to name the film “The 
Red Purse,” and by an insinuation of 
free tickets. 

When her first flush of rapture had 
subsided, she protested that she would 
look ridiculous in the scene where she 
flopped. Memling explained: 

“At that moment, madam, realizing 
the delicacy of the situation, I turned 
the camera away. If, however, I find, 
on developing the film, that you are 
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represented in any but the most flatter- 
ing light, I shall carefully excise that 
portion of the reel.” 

This overwhelmed Mrs. Oberfelder. 
She did, indeed, let fall a hint that she 
could do better if she were allowed to 
go home, to get on her other hat, and 
run the Marathon again. But Officer 
Dowd magnificently ordered her to 
move on, And that incident was closed. 


HI 


The Flickerless Film people met in 
council of war, later, and Snubby was 
tried by court-martial. Gold-tooth was 
in favor of “someshing wish boiling oil 
in it”; Slinky was for instant death; 
Nellie asked only to get her nails into 
his eyes; and Short-arm Clary begged 
the privilege of kicking him all the way 
to New York. 

But Snubby wept, and explained that 
impulse and habit had got the better of 
judgment; he promised miracles of 
atonement if he were allowed to re- 
main. 

Fearing that he might be more dan- 
gerous at large in all his indiscretion, 
Memling decided to keep him on pro- 
bation, and Slinky curdled his blood 
with promises of what he would do to 
him if he overstepped instructions 
again. 

That afternoon, Memling and his co- 
hort set forth on another campaign. 
Admiring citizens, adoring children, 
and gleeful dogs of every breed clut- 
tered their path, and asked multitudi- 
nous questions. 

The morning’s hippodrome had been 
carried on in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of a superb and stately residential 
estate surrounded by high walls except 
in front, where a frowning iron fence 
gave a view of wide lawns, lordly oaks, 
and a well-groomed brook contribut- 
ing to a perfectly correct lake. 

The Van Veen place was Ucayga’s 
pride, and it had been described in va- 
rious magazines, devoted to mural mag- 
nificence.- Every room in it had had its 
portrait published, and its architectural 
ground plans had been exhibited in 
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numerous periodicals where one reads 
articles on how to build palaces for 
nothing, or thereabouts. 

A magazine containing an exhaustive 
exposure of this house and its con- 
tents had wandered into Memling’s stu- 
dio, and he and Slinky had often stud- 
ied it as military men study war maps. 
They had worked out imaginary cam- 
paigns against it, and whiled away 
hours when they hesitated to be seen 
in the streets, by playing a sort of 
Kriegspiel, or burglary game, with the 
Van Veen place as the scene of ac- 
tion. 

All the doors and windows, ap- 
proaches and exits were as well known 
to Memling and Slinky as San Francis- 
co Harbor is known to the Japanese. 

Memling had a grudge against the 
place because the owner of it had 
bought numberless old masters in can- 
vas and marble and wood and porce- 
lain and tapestry; had shut them up in 
his summer home at Ucayga where the 
public could never see them; and then 
had shut up his summer place and spent 
his summers abroad. 

“A millionaire has no right to do a 
thing like that, Herman,” said Mem- 
ling. “Think of those little terra-cotta 
statuettes from ancient Tanagra blush- 
ing unseen in a Ucayga mausoleum. 
They might as well be five fathoms 
deep, in the unfathomed caves of the 
ocean. Think of those marvelous can- 
vases of Terburg and Van Mieris 
asleep in shuttered rooms! Think of 
that bronze head found in the Ægean 
Sea, hidden away where nobody can 
thrill with it!” 

“It is fierce. Got a match?” 
Slinky indifferently. 

Memling ignored the request as he 
glowed with artistic rage: “Somebody 
ought to take them away from him, 
Herman. It’s a public duty.” 

Slinky shot a quick look his way. 
When- Memling began to talk about 
duty, Slinky knew that crime was brew- 
ing in that strange mind. 

Memling fretted: “He’s got an orig- 
inal bas-relief by Jean Goujon up 
there. I’ve never seen it, Herman, and 
Pd like to. I have a right to. I really 
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going to!” 

“Got a match?” Slinky pleaded, pin- 
ing for tobacco. Memling handed him 
a light, with an absent sigh. The 
fumes cheered Slinky enough to lead 
him to suggest ironically: “Maybe if 
you was to drop old Roger Van Veen a 
line, he’d give you a permit to see your 
John Goo John.” 

“I don’t know him, in the first place. 
In the second place, it would be selfish 
just for me to go there alone. Other 
people have a right to see those things, 
too. Old Van Veen has no right to 
suppress masterpieces. Somebody ought 
to take ’°em away from him—just to 
teach these art misers a lesson. Pd 
like nothing better than to take them 
away from him myself—all of them. 
I’ve half a mind to go up there and 
strip the whole place bare of every- 
thing worth while in it.” 

Slinky smiled at the idea: “I guess 
de udder half of your mind would tell 
you you’d need more baggage wagons 
dan Barnum’s soikus.” 

“Yes, it would be a labor of Hercu- 
les,” said Memling, “but well worth 
while—well worth while. It would be 
a work of art, a rebuke to private greed, 
and a service to the public.” 

Slinky knew whither all this trended, 
and he grinned: ‘“Seein’ you feel dat 
way about it, I can on’y repeat de 
woids of de feller dat de Jew was tellin’ 
how much insurance he carried on his 
store: ‘Vell, vy don’t you?” 

This conference had taken place long 
ago, and now Memling and Slinky and 
their crew were busily engaged in the 
immediate environs of the Roger Van 
Veen estate. It was a significant coin- 
cidence. 

That afternoon, Memling set up his 
tripod within a stone’s throw of the 
very gate. He was pleased to note that 
Officer Dowd was chatting with a burly 
varlet, who was evidently the watch- 
man. 

Memling had noticed him that morn- 
ing observing Snubby’s escapade intent- 
ly through the iron palings of the fence. 
Now, when Officer Dowd sauntered 
over to Memling’s side with a proprie- 
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tary interest, the watchman followed, 
leaving the great gate open. 

Dowd introduced him: 

ee Mr. Clymer.” 

, Mr. Dowd,” said Memling. 

“Shake hands with Tom Beals, here.” 

“Delighted, Mr. Beals,” said Mem- 
ling. 

“Pleased to meecha,” said Beals, 
amiably trying to crush the slim, white 
hand Memling gave him. But the sculp- 
tor’s hand was used to hewing marble, 
and it was the watchman who winced, 
then added: “You’re all there with the 
grip, young feller.” 

“Thank you,” said Memling. 

Beals was graciously pleased to ask 
several questions about the mysterious 
machine in the box. 

Memling answered them with tech- 
nical terms. Short-arm Clary had told 
him a number of things about auto- 
matic fire shutters, intermittent move- 
ments without star wheels, lamp 
houses, condenser mounts, tension 
springs, and the like. Memling remem- 
bered the names, but applied them all 
wrong, and Short-arm blushed with vi- 
carious shame. The watchman, how- 
ever, never knew the difference. He 
was profoundly impressed. 

Dowd was as proud of Memling as 
if he had invented him. He said: “Bet- 
ter put Beals in one of yer pitchers, Mr. 
Clymer. Or would he break the cam- 
era with that mug of his, do you 
think?” 

Memling was groping for some plaus- 
ible disclaimer, when Nellie spoke up. 
“You're jealous of him, Officer Dowd.” 

She winked at Beals, and he crumpled 
completely. Delilah Nellie urged Sam- 
son to join the Philistines. He trem- 
bled with desire, but protested: 

“What if the old man was to see me 
picture ?” 

“Ah,” Dowd roared, “old Van Veen 
don’t go to no movin’-picture shows— 
a box at the Meetropolitan Opry House 
is the cheapest thing he’d set in.” 

“That’s so,” murmured Beals feebly. 

Dowd inquired importantly: “What’s 
the programme this afternoon, Mr. Cly- 
mer?” 

“Well, I was going to do a picture 
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representing a thrilling rescue from 
drowning, but I don’t see any beautiful 
body of water round here.” 

“There’s a nice lake on the Van Veen 
place.” 

“Yes, but that’s private property. I 
presume we'll have to give it up. Nel- 
lie, here, was going to be thrown into 
the water by Herman, here, and be res- 
cued by Mr. 

“Td like to see that,” said Beals, and 
then, with a languishing look at Nellie: 
“I wouldn’t mind savin’ you from 
drowning meself.” 

Nellie answered the look with an ocu- 
lar volume, but all she said was: 

“Can you swim?” 

“Can a duck?” said he. 

Memling sighed: “I wish I’d spoken 
to Roger, but I forgot that he had a 
place here.” 

Beals was staggered by that word, 
“Roger.” 


“D-do you know the old man?” he | 


gasped. 

Memling turned to Slinky with a 
smile: “Do I know Roger Van Veen? 
Ha, ha, ha! Do you remember, Her- 
man, that night we were on his yacht, 
when he laid his hand on my shoulder, 
and said, ‘TIl never forget, Henry, that, 
if it hadn’t been for you, I’d not be 
alivə to-day?” 

“I remember it poifect,” 
“And I says to him 

“Don’t tell it!” said Memling, with a 
warning gesture, “Tt would sound like 
boasting.” 

Slinky turned to Beals: “Me frien’ 
here is so modest dey’s no livin’ wit’ 
him.” 

Beals thought hard for a while, be- 
fore he said: 

“Well, I guess you’d better come on 
in, and take any pictures you want to.” 

Slinky was about to emit three cheers, 
but Memling sighed: 

“I couldn’t think of it without Rog- 
er’s permission.” 

“Aw, come on in,” urged Beals. “The 
old man would git sore on me, if I 
turned down a friend of his. Hes 
crazy about artists and that sort of 
thing.” 
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“But you don’t know me,” 
persisted. 

“T know a gentleman when I see one, 
and TIl take the risk,” said Beals. “He 
can’t do more than fire me.” 

Memling ° resisted some more, but 
finally suffered himself to be led into 
the inclosure with his crew. Beals drove 
back the crowd that tried to follow, and 
even advised Officer Dowd to stay out- 
side and mind his own business. It was 
a pitiful exhibition of human jealousy, 
and Nellie giggled to feel that she was 
the cause of it. 

Once the Flickerless Film troupe 
was within the’ private Eden, Beals 
locked the great gate on the rest of 
Ucayga. As the little company strolled 
toward the lake, Slinky could not help 
murmuring to Gold-tooth Lesher: 

“Must seem natural to you to be in- 
side the high walls wunst agane.” 

“Ah, you clozhe your moush!” said 
Gold-tooth. 

Meanwhile, Nellie was saying to 
Memling in a confident tone, just loud 
enough to reach Beals’ ear: 

“Pd rather be rescued by Mr. Beals 
than by anybody else. Id feel safer 
with him. He looks so strong.” 

After that, wild horses could not have 
dragged Beals from the task. He 
brought up a pretty skiff, named Ula- 
lume, and murmured for Nellie’s pri- 
vate ear: 

“T know a prettier name than that.” 

The glance she gave him was from 
the same box of tricks used by the 
Lorelei in her well-known specialty— 
the famous “men-die-for-it” brand. 

A little drama was rehearsed on the 
beach before proceeding. Nellie was 
the ferryman’s daughter, fiercely wooed 
by the wicked lord of the manor with 
hellish purpose. But she loved, and 
was loved by, the honest blacksmith. 
Slinky was the lord of the manor, aided 
by a pair of upstart mustaches and a 
perfidious silk hat. Short-arm was to 
have been the honest blacksmith, but he 
yielded to understudy Beals with ex- 
cellent grace, explaining to Slinky: 

“It saves me from gettin’ me pants 
wet, and, besides, I got a nasty cough 
the last time I was in Dannemora.” 
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According to the drama, Slinky paid 
pantomime court to Nellie, but she 
“spoined” him, and he stalked away, 
gnashing his teeth visibly. He hid be- 
hind a tree, and muttered: “Coise her! 
Coise her!” in pantomime, while Nellie 
welcomed the honest blacksmith. 

Beals was so grotesquely amateurish 
that the rest of the company turned 
away to hide their emotion, and Nellie 
bit her pretty lips raw to restrain her 
snickers. At the proper moment, the 
ferryman’s daughter strolled away to 
“pick pond lilies with her lover, who 
played a blacksmith just as a real 
blacksmith would, till he got out of 
range, when he became rather realistic. 
In their absence, the fiendish lord stole 
down to the waiting boat, and—happen- 
ing to have an auger on his person— 
scuttled the ship and slunk away. Beals 
had made some objection to the pro- 
posed damage, but Memling had offered 
him money, and Nellie had offered him 
such a look that he had consented to 
repair the injury later. 

Innocent of the lord of the manor’s 
dastardly work, the ferryman’s daugh- 
ter bade the blacksmith good-by, en- 
tered the rowboat, and was pushed out 
into the stream, throwing kisses between 
oar strokes. As Memling turned the 
crank, the skiff began to fill and Nellie 
to utter silent, eye-piercing shrieks. 

Two men held the impatient Beals 
while the boat foundered. At last, 
Memling gave the signal, and Beals 
broke into the water like a retriever. 
The lake was only waist deep—and he 
knew it—but he had the rapture of sav- 
ing Nellie’s life without wetting her 
feet, though she confessed afterward to 
Memling that he almost suffocated her 
with his clutch. 

Memling announced that the film 
would be a great success, and thanked 
Beals profusely. Beals was so eager 
to get away to change his dripping 
clothes that, when Memling admired 
one of the balconies as a superb place 
for a scene from “Romeo and Juliet,” 
Beals told him to go as far as he liked. 

“Tt ought to be done by moonlight,” 
said Memling. 

“There'll be a m-m-moon this e-e-eve- 
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n-n-ing-g-g,” said Beals, with chattering 
teeth. “I'll lend you a I-lad-dad-adder.” 

“Juliet ought to come onto the bal- 
cony from. inside the house,’ Memling 
insinuated with bated breath. 

Beals forgot to shiver. 

“Tm afraid I couldn’t let you inside 
without a permit from the old man.” 

“T suppose not,” said Memling, and 
covered a sickening sinking of the heart 
with a brisk query: “By the way, where 
is Roger—I mean Mr. Van Veen? I 
hadn’t seen him at the club for some 
days before I left town.” 

“Last I heard, he was in Lakewood. 
He don’t keep me informed,” said 
Beals, with a lurching sarcasm. 

“Evidently not,’ said Memling. “I 
motored down to Lakewood a week ago, 
and he was just leaving for—let me 
see, I think he said Atlantic City. Now 
that I’m here, I’m rather sorry I didn’t 
let him know. He has so often spoken 
of his little terra cottas in the cabinet 
in the salon and his Terburg hanging 
over the fireplace in the smoking room, 
and his big bas-relief by Goujon in the 
music room. By Jove, I’m sorry to miss 
that!” 

If the watchman had ever had any 
doubts of Memling’s acquaintance with 
old Roger Van Veen, they got their 
quietus from his evident acquaintance 
with the inside of the house. The watch- 
man had no illusion that this soft-spo- 
ken Mr. Clymer was a millionaire. He 
was apparently one of those artist fel- 
lows old Van Veen used to bring to 
Ucayga, now and then, to entertain his 
guests on some special occasion, Dutch 
fiddlers, Italian tenors, French paint- 
ers. 

Old Van Veen paid them to be his 
guests, but he always treated them as if 
they were royalty. Thinking of these 
things, Beals felt that he might be in 
danger of one of Van Veen’s red-hot 
reprimands if he were niggardly of hos- 
pitality to this nice young moving-pic- 
ture artist with his crazy crew. He 
mumbled cautiously : 

“Tf I on’y had a line from the old 
man, I’d let you in, in a minute. You 
understand, don’t you?” 

He did not catch Memling’s grateful 
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acknowledgment of an inspiration, as 
he said: “I quite understand. I ad- 
mire your fidelity. I shall tell Roger— 
er—Mr. Van Veen about it when I see 
him next. I might take it into my head 
to telegraph him. No—well, I'll think 
it over. And now you’d better run and 
change your clothes, Mr. Beals, or you'll 
be catching cold. No, no, don’t leave 
us in here; first, let us out, please, and 
lock the gate after us. And ever so 
much obliged to you.” 

It broke the hearts of Short-arm, 
Gold-tooth, and the others to go empty- 
handed from such a fallow field, and to 
hear the great gate clang behind them. 
But they had sworn the most unques- 
tioning obedience to Memling’s com- 
mands, and they filed out, like a beaten 
rabble. 

Officer Dowd met them, and he was 
plainly on edge with jealousy. Mem- 
ling was weary of turning that crank 
and those foolish, empty spools, but he 
felt it advisable to keep Officer Dowd as 
a partisan. He suggested another event 
—a daylight burglary. 

“These crime films are immensely 
popular,” he explained. “They’ve 
driven the melodramas quite out of 
business. I wonder what house we 
could borrow.” 

“Mrs. Oberfelder lives just a piece 
off,” suggested Dowd. 

“An inspiration !” 

Memling rang Mrs. Oberfelder’s bell, 
and, she came to the door, fresh from 
her own housework. She was over- 
come with chagrin, and explained that 
it was so hard to keep hired girls in 
Ucayga. Memling told her that to his 
artistic soul a woman was never so 
beautiful as when she was busy about 
her household tasks. 

“Oh, Mr. Clymer!” she said, and it 
was unfortunate that Mr. Oberfelder 
was at his tailor shop, or he might have 
tasted the luxury of jealousy for the 
first time. 

When Memling explained the pro- 
posed drama, and offered further free 
tickets, Mrs. Oberfelder felt as hon- 
ored as if a Millet had asked to immor- 
talize her home on one of his canvases. 

She entered into the spirit of the lit- 
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tle play, and while Memling turned the 
crank, she came out of the house, 
dressed in her best—this time with her 
Sunday hat on—locked the’ front door, 
put the key under the mat, and walked 
down the street, till Memling called to 
her that she had gone far enough. 
Then she made a detour, and came 
back to join the grand stand of spée 
tators back of Memling. Next Slinky, 
Gold-tooth, and Short-arm, in regula- 
tion sneak-thief uniform, with caps 
pulled “down, collars pulled up, and 
black throat cloths, approached the 
house with elaborate caution, tried the 
lower-floor windows, and then shinned 
up the pillars to the roof of the piazza, 
entered from above, and reappeared at 
the windows to drop out various ar- 
ticles, lowering a mattress carefully and 
throwing down a lamp, according to 
traditions. Memling promised Mrs. 
Oberfelder a new one, as he heard her 


gasp. 

If Officer Dowd had had more metro- 
politan experience, he would have rec- 
ognized that the porch-climbing and 
second-story technique of the three 
thieves was according to the best 
schools, and was no amateur imitation. 

But he was thinking of his own cues 
too busily to notice the work of other 
members of the cast. He broke in too 
soon, and would have ruined the film, if 
there had been any film to ruin. 

Finally, at Memling’s prompting, he 
was permitted to saunter on the scene, 
note the suspicious swag, and conceal 
himself behind a tree. As Slinky came 
gum-shoeing from the front door, Offi- 
cer Dowd drew his revolver and stood 
him up. Gold-tooth followed, and was 
likewise arrested; then Short-arm made 
his exit, and was aligned with the 
others. 

“Now, Mrs. Oberfelder, please,” said 
Memling, and Mrs. Oberfelder hurried 
down the road, and made her reappear- 
ance R. U. E., and came to her piazza, 
where Officer Dowd called her atten- 
tion to the sack of her mansion, and 
then to his three prisoners, whom he 
marched off down the walk till Mem- 
ling called out: 

“That will do, thank you!” 
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Then this play was over, and Officer 
Dowd went home to his supper, hearing 
already the cheers of the Nickelorium 
audiences when they recognized the 
finest of Ucayga’s finest at work for 
their protection. 


TVs 


` The next morning early, a fully uni- 
formed messenger boy of about the 
build of Snubby Nettler rang the bell 
at the big gate of the Van Veen estate, 
and handed Watchman Beals a tele- 
gram from Atlantic City: 

Give my friend Henry Clymer ee 
of house and grounds, allow full inspection 
of art collection. VAN VEEN. 

Beals thought that Clymer must be 
somebody, if old Van Veen would ex- 
ceed the ten-word limit for him. 

An hour or so later, Beals saw Mem- 
ling posing a group in the distance. He 
went out to tell him the news. The 
group started away, and Memling after 
it, lugging his camera box. Beals be- 
gan to trot, then to run. The faster 
Memling flew, the more determined 
was Beals to overtake him with hospi- 
tality. 

At length, he caught Memling’s eye, 
and ran to him, brandishing the tele- 
gram. Memling glanced over it, and 
smiled. 

“Its just like dear old Roger. 
sent me another.” 

He produced a crumpled message, 
and gave it to Beals to read: 

By all means make self at home. Don’t 
fail to see art gallery; have telegraphed in- 
structions watchman. See him. Kind re- 
gards. Rocer V. V. 

3eals beamed on the kinetoscopist, 
and said: 

“The place is yours, sir. 
orders, sir?” 

“Td like to do the ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
scene for one thing, and perhaps an- 
other dark picture. The moon was so 
superb, last night, it seems a pity to 
waste it. Meanwhile, I might take a 
look at those pictures and statues.” 

“Come right along, sir. You and 
your friends.” 

Memling lowered his voice: 


He 


What’s your 


“Tl not 
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bring them all, I think. I’m afraid 
they’re not all connoisseurs. But I'd 
like to have Miss Cresap and Herman 
with me.” 

“Sure!” 
RSF pees 

After instructing the rest of the crew 
to bivouac in the vicinity, Memling took 
Nellie and Slinky along, and the watch- 
man threw open the gate, and, later, the 
huge door. 

The house was like a gorgeous tomb, 
cold, spookily dark, and heavy with 
dust. Every room was a silence and a 
mystery. Beals lighted the gas. He 
explained that the house was furnished 
with electricity by its own dynamo, 
which was not run in the absence of the 
household. 

Memling and Slinky made mental 
note of each gas jet. 

The watchman showed an inclina- 
tion to loiter behind with Nellie, or to 
hurry on ahead with her, and Slinky 
and Memling made long pauses before 
certain pictures, statues, and cabinets, 
holding conversations apparently of ar- 
tistic discussion, but probably not. 

Slinky grew impatient at Memling’s 
delay over some of the old Netherlan- 
dish masters or the ancient Greek fig- 
urines. He could not see what was to 
be found in them after one good look. 
He lacked the artist’s dissecting eye. 

“Would you like to see the living 
rooms?” said Beals. 

“Tf it’s not too much trouble,” 
Memling. 

They were led upstairs through more 
palatial sumptuosities all yearning with 
loneliness and disuse. 

“They’s one queer place you’d ought 
to see,” said Beals, with a chuckle. “It’s 
the old man’s ‘safe-deposit vault,’ I 
call it.” 

He found a key among the many on 
his ring, and, opening a thick door, led 
them into a room handsomely fur- 
nished, but without -windows of any 
sort. Beals explained that the ventila- 
tion was by a series of gratings and a 
chimney to the roof. 

“The old man sometimes has insom- 
nia when Wall Street gets on his nerves. 
He can’t sleep if they’s a speck of noise, 


roared- Beals, and added, 


said 
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He’d jump if you dropped a pin on the 
floor, and the sparrers in the morning 
drive him mad. So he built himself 
this sound-proof room. He can’t hear 
a sound from outside—not if it was a 
cannon.” 

“And by the same token,” said Mem- 
ling, “if he were to yell his head off in 
here, he couldn’t be heard outside, eh?” 

“No, I s’pose not,” said Beals. Mem- 
ling and Slinky exchanged one glance. 
It was enough. 

It was some hours before Mem- 
ling consented to leave the house. Then 
he strolled about the gardens. 
~“Tt must be rather lonesome here for 
you of nights,’ said Memling. “Or 
perhaps you’re married ?” 

“Not yet, sir,” said Beals, glancing 
at Nellie. 

“Aren't you afraid to be here by 
yourself? I should think you’d be un- 
easy about burglars.” 

“Not while Mr. Gorgon is around, 
sir.” 

“And who is Mr. Gorgon?” 

“The dawg. Kind of a mixture of 
Great Dane, bloodhound, mastiff, and 
bull.” 

“Sounds rather dangerous.” 

“He’d wake the dead, and eat the liv- 
ing. I’m sorry for the man that wan- 
ders in here after dark, sir.” 

“And where does Mr. Gorgon live?” 

“T keep him in the stables, in the day- 
time. Would you like to see him, sir? 
He’s a nice dawg before dark.” 

“Td love to.” 

So they were all presented to Mr. 
Gorgon, and he fawned upon them 
when he was satisfied with their cre- 
dentials. 

“I don’t think we’d better try our 
moonlight pictures, after all,” sighed 
Memling. 

“Why not, sir?” » 

“Tm afraid Mr. Gorgon would make 
mincemeat of my actors.” 

“Oh, as for that, I'll keep him locked 
up to-night till after you’re through.” 

“That’s very kind of you. And where 
does this road lead?” 

“Oh, that leads to the side gate, where 
the trucks and things come in by the 
back road.” 
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Then Memling and Slinky strolled 
out of Van Veendom ‘into Ucayga, and 
Beals proudly showed Officer Dowd the 
telegram. Memling referred to the pro- 
gram for the evening, and Dowd ex- 
pressed a willingness to be present, but 
Beals did not accept the invitation to 
invite him in. 

On the way back, Memling explained 
to Dowd the “Romeo and Juliet” scene, 
and he added that he might try to per- 
form a moonlight version of the same 
housebreaking drama in which Officer 
Dowd had assisted. He regretted that 
Dowd could not be present. And Dowd 
pouted hugely: 

“I wouldn’t care if it was a real 
burglary. That feller Beals is so 
durned unpolite to me, Id like to get 
even with him.” 


V 


In the moon-flooded balcony, Nellie 
was looking her best. She had let her 
hair fall over her shoulders, and from 
where he stood in the lighted room 
back of her, Beals was saying to Short- 
arm: 

“She looks good to muh.” 

In the rose garden below, Romeo— 
Slinky, in tights and wig—was stretch- 
ing his hand upward to meet her down- 
stretched hand, and Memling was turn- 
ing the crank. Through the distant 
palings, Officer Dowd looked enviously, 
then went on about his business. 

There was another tableau, with 
Romeo on the balcony ledge, and a rope 
ladder dangling below him as he bade 
farewell to Juliet. Something went 
wrong with the cues, and Memling 
hurried up to the room to rehearse the 
actors. 

As he entered the chamber above and 
talked to Beals, Gold-tooth and two 
other “strong arms” swarmed up the 
ladder, and cowered in the shadow. 

Slinky Romeo wore a cloak, and took 
it off to readjust it, just as Nellie noted 
that her slipper had come untied. She 
glanced at Beals, and he gallantly 
dropped to his knees before her. As he 
bent down, Slinky suddenly. flung the 
cloak over his head, and drew it tightly 
about his face. At the same time, Gold- 
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tooth and the second, and third thugs. 


dashed into the room, and fell on the 
struggling giant. 

Gold-tooth drew from his pocket a 
short blackjack, but Memling caught his 
arm, and Slinky administered repose by 
smiting the wrestling watchman just 
behind the ear with his naked fist. Beals 
went to the floor with a slithering wrig- 
gle that made Nellie shiver. But he was 
_ speedily toted to the sound-proof apart- 
ment, which Slinky opened after some 
delay in finding the right key. 

Before the door was closed on the 
silent figure, Nellie deposited a brace of 
sandwiches she had brought along, and 
lit the gas for his future comfort. 
Memling understood, and laid an ap- 
proving hand on her shoulder. Then 
the hermetic door was locked and fas- 
tened from outside with stout wires 
from its knob to the nearest newel post. 

And now all was feverish activity. 
Memling directed everything. He 
slashed the old Dutch masters from 
their frames. He wrapped the statu- 
ary in venerable rugs from the Orient. 
He handled the Tanagra dolls as if 
they were tiny children, and he swad- 
dled each in some storied tapestry from 
old looms. 

He forced his nimble aides to put 
down the gaudy knickknacks they val- 
ued for their sheen, and to take only 
what he selected. He kept order by 
threatening whatever punishment came 
first to mind. 

Meanwhile, Short-arm had been sent 
to the rear gate, which he swung wide 
to admit a furniture van borrowed for 
the occasion from a local expressman, 
whom a five-dollar deposit had con- 
vinced of good faith. 

Hearing the clatter of the horses’ 
hoofs, Mr. Gorgon, from his prison in 
the stable, set up a ferocious ululation. 
Glancing from a window, Memling 
faintly made out Officer Dowd’s form 
clinging to the iron palings ; and he grew 
uneasy. A row of neighbors and chil- 
dren had also glued itself to every in- 
terstice.- The frantic alarums of the 
watchdog got on the nerves of the ma- 
rauders and the spectators alike. 

Memling called Slinky to him, and 
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Slinky, clambering from a side window, 
dashed out by the rear gate and found 
his way to a drug store half a mile 
away, where he entered a booth and 
telephoned the fire department that 
Mrs. Oberfelder’s home was aflame. 
Then he hastened back to the looting of 
Van Veendom. 

Meanwhile, Memling had established 
Nellie in command of the forces, and, 
warning her to keep the plunderers 
careful, he went out with his camera 
box and set up his tripod on the moon- 
lit lawn. 

He strolled over to where Officer 
Dowd was growing restive, and de- 
scribed the present excitement as a pic- 
ture of the sacking of a castle in an- 
cient England. Dowd volunteered to 
come to the rescue, as usual, but Mem- 
ling explained that his costume was an- 
achronistic, and that, besides, he doubt- 
ed if the film would be a success, as the 
light was so dim. 

He explained that the bundles which 
were already coming from the house 
and disappearing into the van were 
mere dummies supposed to be prison- 
ers, fair maidens, and the like. And 
then, as a last resort, he said: 

“By the way, here are those passes 
to the Nickelorium, next week,” and he 
placed a few cards in the eager hand 
thrust through the fence. 

As Dowd went to the nearest lamp- 
post to read them, Memling went back 
to the camera box and made a show of 
turning the crank. 

He cursed the carelessness of the 
looters, and whenever one of them 
stumbled with his precious burden, 
Memling’s heart thumped in his breast. 
He heard Dowd calling something to 
him, and the spectators murmuring 
suspiciously; and the dog’s uproar was 
filling the scene with evil portent. He 
wondered how long the truth could be 
concealed, 

And then the fire bells clamored in 
the distance, and the audience vanished. 
Moving pictures were fascinating, but 
a fire was irresistible. Just as Slinky 
came panting through a hedge, the last 
of the plunder was stored aboard the 
van. 
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Memling stopped cranking, darted 
into the house for a last survey, stuffed 
into his pockets a few overlooked treas- 
ures, and paused to listen to a faint 
sound from above, as of some one pum- 
meling a door. 

Then he turned out the lights, closed 
the front door, and climbed up with the 
driver. The van, filled with art treas- 
ure like a Roman galley homeward 
bound from Greece, rolled out of the 


Van Veen preserves, and the yelps of. 


the watchdog died in the far away. 

Now and then, one of the gang was 
ordered to disembark and strike for 
New York alone, by a devious pathway. 
At one o’clock, the van was halted in a 
dark ravine, and, by the light of an elec- 
tric flash lamp, Memling painted out the 
name of the “Ucayga Express Co.,” and 
cous on “The Manhattan Delivery 

Ose 

At three o’clock, the signs of New 
York were increasing upon them, as the 
heavy-hoofed horses unwound the long, 
slow film of the highway. By the first 
daylight they made out a little plat- 
form by the railroad track where a 
colony of large tin cans awaited the 
first milk train. 
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Seeing that nobody was near to pro- 
test, Memling suggested that part of the 
milk cans might be appropriated for 
purposes of disguise. A dozen or more 
were lashed alongside and across the 
end gate. Thus embellished, the treas- 
ure ship moved into New York as a 
member of that daily jaded procession 
of weary horses and drowsy drivers 
that brings the city its nursing bottles 
in the early gloaming. 

Slinky had a friend who was a coach- 
man between crimes, and, at present, 
held a-position with a wealthy family of 
globe trotters. 

Slinky drove the van into the stable, 
which was also the dwelling of this man. 
The owners of the stable were in Eu- 
rope, and the coachman hated idleness. 
So he sometimes collaborated with 
Memling and Slinky. < 

Seeing the van safely bestowed for 
the present, and feeling that of all the 
treasures on earth, a little sleep would 
be the most precious, Memling, Nellie, 
and Slinky hurried to the studio, and, 
dropping severally on whatever offered 
the first support, fell into the sleep of 
innocent laborers, who had earned the 
wages of repose. 


How Memling and his precious pal stole a monument was told in the first May 


number of the “Popular.” 
of that issue. 


If you haven’t read it, ask your newsdealer to get you a copy 


È 


REAL FAME 


FTER the opening performance of Frances Starr in “The Easiest Way,” 
in New York, David Belasco gave a supper to Miss Starr and Eugene 
Walter, the author of the play. Among the guests was Acton Davies, the 


dramatic critic. 


As the company was about to sit down at the table, Miss Starr 
noticed that there were exactly thirteen people present. 


This was too much for 


the proverbial superstition of theatrical people, and nearly everybody in the room 
began to say that it meant bad luck for the play. 
Mr. Davies came to the rescue with the suggestion that they. ring for a 


telegraph messenger boy and make him join in the feast. 


Sure enough, this 


was done, and the rest of the party had continual fun watching the kid order and 


eat. 
steak and roast beef. 


He wasted no time on soup and such light dishes, but devoted himself to 


Finally, Davies asked him if he knew who his supper companions were. 
The boy waved his fork toward Belasco, at the far end of the table, and said: 


him. 


“Don’ know nobody but dat guy. Dat’s David Belasco. All us boys knows 


This is a very remarkable detective story. Every installment is full of action. You 
will find the back numbers well worth reading. There are four of them, June 1, June 15, 
July 1, and July 15. Any newsdealer has them. 
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BEING THE FURTHER EXPLOITS OF ARSÈNE LUPIN, ADVENTURER 


By Maurice Leblanc 
Author of “The Hollow Needle, Ete. 


(TRANSLATED BY ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS) 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


Rudolf Kesselbach, multimillionaire, is found murdered in the Palace Hotel, Paris. Everything points 
to Arsène Lupin having committed the crime. Lenormand, chief detective, conducts an inquiry during 
which Beaudot, a waiter, and Chapman, Kesselbach’s secretary, are assassinated. Lenormand can find no 
clue except an ebony box addressed to Kesselbach, inside of » hich are the mysterious number “813” and 
Lupin’s card. He and Detective Gourel find the one man tney believe able to solve the mystery—Pierre 
Leduc, who, it appears, is dying. Gourel is left in charge of him, but he is drugged, and Pierre Leduc 
vanishes. Pinned to the wall is Lupin’s card, and underneath is a letter from Lupin stating that so far he 
has had no hand in the mystery, but that some one has unwarrantably used his name. Prince Sernine, a 
brilliant Russian in Paris, interviews members of an organized gang. He visits Mrs. Kesselbach and meets 
Geneviéve Ernement. Gerard Beaupré, a poor poet, attempts to hang himself. Sernine cuts the rope, sub- 
stitutes the body of Pierre Leduc, and forces Beaupré to personate Pierre Leduc. Gourel finds Major Par- 
bury—who occupied a room at the Palace Hotel—masquerading as a Spaniard, in the company of Geneviéve 
at Garches. Lenormand starts for Garches, but the man escapes. Geneviève says his name is Juan Ribeira, 
but declares she knows nothing of him. Meanwhile Detective Dieusy reports that he has found Steinweg, 
Kesselbach’s correspondent, and is bringing him to Paris; but he is kidnapped by Ribeira. Lenormand finds 
that Mrs. Kesselbach’s maid, Gertrude, is in league with Ribeira. A tunnel has been dug by Ribeira from a 
house adjoining Mrs. Kesselbach’s to his own. Lenormand and Sergeant Gourel while exploring this are 
trapped, bound, and thrown into the river. Ribeiray now known as Baron Altenheim, meets Prince Sernine, 
and attempts to poison and later to stab him. The latter escapes. Lupin tells the police that the baron 
has Lenormand imprisoned in the cellar. They surround Altenheim’s villa, but he has also communicated with 
the police, telling them that Prince Sernine is really Arséne Lupin. The two men are in the villa when the 
police break in. Ribeira, seeing that escape is impossible, kills himself, first telling the police that Lenor- 
mand and Lupin are one. Lupin is captured, and carefully locked in the strongest prison available. 


CHAPTER X: 
IN THE SANTE PRISON. 


turn by that formidable power which 
is called the law, and which, sooner or 
later, by inevitable necessity, shatters 
the obstacles opposed to it, and de- 


HERE was one wild burst of 
laughter over the whole face of 
the world. 

True, the capture of Arsène 
Lupin made a big sensation; and the 
public did not grudge the police the 
praise which they deserved for this re- 
venge so long hoped for and now so 
fully obtained. The great adventurer 
was caught. That extraordinary, gen- 
ial, invisible hero was shivering, like 
any ordinary criminal, between the four 
walls of a prison cell, crushed in his 


stroys the work of its adversaries. 

All this was said, printed, repeated 
and discussed ad nauseam. The pre- 
fect of police was created a command- 
er, Monsieur Weber an officer of the 
Legion of Honor. The skill and cour- 
age of their humblest coadjutors were 
extolled to the skies. Cheers were 
raised, and peeans of victory struck up. 
Articles were written, and speeches 
made. 


Very well. But one thing, neverthe- 
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less, rose above this wonderful concert 
of praise, these noisy demonstrations of 
satisfaction; and that was an immense, 
immoderate, spontaneous, inextinguish- 
able, and tumultuous roar of laughter. 

Arsène Lupin had been chief of the 
detective service for four years! 

He had been chief detective for four 
years, and, really, legally, he was chief 
detective still, with all the rights which 
the title confers, enjoying the favor of 
the government and the admiration of 
the public. 

For four years, the public peace and 
the defense of property had been en- 
trusted to Arséne Lupin. He saw that 
the law was carried out. He protected 
the innocent, and pursued the guilty. 

And what services he had rendered! 
Never was order less disturbed; never 
was crime discovered with greater cer- 
tainty and rapidity. The reader need 
but take back his mind to the Denizou 
case, the robbery at the Crédit Lyon- 
nais, the attack on the Orleans Express, 
the murder of General Bérat, forming a 
series of unforeseen and overwhelming 
triumphs, of magnificent feats of prow- 
ess fit to compare with the most famous 
victories of the most renowned detect- 
ives. 

Not so very long before, in a speech 
delivered at the time of the fire at the 
Louvre and the capture of the incendi- 
aries, Valenglay, the prime minister, 
had said, speaking in defense of the 
somewhat arbitrary manner in which 
Monsieur Lenormand had acted on that 
occasion: 

“With his great powers of discern- 
ment, his energy, his qualities of deci- 
sion and execution, his unexpected 
methods, his inexhaustible resources, 
Monsieur Lenormand reminds us of the 
only man who, if he were still alive, 
could hope to hold his own against him; 
I mean Arséne Lupin. Monsieur Len- 
ormand is an Arsène Lupin in the 
service of society.” 

And, lo and behold, Monsieur Lenor- 
mand was none other than Arséne Lu- 
pin! 

That he was a Russian prince, who 
cared? Lupin was an old hand at such 
changes of personality as that. But 
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chief detective! What a delicious irony ! 
What a whimsical humor in the conduct 
of that extraordinary life! 

Monsieur Lenormand! 
pin! 

People were now able to explain to 
themselves the apparently miraculous 
feats of intelligence which had quite re- 
cently bewildered the crowd and baf- 
fled the police. They understood how 
his accomplice had been juggled away in 
the middle of the Palais de Justice it- 
self, in broad daylight and on the ap- 
pointed day. Had he himself not said: 

“My process is so ingenious and so 
simple. How surprised people will be 
on the day when I am free to speak. ‘Is 
that all?’ I shall be asked. That is all; 
but it had to be thought of.” 

It was indeed childishly simple; all 
you had to do was to be chief of the de- 
tective service. 

Well, Lupin was chief of the de- 
tective service; and every police officer 
obeying his orders had made himself 
the involuntary and unconscious ac- 
complice of Arséne Lupin. 

What a comedy! What admirable 
bluff! It was the monumental and 
consoling farce of our drab times. Lu- 
pin in prison, Lupin irretrievably con- 
quered, was, in spite of himself, the 
great conqueror. From his cell, he 
shone over Paris. He was more than 
ever the idol, more than ever the 
master. 


Arséne Lu- 


When Arséne Lupin awoke, next 
morning, in his room at the “Santé 
Palace,” as he at once nicknamed the 
prison, he had a very clear vision of 
the enormous sensation which would be 
produced by his arrest under the double 
name of Sernine and Lenormand, and 
the double title of prince and chief of 
the detective service. 

He rubbed his hands, and gave vent 
to his thoughts : 

“A man can have no better compan- 
ion in his loneliness than the approval 
of his contemporaries. O fame! The 
sun of all living men!” 

Seen by daylight, his cell pleased him 
even better than at night. The win- 
dow, placed high up in the wall, af- 
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forded a glimpse of the branches of a 
tree, through which peeped the blue of 
the sky above. The walls were white. 
There was only one table and one chair, 
both fastened to the floor. But every- 
thing was quite nice and clean. 

“Come,” he said, “a little rest cure 
will be rather charming. But let us see 
to our toilet. Have I all I want? No. 
In that case, ring twice for the chamber- 
maid.” 

He pressed the button of an appa- 
ratus, beside the door, which released a 
signaling disk in the corridor. 

After a moment, bolts and bars were 
drawn outside, a key turned in the lock, 
and a warder appeared. 

“Hot water, please,” said Lupin. 

The other looked at him with an air 
of mingled. amazement and rage. 

“Oh,” said Lupin, “and a bath towel! 
By Jove, there’s no bath towel!” 

The man growled: 

“Think you’re kiddin’ me—eh? You’d 
better be careful!” 

He was going away, when Lupin 
caught him roughly by the arm: 

“Here! A hundred francs, if you'll 
post a letter for me.” 

He toek out a hundred-franc note, 
which he had concealed during the 
search, and offered it to him. 

“Where’s the letter?” asked the war- 
der, taking the money. 

“Just give me a moment to write it.” 

He sat down at the table, scribbled a 
few words in pencil on a sheet of pa- 
per, put it into an envelope, and ad- 
dressed the letter: 


To Monsieur S. B. 48, 
Poste Restante 
“Paris. 


The warder took the letter, and 
walked away. 

“That letter,” said Lupin to himself, 
“will reach its destination as safely as 
if I delivered it myself. I shall have the 
reply in an hour at latest—just the time 
I want to take a good look into my po- 
sition.” 

He sat down on his chair, and, in an 
undertone, summed up the situation as 
follows: 

“When all is said and done, I have 
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two adversaries to fight at the present 
moment. There is, first, society, which 
holds me and which I can afford to 
laugh at. Secondly, there is a person 
unknown, who does not hold me, but 
whom I am not inclined to laugh at in 
the very least. It was he who told the 
police that I was Sernine. It was he 
who guessed that I was Monsieur Len- 
ormand. It was he locked the door of 
the underground passage, and it was he 
who had me clapped into prison.” 

Arséne Lupin reflected for a second, 
and then continued : 

“So, at long last, the struggle lies 
between him and me. And, to keep up 
that struggle—that is to say, to discover 
and get to the bottom of the Kesselbach 
case—here am I a prisoner, while he is 
free, unknown, and inaccessible, and 
holds the two trump cards which I con- 
sidered mine—Pierre Leduc and old 
Steinweg. In short, he is near the geal, 
after finally pushing me back.” 

A fresh contemplative pause, fol- 
lowed by a fresh soliloquy: 

“The position is far from brilliant. 
On the one side, everything; on the 
other, nothing. Opposite me, a man of 
my,own strength, or stronger, because 
he has not the same scruples that I 
have. And I am without weapons to 
attack him with.” 

He repeated the last sentence several 
times in a mechanical voice, and then 
stopped and, taking his forehead be- 
tween his hands, sat for a long time, 
thinking. 

“Come in, Mr. Governor,” he said, 
seeing the door open. 

“Were you expecting me?” 

“Why, I wrote to you, Mr. Governor, 
asking you to come! I felt certain that 
the warder would give you my letter. I 
was so certain of it that I put your ini- 
tials, S. B., and your age, forty-eight, 
on the envelope!” 

The governor’s name, in point of 
fact, was Stanislas Borély, and he was 
forty-eight years of age. He was a 
pleasant-looking man, with a very gen- 
tle character, who treated the prisoners 
with all the indulgence possible. 

He said to Lupin: 

“Your opinion of my subordinate’s 
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integrity was quite correct. Here is 
your money. It shall be handed to you 
at your release. ` You must now go 
through the searching room again.” 

Lupin went with Monsieur Borély to 
the little room reserved for this pur- 
pose, undressed, and, while his clothes 
were inspected with justifiable suspi- 
cion, himself underwent a most fastidi- 
ous examination. 

He was then taken back to his cell; 
and Monsiur Borély said: 

“T feel easier. That’s done.” 

“And very well done, Mr. Governor. 
Your men perform this sort of duty 
with a delicacy for which I should like 
to thank them by giving.them a small 
token of my satisfaction.” 

He handed a hundred-franc note to 
Monsieur Borély, who jumped as 
though he had been shot. 

“Oh! But Where does that 
come from?” 

“No need to rack your brains, Mr. 
Governor. A man like myself, leading 
the life that I do, is always prepared 
for any eventuality; and no mishaps, 
however painful, not even imprison- 
ment, can take him unawares.” 

Seizing the middle finger of his left 
hand ‘between the thumb and forefinger 
of the right, he pulled it off smartly, 
and presented it calmly to Monsieur 
Borély. 

“Don’t start like that, Mr. Governor. 
This is not my finger, but just a tube, 
made of gold beater’s skin and cleverly 
colored, which fits exactly over my mid- 
dle finger and gives the illusion of a 
real finger.” And he added, with a 
laugh: “In such a*way, of course, as 
to conceal a third hundred-franc note. 
What is a poor man to do? He must 
carry the best purse he can—and must 
needs make use of it on occasions.” 

He stopped at the sight of Monsieur 
Borély’s startled face. 

“Please don’t think Monsieur le Di- 
recteur, that I wish to dazzle you with 
my little accomplishments. I only 
wanted to show you that you have to 
do with a—client of a rather—special 
nature, and to tell you that you must 
not be surprised if I venture, now and 
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again, to break the ordinary regulations 
of your establishment.” 

The governor had recovered himself. 
He said plainly: 

“I prefer to think that you will con- 
form to the rules and not compel me to 
resort to harsh measures.” _ 

“Which you would regret to have to 
enforce—isn’t that it, Mr. Governor? 
That’s just what I should like to spare 
you, by proving to you in advance that 
they would not prevent me from doing 
as I please, from corresponding with 
my friends, from defending the grave 
interests confided to me outside these 
walls, from writing to the newspapers 
that accept my inspiration, from pur- 
suing the fulfillment of my plans, and, 
lastly, from preparing my escape.” 

“Your escape!” 

Lupin began to laugh heartily. 

“But think, Mr. Governor, my only 
se for being in prison is—to leave 
it! 

The argument did not appear to sat- 
isfy Monsieur Borély. He made an ef- 
fort to laugh in his turn. 

“Forewarned is forearmed,” he said. 

“That’s what I wanted,” Lupin re- 
plied. “Take all your precautions, Mr. 
Governor; neglect nothing, so that, 
later, they may have nothing to re- 
proach you with. On the other hand, I 
shall arrange things in such a way that, 
whatever annoyance you may have to 
bear in consequence of my escape, your 
career, at least, shall not suffer. That 
is all I have to say to you, Mr. Gov- 
ernor. You can go.” 

And, while Monsieur Borély walked 
away, greatly perturbed by this singu- 
lar boarder, and very anxious about the 
events in preparation, the prisoner 
threw himself on his bed, muttering: . 

“What cheek, Lupin, old fellow; 
what cheek! Really, any one would 
think that you had some idea as to how 
you were going to get out of this!” 

The Santé Prison is built on the star 
plan. In the centre of the main portion 
is a round hall, upon which all the cor- 
ridors converge, so that no prisoner is 
able to leave his cell without being at 
once perceived by the overseers posted 
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in the glass box which occupies the mid- 
dle of that central hall. 

The thing that most surprises the 
visitor who goes over the prison is that, 
at every moment, he will meet prison- 
ers without a guard of any kind, who 
seem to move about as though they 
were absolutely free. In reality, in or- 
der to go from one point to another— 
for instance, from their cell to the man 
waiting in the yard to take them to 
their examination at the Palais de Jus- 
tice—they pass along straight lines, each 
of which ends in a door that is opened 
to them by a warder. The sole duty of 
the warder is to open and shut this door 
and to watch the two straight lines 
which it commands. And thus the pris- 
oners, while apparently at liberty to 
come and go as they please, are sent 
from door to door, from eye to eye, like 
so many parcels passed from hand to 
hand. 

Outside, municipal guards receive the 
object, and pack it into one of the com- 
partments of the “salad basket.’”* 

This is the ordinary routine. 

In Lupin’s case, it was disregarded 
entirely. The police were afraid of that 
walk along the corridors. They were 
afraid of the prison van. They were 
afraid of everything. 

Monsieur Weber came in person, ac- 
companied by twelve constables—the 
best he had, picked men, armed to the 
teeth—fetched the formidable ptisoner 
at the door of his cell, and took him in a 
motor cab, the driver of which was one 
of his own men, with mounted muñici- 
pal guards trotting on either side, -in 
front and behind. 

“Bravo!” cried Lupin. “T am quite 
touched by the compliment paid me. A 
guard of honor! By Jove, Weber, you 
have the proper hierarchical instinct! 
You don’t forget what is due to your 
immediate chief.” And, tapping him on 
the shoulder: “Weber, I intend to send 
in my resignation. I shall name you as 
my successor.” 

“Its almost done,” said Weber. 

“That’s good news! I was a little 

*The French slang expression for the 


prison van or “Black Maria.”—TraNsLator’s 
Note, 


anxious about my escape. Now, I am 
easy in my mind. From the moment 
when Weber is chief of the detective 
service——” 

Monsieur Weber did not reply to the 
gibe. At heart, he had a queer, com- 
plex feeling in the presence of his ad- 
versary, a feeling made up of the fear 
with which Lupin inspired him, the def- 
erence which he entertained for Prince 
Sernine, and the respectful admiration 
which he had always shown to Mon- 
sieur Lenormand. All this was min- 
gled with spite, envy, and satisfied 
hatred. 

They arrived at the Palais de Jus- 
tice. At the foot of the “mouse trap,” 
a number of detectives were waiting, 
among whom Monsieur Weber rejoiced 
to see his two best lieutenants, the 
brothers Doudeville. 

“Has Monsieur Formerie come?” he 
asked. : 

“Yes, chief; Monsieur le Juge d'In- 
struction is in his room.” 

Monsieur Weber went up the stairs, 
followed by Lupin, who had the Doude- 
villes on either side of him. 

“Genevieve?” whispered the pris- 
oner. 

“Saved.” 

“Where is she?” 

“With her grandmother.” 

“Mrs. Kesselbach?” 

“Tn Paris, staying at the Bristol.” 

“Suzanne?” 

“Disappeared.” 

“Steinweg ?” 

“Released.” 

“What has he told you?” 

“Nothing. Won’t make any revela® 
tions except to you.” 

“Why?” 

“We told him he owed his release to 
you.” 

“Right. Are the newspapers good 
this morning ?” 

“Excellent.” 

“Capital. Try to be here when I 
come out—and to-morrow, if possible, 
if possible 

Monsieur Formerie tttered a deli- 
cious phrase when Lupin entered his 
room, accompanied by the deputy chief: , 

“Ah, there you are! I knew we 
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should lay hands on you some day or 
other!” 

“So did I, Monsieur le Juge d’In- 
struction,” said Lupin, “and I am glad 
that you have been marked out by fate 
to do justice to the honest man that I 
am.’ 

“He’s laughing at me,” thought Mon- 
sieur Formerie. And in the same ironi- 
cal and serious tone as Lupin, he re- 
torted: “The honest man that you are, 
sir, will be asked what he has to say 
about three hundred and forty-four sep- 
arate cases of larceny, burglary, swin- 
dling, forgery, blackmail, receiving, and 
soon. Three hundred and forty-four!” 

“What! Is that all?” cried Lupin. 
“T really feel quite ashamed.” 

“Don’t distress yourself! I shall dis- 
cover more. But let us proceed in or- 
der. Monsieur Lupin, in spite of all 
our inquiries, we have no definite infor- 
mation as to your real name.” 

“How odd! No more have I.” 

“We are not even in a position to de- 
clare that you are the same Arséne 
Lupin who was confined at the Santé, 
a few years back, and from there made 
his first escape.” 

“ ‘His first escape’ is good, and does 
you credit.” 

“It so happens, in fact,” continued 
Monsieur Formerie, “that the Arséne 
Lupin card in the measuring department 
gives a description of Arséne Lupin 
which differs at all points from your 
real description.” 

“How more and more odd!” 

“Different marks, different measure- 
ments, different finger prints. 


will, therefore, ask you to satisfy us as 
to your exact identity.” 

“That’s just what I was going to ask 
you. I have lived under so many dis- 
tinct names that I have ended by for- 
getting my own. I don’t know where 
I am.” 

“So I must enter a refusal to an- 
swer.” 

“An inability.” 

“Is this a thought-out plan? Am I 
to expect the same silence in 1 reply to 
all my questions; rate 

“Very nearly.” 


The two: 
photographs, even, are quite unlike. I 
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“And why ?” 

qo struck a solemn attitude, and 
said : 

“Monsieur le Juge d'Instruction, my 
life belongs to history. Yow have only 
to turn over the annals of the past fif- 
teen years, and your curiosity will be 
satisfied. So much for my part. As to 
the rest, it does not concern me; it is an 
affair between you and the murderers 
at the Palace Hotel.” 

“Unfortunately, you were found and 
captured in the haunt of those very 
murderers.” 

“I was there to deliver them to jus- 
tice, by agreement with the prime min- 
ister. If I had not been there, Baron 
Altenheim would have escaped.” 

“Who killed him, according to you?” 

“His accomplice.” 

“How did that accomplice get away?” 

“Through a trapdoor, which you will 
discover in the room where the tragedy 
took place.” 

“And how was it that you did not 
follow that useful example?” 

“T tried to follow it. But the outlet 
was blocked by a door which I could 
not open. It was during this attempt 
that ‘the other one’ came back to the 
room and killed his accomplice, for fear 
of the revelations which he would have 
been sure to make. At the same time, 
he hid in a cupboard, where it was pres- 
ently found, the parcel of clothes which 
I had prepared. Z 

“What were those clothes Ott 

“To disguise myself. When I went 
to the Glycines, my plan was this—to 
hand Altenheim over to the police, to 


-suppress my own identity as Prince 
‘Sernine, and to reappear under the fea- 


tures 

“Of Monsieur Lenormand, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Exactly.” 

“No.” 

“What!” 

Monsieur Formerie gave a knowing 
smile, and wagged his forefinger from 
left to right and right to left. 

“No,” he repeated. 

“What do you mean by ‘No’?” 

“The story about Monsieur Lenor- 
mand.” 
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“Well?” 

“That will do for the public, my 
friend. But you won’t make Monsieur 
Formerie swallow that Lupin and Len- 
ormand were one and the same man.” 
He burst out laughing. “Lupin, chief 
of the detecti¥e service! No, anything 
you like, but not that! There are lim- 
its. I am an easygoing fellow. I'll be- 
lieve anything. But, still Come, 
between ourselves, what was the reason 
of this fresh hoax? I confess I can’t 
see 2 

Lupin looked at him with asteund- 
ment. In spite of all that he knew of 
Monsieur Formerie, he could not con- 
ceive such a degree of infatuation and 
blindness. There was at that moment 
only one person in the world who re- 
fused to believe in Prince Sernine’s 
double personality; and that was Mon- 
sieur Formerie! 

Lupin turned to the deputy chief, who 
stood listening, open-mouthed. 

“My dear Weber, I fear your promo- 
tion is not so certain as I thought. For, 
you see, if Monsieur Lenormand is not 
myself, then he exists—and, if he ex- 
ists, I have no doubt that Monsieur For- 
merie, with all his acumen, will end by 
discovering him. In which case 5 

“We shall discover him, all right, 
Monsieur Lupin,” cried the examining 
magistrate. “Pll undertake that, and 1 
tell you that, when you and he are con- 
fronted, we shall see some fun.” He 
chuckled, and drummed with his fin- 
gers on the table. “How amusing! Oh, 
one’s never bored when you’re there— 
that TIl say for you! So you’re Mon- 
sieur Lenormand, and it’s you who ar- 
rested your accomplice Jérome 

“Just so! Wasn’t it my duty to 
please the prime minister, and save the 
cabinet? The fact is historical.” 

Monsieur Formerie held his sides. 


==# “Oh, I shall die of laughing, I know I 


shall! What a joke! That answer will 
travel round the world. So, according 
to your theory, it was with you that I 
made the first inquiries at the Palace 
Hotel, after the murder of Mr. Kessel- 
bach ?” 

“Surely, it was with me that you in- 
vestigated the case of the stolen coro- 
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net, when I was Duc de Charmerace,” 
retorted Lupin, in a sarcastic veice. 

Monsieur Formerie gave a start. All 
his merriment was dispelled by that odi- 
ous recollection. Turning suddenly 
grave, he asked: 

“So you persist in that absurd the- 
ory?” 

“T must, because it is the truth. It 
would be easy for you to take a steamer 
to Cochin-China and to find at Saigon 
the proof of the death of the real Mon- 
sieur Lenormand, the worthy man 
whom J replaced and whese death cer- 
tificate I can show you.” 

“Humbug !” 

“Upon my werd, Monsieur le Juge 
d'Instruction, I don’t care one way or 
the other. If it anneys you that I should 
be Monsieur Lenormand, don’t let’s 
talk about myself; we won’t talk about 
anything at all, if you prefer. Besides, 
of what use can it be te you? The 
Kesselbach case is stich a tangled affair 
that I, myself, don’t know where I 
stand. There’s only one man who 
might help you. I have not succeeded 
in discovering him. And I don’t think 
that you E 

“What’s the man’s name?” 

“He’s an old man, a German, called 
Steinweg. But, of course, you’ve heard 
about him, Weber, and the way in which 
he was carried off in the middle of the 
Palais de Justice?” 

Monsieur Formerie threw an inquir- 
ing glance at the deputy chief. 

Monsieur Weber said: “I undertake 
to bring that person to you, Monsieur 
le Juge d’Instruction.” 

“So, that’s done,” said Monsieur For- 
merie, rising from his chair. “As you 
see, Lupin, this was merely a formal 
examination, to bring the two duelists 
together. Now that we have crossed 
swords, all that we need is the neces- 
sary witness of our fencing match, your 
counsel.” 

“TIl choose Maitre Quimbel.” 

“The president of the Incorporated 


Society! Good, you'll be well de- 
fended.” 

“That’s not the reason for my 
choice.” 


“Oh? And what is the reason?” 
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“He has a very pretty wife—— So, 
you understand = 


The first sitting was over. Monsieur 
Weber led the prisoner away. 

As he went down the stairs of the 
“mouse trap,” between the two Doude- 
villes, Lupin said, in short, imperative 
sentences : 

“Watch Steinweg! Don’t let him 
speak to anybody! Be there to-mor- 
row! Ill give you some letters—one 
for you—important.” 

Downstairs, he walked up to the mu- 
nicipal guards surrounding the taxicab. 

“Home, boys,’ he exclaimed, “and 
quick about it! I have an appointment 
with myself for two o’clock precisely.” 

There were no incidents during the 
drive. On returning to his cell, Lupin 
wrote a long letter, full of detailed in- 
structions, to the brothers Doudeville, 
and two other letters. 

One was for Geneviéve: 


Geneviéve, you now know who I am, and 
you will understand why I concealed from 
you the name of him who twice carried you 
away in his arms when you were a little 
girl. 

Geneviève, I was your mother’s friend, a 
distant friend, of whose double life she knew 
nothing, but upon whom she felt that she 
could rely. And that is why, before dying, 
she wrote me a few lines asking me to watch 
over you. 

Unworthy as I am of your esteem, Gene- 
vieve, I shall continue faithful to that trust. 
Do not drive me from your heart entirely. 

ARSENE LUPIN. 


The other letter was addressed to 
Dolores Kesselbach: 


Prince Sernine was led to seek Mrs. Kes- 
selbach’s acquaintance by motives of self- 
interest alone. But a great longing to devote 
himself to her was the cause of his contin- 
uing it. 

Now that Prince Sernine has become 
merely Arséne Lupin, he begs Mrs. Kessel- 
bach not to deprive him of the right of pro- 
tecting her, at a distance and as a man 
protects one whom he will never see again. 


There were some envelopes on the 
table. He took up one, and took up a 
second ; then when he took up the third, 


he noticed a sheet of white paper the: 


presence of which surprised him, and 
which had words stuck upon it, evi- 
10A 
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dently cut out of a newspaper. He 
read: 
You have failed in your fight with the 


baron. Give up interesting yourself in the 
case, and I will not oppose your Sape 


Once more, Lupin had that sense of 
repulsion and terror with which this 
nameless and fabulous being always in- 
spired him, the sense of disgust which 
one feels at touching a venomous ani- 
mal, a reptile. 

“He again!” he said. 
here!” 

That also scared him, the sudden 
vision which he at times received of this 
hostile power, a power as great as his 
own and disposing of formidable means 
which he himself could not realize. 

He at once suspected his warder. But 
how had it been possible to corrupt that 
hard-featured, stern-eyed man? 

“Well, so much the better, after all!” 
he cried. “I have never had to do ex- 
cept with dullards. In order to fight 
myself, I had to chuck myself into the 
command of the detective service. This 
time, I have some one to deal with! 
Here’s a man who puts me in his pocket 
—by sleight of hand, one might say. If 
I succeed, from my prison cell, in avoid- 
ing his blows and smashing him, in see- 
ing old Steinweg and dragging his con- 
fession from him, in setting the Kessel- 
bach case on its legs, and turning the 
whole of it into cash, in defending Mrs. 
Kesselbach and winning fortune and 
happiness for Geneviéve—well, then 
Lupin will be Lupin still!” 


“And even 


On the twelfth day, Lupin woke very 
early, and exclaimed: 

“Let me see, if my calculations are 
correct, and if the gods are on my side, 
there will be some news to-day. I have 
had four interviews with Formerie. The 
fellow must be worked up to the right 
point, now. And the Doudevilles, on 
their side, must have been busy. We 
shall have some fun!” 

He flung out his fists to right and 
left, brought them back to his chest, 
then flung them out again, and brought 
them back again. 

This movement, which he executed 
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thirty times in succession, was followed 
by a bending of his body backward and 
forward. . Next, came an alternate lift- 
ing of the legs, and then an alternate 
swinging of the arms. 

The whole performance occupied a 
quarter of an hour, the quarter of an 
hour which he devoted every morning 
to Swedish exercises to keep his mus- 
cles in condition, 

Then he sat down to his table, took 
up some sheets of white paper, which 
were arranged in numbered packets, 
and, folding one of them, made it into 
an envelope, a work which he contin- 
ued to do with a series of successive 
sheets. It was the task which he had 
accepted and which he forced himself 
to do daily, the prisoners having the 
right to choose the labor which they 
preferred—sticking envelopes, making 
paper fans, metal purses, and so on. 

And, in this way, while occupying his 
hands with an automatic exercise, and 
keeping his muscles supple with me- 
chanical bendings, Lupin was able to 
have his thoughts constantly fixed on 
his affairs. 

The bolts grated, the key turned 
noisily in the lock. 

“Ah, its you, most excellent of jail- 
ers! Has the moment come for the last 
toilet? The hair cut that precedes the 
great final cut_of all?” 

“Magistrate’s examination,” 
man laconically. 

Lupin walked through the corridors 
of the prison, and was received by the 
municipal guards, who locked him into 
the prison van. = 

He reached the Palais de Justice 
twenty minutes later. One of the Dou- 
devilles was waiting near the stairs. As 
they went up, he said to Lupin: 

“You'll be confronted to-day.” 

“Everything settled?” 

SV pS. 

“Weber ?” 

“Busy elsewhere.” 

Lupin walked into Monsieur For- 
merie’s room, and at once recognized 
old Steinweg, sitting on a chair, looking 
ill and wretched. A municipal guard 
was standing behind him. 

Monsieur Formerie scrutinized the 
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prisoner attentively, as though he hoped 
to draw important conclusions from his 
contemplation, and said: 

“You know who this gentleman is?” 

“Why, Steinweg, of course!” 

“Yes, thanks to the active inquiries 
of Monsieur Weber and of his two offi- 
cers, the brothers Doudeville, we have 
found Mr. Steinweg, who, according to 
you, knows the ins and outs of the Kes- 
selbach case, the name of the murderer, 
and all the rest of it.” 

“I congratulate you, Monsieur le 
Juge d’Instruction. Your examination 
will go swimmingly.” 

“T think so. There is only one ‘but.’ 
Mr. Steinweg refuses to reveal any- 
thing, except in your presence.” 

“Well, I never! How odd of him! 
Does Arséne Lupin inspire him with so 
much affection and esteem?” 

“Not Arséne Lupin, but Prince Ser- 
nine, who, he says, saved his life, and 
Monsieur Lenormand, with whom, he 
says, he began a conversation.” 

“At the time when I was chief of the 
detective service,” Lupin broke in. “So 
you consent to admit 

“Mr. Steinweg,” said the magistrate, 
“do you recognize Monsieur Lenor- 
mand?” 

“No, but I know that Arséne Lupin 
and he are one.” 

“So you consent to speak?” 

“Yes—but—we are not alone.” 

“How do you mean? There is only 
my clerk here—and the guard.” 

“Monsieur le Juge d’Instruction, the 
secret which I am about to reveal is so 
important that you yourself would be 
sorry.” 

“Guard, go outside, please,” said 
Monsieur Formerie. “Come back at 
once, if I call. Do you object to my 
clerk, Steinweg ?” 

“No, no—it might be better—but, 
however i 

“Then speak. For that matter, noth- 
ing that you reveal will be put down in 
black on white. One word more, 
though; I ask you for the last time, is 
it indispensable that the prisoner should 
be present at this interview?” 

“Quite indispensable. You will see 
the reason for yourself,” 
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He drew his chair up to the magis- 
trate’s desk. Lupin remained standing, 
near the clerk. And the old man, speak- 
ing in a low voice, said: 

“Tt is now ten years since a series of 
circumstances, which I need not enter 
into, made me acquainted with an ex- 
traordinary story, in which two persons 
are concerned.” 

“Their names, please.” 

“I will give the names presently. For 
the moment, let me say that one of 
these persons occupies an exceptional 
position in France, and that the other, 
an Italian, or, rather, a Spaniard—yes, 
a Spaniard $ 

A bound across the room, followed 
by two formidable blows of the fist— 
Lupin’s two arms had darted out to 
right and left, as though impelled by 
springs, and his two fists, hard as can- 
non balls, caught the magistrate and his 
clerk on the jaw, just below the ear. 

The magistrate and the clerk col- 
lapsed over their tables, in two lumps, 
without a moan. 

“Well hit!’ said Lupin. 
a neat bit of work.” 

He went to the door, and locked it 
softly. Then, returning: 

“Steinweg, have you the chloro- 
form?” 

“Are you quite sure that they have 
fainted?” asked the old man, trembling 
with fear. 

“What do you think! But it will 
only last for three or four minutes. And 
that is not long enough.” 

The German produced from his 
pocket a bottle and two pads of cotton 
wool, ready prepared. 

Lupin uncorked the bottle, poured a 
few drops of chloroform on the two 
pads, and held them to the noses of the 
magistrate and his clerk. 

“Capital! We have ten minutes of 
peace and quiet before us. That will 
do, but let’s make haste, all the same; 
and not a word too much, old man, do 
you hear?” He took him by the arm. 
“You see what I am able to do. Here 
we are, alone in the very heart of the 
Palais de Justice, because I wished it.” 

“Yes,” said the old man, 
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“So you are going to tell me your 
secret?” 

“Yes. I told it to Kesselbach, be- 
cause he was rich and could turn it to 
better account than anybody I knew; 
but, prisoner and absolutely powerless 
though you are, I consider you a hun- 
dred times as strong as Kesselbach with 
his hundred millions.” 

“In that case, speak; and let us take 
things in their proper order. The name 
of the murderer ?” 

“That’s impossible.” 

“How do you mean, impossible? I 
thought you knew it, and were going 
to tell everything!” 

“Everything, but not that.” 

“But n 

“Later on.” 

“Yowre mad! Why?” 

“I have no proofs. Later, when you 
are free, we will hunt together. Be- 
sides, what’s the good? And then, real- 
ly, I can’t tell you.” 

“Yowre afraid of him?” 

Yes 

“Very well,” said Lupin. “After all, 
that’s not the most urgent matter. As 
to the rest, you’ve made up your mind 
to speak ?” 

“Without reserve.” 

“Well, then, answer. 
Leduc ?” 

“Hermann the Fourth. Grand Duke 
of Zweibriicken—Veldenz, Prince of 
Berncastel, Count of Fistingen, Lord of 
Wiesbaden and other places.” 

Lupin felt a thrill of joy at learning 
that his protégé was definitely not the 
son of a pork butcher! 

“The devil!” he muttered. “So we 
have a handle to our name! As far as 
I remember, the Grand Duchy of Zwei- 
briicken-Veldenz is in Prussia?” 

“Yes, on the Moselle. The house of 
Veldenz is a branch of the Palatine 
house of Zweibriicken. The grand duchy 
was occupied by the French after the 
peace of Lunéville, and formed part of 
the department of Mont-Tonnerre. In 
eighteen-fourteen, it was restored in fa- 
vor of Hermann the First, the great- 
grandfather of Pierre Leduc. His son, 
Hermann the Second, spent a riotous 
youth, ruined himself, squandered the 
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finances of his country, and made him- 
self impossible to his subjects, who end- 
ed by partly burning the old castle at 
Veldenz and driving their sovereign out 
of his domains. The grand duchy was 
then administered and governed by 
three regents, in the name of Hermann 
the Second, who, by a curious anom- 
aly, did not abdicate, but retained his 
title as reigning grand duke. He lived, 
rather short of cash, in Berlin; later, 
he fought in the French War, by the 
side of Bismarck, of whom he was a 
friend. He was killed by a shell at the 
siege of Paris, and, in dying, entrusted 
Bismarck with the charge of his son 
Hermann—that is, Hermann the 
Third.” 

“The father, therefore, of our Le- 
duc,” said Lupin. 

“Yes. The chancellor took a liking 
to Hermann the Third, and used often 
to employ him as a secret envoy to per- 
sons of distinction abroad. At the fall 
of his patron, Hermann the Third left 
Berlin, traveled about, and returned and 
settled in Dresden. When Bismarck 
died, Hermann the Third was there. 
He himself died two years later. These 
are public facts, known to everybody in 
Germany; and that is the story of the 
three Hermanns, Grand Dukes of Zwei- 
briicken-Veldenz in the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” ; 

“But the fourth—Hermann the 
Fourth—the one in whom we are in- 
terested ?” 

“We will speak of him presently. Let 
us now pass on to unknown facts.” 

“Facts known to you alone,” said 
Lupin. 

“To me, and to a few others.” 

“How do you mean, a few others? 
Hasn’t the secret been kept?” 

“Yes, yes; the secret has been well 
kept by all who know it. Have no fear; 
it is very much to their interest, I as- 
sure you, not to divulge it.” 

“Then how do you know it?” 

“Through an old servant and private 
secretary of the Grand Duke Hermann, 
last of the name. This servant, who 
died in my arms in South Africa, began 
by confiding to me that his master was 
secretly married, and had left a son be- 
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hind him. Then he told me the great 
secret.” 

“The one which you afterward re- 
vealed to Kesselbach.” 

Megs. x 

“One second. Will you excuse me?” 

Lupin bent over Monsieur Formerie, 
satisfied himself that all was well and 
the heart beating normally, and said: 

“Go on.” 

Steinweg resumed : 

“On the evening of the day on which 
Bismarck died, the Grand Duke Her- 
mann the Third and his faithful man- 
servant—my South African friend— 
took a train which brought them to Mu- 
nich in time to catch the express for 
Vienna. From Vienna they went to 
Constantinople, then to Cairo, then to 
Naples, then to Tunis, then to Spain, 
then to Paris, then to London, to St. 
Petersburg; to Warsaw—and in none of 
these towns did they stop. They took 
a cab, had their two bags put on the 
top, rushed through the streets, hurried 
to another station or to the landing 
stage, and once more took the train or 
the steamer.” 

“In short, they were being followed, 
and were trying to put their pursuers 
off the scent,” Arséne Lupin concluded. 

“One evening, they left the city of 
Treves, dressed in workmen’s caps and 
linen jackets, each with a bundle slung 
over his shoulder at the end of a stick. 
They covered, on foot, the twenty-two 
miles to Veldenz, where the old Castle 
of Zweibriicken stands, or, rather, the 
ruins of the old castle.” 

“No descriptions, please.” 

“All day long, they remained hidden 
in a neighboring forest. At night, they 
went up to the old walls. Hermann or- 
dered his servant to wait for him, and 
himself scaled the wall at a breach 
known as the Wolf’s Gap. He re- 
turned in an hour’s time. In the fol- 
lowing week, after more peregrina- 
tions, he went back home to Dresden. 
The expedition was over.” 

“And what was the object of the ex- 
pedition ?” 

“The grand duke never breathed a 
word about it to his servant. But cer- 
tain particulars and the coincidence of 
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facts that ensued enabled the man to 
build up the truth—at least, in part.” 

“Quick, Steinweg, time is running 
short, now ; and I am eager to know.” 

“A fortnight after the expedition, 
Count Von Waldemar, an officer in the 
emperor’s bodyguard, and one of his 
personal friends, called on the grand 
duke, accompanied by six men. He 
was there all day, locked up with the 
grand duke in his study. There were 
repeated sounds of altercations, of vio- 
lent disputes. One phrase even was 
overheard by the servant, who was pass- 
ing through the garden, under the win- 
dows: ‘Those papers were handed to 
you; his imperial majesty is sure of it. 
If you refuse to give them to me of 
your own free will * ~The rest of 
the sentence, the meaning of the threat, 
and, for that matter, the whole scene 
can be easily guessed by what followed 
—Hermann’s house was searched from 
top to bottom.” 

“But that is against the law.” 

“Tt would have been against the law 
if the grand duke had objected; but he 
himself accompanied the count in his 
search.” 

“And what were they looking for? 
The chancellor’s memoirs?” 

“No. The memoirs, as everybody 
knows, were out of the country.” 

“What then?” 

“They were looking for a parcel of 
secret documents which were known to 
exist, owning to indiscretions that had 
been committed, and which were known 
for certain to have been entrusted to 
the Grand Duke Hermann’s keeping.” 

Lupin muttered excitedly: 

“Secret documents—and very impor- 
tant ones, no doubt?” 

“Of the highest importance. The 
publication of those papers would lead 
to results which it would be impossible 
to foresee, not only from the point of 
view of home politics, but also from the 
point of view of Germany’s relations 
with the foreign powers.” 

“Oh!” said Lupin, throbbing with 
emotion. “Oh, can it be possible? What 
proof have you?” 

“What proof? The evidence of the 
grand duke’s wife, the confidences 
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which she made to the servant after her 
husband’s death.” 

“Yes—yes,” stammered Lupin. “We 
have the evidence of the grand duke 
himself.” 

“Better than that,” said Steinweg. 

“What?” 

“A document—a document written in 
his own hand, signed by him and con- 
taining——’ 

“Containing what?” 

“A list of the secret papers confided 
to his charge.” 

“Tell me, in two words SEN 

“In two words? That can’t be done. 
The document is as long as my arm, 
scattered all over with annotations and 
remarks which are sometimes impos- 
sible to understand. I will just men- 
tion two titles which obviously refer to 
two bundles of secret papers. ‘Original 
letters of the Crown Prince to Bis- 
marck’ is one. The dates show that 
these letters were written during the 
three months of the reign of Frederick 
the Third. To picture what the letters 
may contain, you have only to think of 
the Emperor Frederick’s illness, his 
quarrels with his son a? 

“Yes, yes; I know. And the other 
title ?” 

“‘Photographs of the Letters of 
Frederick the Third and the Empress 
Victoria to the Queen of England.’ ” 

“Do you mean to say that that’s 
there?” asked Lupin, in a choking voice. 

“Listen to the grand duke’s notes: 
‘Text of the treaty with Great Britain 
and France.’ And these rather obscure 
words: ‘Alsace-Lorraine.’ ‘Colonies.’ 
‘Limitation of naval armaments.’ ” 

“It says that?” blurted Lupin. “And 
you call that obscure? Why, the words 
are dazzling with light! Oh, can it be 
possible! And what next, what next?” 

As he spoke, there was a noise at the 
door. Some one was knocking. 

“You can’t come in,” said Lupin. “I 
am busy. Go on, Steinweg.” 

“But,” said the old man, in a great 
state of alarm: 

The door was shaken violently, and 
Lupin recognized Weber’s voice. He 
shouted: 
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“A little patience, Weber. I -shall 
have done in five minutes.” 

He gripped the old man’s arm, and, 
in a tone of command: 

“Be easy, and go on with your story. 
So, according to you, the expedition of 
the grand duke and his servant to Vel- 
denz Castle had no other object than to 
hide those papers?” 

“There can be no question about 
that.” 

“Very well. But the grand duke may 
have taken them away since!” 

“No, he did not leave Dresden until 
his death.” 

“But the grand duke’s enemies, the 
men who had everything to gain by re- 
covering them and destroying them— 
can’t they have tried to find out where 
the papers were?” 

“They have tried.” 

“How do you know?” 

“You can understand that I did not 
remain inactive, and that my first care, 
after receiving those revelations, was to 
go to Veldenz and make inquiries for 
myself in the neighboring villages. Well, 
I learned that, on two separate occa- 
sions, the castle was invaded by a dozen 
men, who came from Berlin furnished 
with credentials to the regents.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, they found nothing—for, since 
that time, the castle has been closed to 
the public.” 

“But what prevents anybody from 
getting in?” 

“A garrison of fifty soldiers, who 
keep watch day and night.” 

“Soldiers of the grand duchy?” 

“No, soldiers drafted from the em- 
peror’s own bodyguard.” 

The din in the passage increased. 

“Open the door!” a voice cried. “I 
order you to open the door.” 

“I can’t, Weber, old chap; the lock 
has stuck. If you take my advice, you 
had better cut the door all round the 
lock.” 

“Open the door!” 

“And what about the fate of Europe, 
which we are discussing ?” 

He turned to the old man: 

“So you were not able to enter the 
castle?” 
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“But you are persuaded that the pa- 
pers in question are hidden there?” 

“Look here, havent I given you 
proofs enough? Aren’t you convinced ?” 

“Yes, yes,” muttered Lupin, “they 
are hidden there—there’s no doubt 
about it—they are hidden there.” 

He seemed to see the castle. He 
seemed to conjure up the mysterious 
hiding place. And the vision of an inex- 
haustible treasure, the dream of chests 
filled with riches and precious stones, 
could not have excited him more than 
the idea of those few scraps of paper 
watched over by the kaiser’s guards. 
What a wonderful conquest to embark 
upon! And how worthy of his pow- 
ers! And what a proof of perspicacity 
and intuition he had once more given 
by throwing himself at a venture upon 
that unknown track! 

Outside, the men were “working” at 
the lock. 

Lupin asked of old Steinweg: 

“What did the grand duke die of ?” 

“An attack of pleurisy which carried 
him off in a few days. He hardly re- 
covered consciousness before the end; 
and the horrible thing appears to have 
been that he was seen to make violent 
efforts, between his fits of delirium, to 
collect his thoughts and utter connected 
words. From time to time, he called his 
wife, looked at her in a desperate way, 
and vainly moved his lips.” 

“In a word, he spoke?” said Lupin, 
cutting him short, for the “working” at 
the lock was beginning to make him 
anxious. 

“No, he did not speak. But, in a 
comparatively lucid moment, he sum- 
moned up the energy to make some 
marks on a piece of paper which his 
wife gave him.” 

“Well, those marks: te 

“They were illegible, for the most 

att: 

“For the most part? 
ers?” asked Lupin greedily. 
others ?” 

“There were, first, three perfectly 
distinct figures: an ‘8,’ a ‘I,’ and a ‘3? ” 

“Yes ‘813, I know. And next?” 

“Next, there were some letters—sev- 
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eral letters, of which all that can be 
made out for certain are a group of 
three, followed, immediately after, by a 
group of two letters.” 

tSAPO-ON, ats that itr” 

“Oh, so you know is 

The lock was yielding; almost all the 
screws had been taken out. Lupin, sud- 
denly alarmed at the thought of being 
interrupted, asked: 

“So that this incomplete word 
‘APOON’ and the number ‘813’ are 
the formulas which the grand duke be- 
queathed to his wife and son, to enable 
them to find the secret papers?” 

“Ves,” 

“And what became of the grand 
duke’s wife?” 

“She died soon after her husband— 
of grief, one might say.” 

“And was the child looked after by 
the family ?” 

“What family? The grand duke had 
no brothers or sisters. Moreover, he 
was only morganatically and secretly 
married. No, the child was taken 
away by Hermann’s old manservant. 
He was a bad type of boy, self-willed, 
capricious, and troublesome. One day 
he went off, and was never seen again.” 

“Did he know the secret of his 
birth?” 

“Yes; and he was shown the sheet of 
paper on which Hermann had written 
the letters and figures.” 

“And after that this revelation was 
made to one but yourself ?” 

“That’s-all.” 

“And you confided only in Mr. Kes- 
selbach ?” ne 

“Yes. But, out of prudence, while 
showing him the sheet of letters and 
figures, and the list of which I spoke to 
you, I kept both those documents in my 
own possession. Events have proved 
that I was right.” =: 

Lupin was now clinging to the door 
with both hands. 

“Weber,” he roared, “you’re very 
indiscreet. I shall report you! Stein- 
weg, have you those documents ?” 

ON Se 

“Are they in a safe place?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“In Paris?” 
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“So much the better. Don’t forget 
that your life is in danger, and that you 
have people after you.” 

“I know. The least false step and I 
am done for.” 

“Exactly. So take your precautions, 
throw the enemy off the scent, go and 
fetch your papers, and await my in- 
structions. The thing is cut and dried. 
In a month, at latest, we will go to 
Veldenz Castle together.” 

“Suppose I’m in prison?” 

“T will take you out.” 

“Can you?” 

“The very day after I come out my- 
self. No, I’m wrong; the same even- 
ing—an hour later.” 

“You have the means?” 


“Then TIl open the door.” 

He pulled back the door, and, bowing 
to Monsieur Weber: 

“My poor old Weber, I don’t know 
what excuse to make p 

He did not finish his sentence. The 
sudden inrush of the deputy chief and 
three policemen left him no time. 

Monsieur Weber was white with rage 
and indignation. The sight of the two 
men lying outstretched quite unsettled 
him. 

“Dead!” he exclaimed. 

“Not a bit of it, not a bit of it,” 
chuckled Lupin; “only asleep! For- 
merie was tired out—so I allowed him 
a few moments’ rest.” 

“Enough of this humbug!’ shouted 
Monsieur Weber. And, turning to the 
policemen: “Take him back to the 
Santé. And keep your eyes open, damn 
it! As for this visitor. 2 

Lupin learned nothing more as to 
Weber’s intentions with regard to old 
Steinweg. A crowd of municipal 
guards and police constables hustled 
him down to the prison van. 

On the stairs, Doudeville whispered : 

“Weber had a line to warn him. It 
told him to mind the confrontation, and 
to be on his guard with Steinweg. The 
note was signed ‘L. M? ” 
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But Lupin hardly bothered his head 
about all this. What did he care for 
the murderer’s hatred or old Steinweg’s 
fate? He possessed Rudolf Kessel- 
bach’s secret! 


CHAPTER XI. 
LUPIN’S GREAT SCHEME. 


Contrary to his expectations, Lupin 
had no sort of annoyance to undergo in 
consequence of his assault on Monsieur 
Formerie. 

The examining magistrate came to 
the Santé in person, two days later, and 
told him, with some embarrassment and 
with an affectation of kindness, that he 
did not intend to pursue the matter fur- 
ther. 

“Nor I, either,” retorted Lupin. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, I mean that I shall send no 
communication to the press about it, 
nor do anything that might expose you 
to ridicule, Monsieur le Juge d’Instruc- 
tion. The scandal shall not be made 
public, I promise. That is what you 
want, is it not?” 

Monsieur Formerie blushed, 
without replying, continued: 

“Only, henceforth, your examinations 
will take place here.” 

“It’s quite right that the law should 
put itself out for Lupin!” said that gen- 
tleman. 

The announcement of this decision, 
which interrupted his almost daily meet- 
ings with the Doudevilles, did not dis- 
turb Lupin. He had taken his precau- 
tions from the first day, by giving the 
Doudevilles all the necessary instruc- 
tions, and, now that the preparations 
were nearly completed, reckoned upon 
being able to turn old Steinweg’s confi- 
dences to the best account without de- 
lay, and to obtain his liberty by one of 
the most extraordinary and ingenious 
schemes that had ever entered his brain. 

His method of correspondence was a 
simple one; and he had devised it at 
once. Every morning he was supplied 
with sheets of paper in numbered pack- 
ets. He made these into envelopes; 
and, every evening, the envelopes, duly 
folded and gummed, were fetched away. 


and, 
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Now, Lupin, noticing that his packet 
always bore the same number, had 
drawn the inference that the distribu- 
tion of the numbered packets was al- 
ways effected in the same order among 
the prisoners who had chosen that par- 
ticular kind of work. Experience 
showed that he was right. 

It only remained for the Doudevilles 
to bribe one of the employees of the 
private firm entrusted with the supply 
and dispatch of the envelopes. This 
was easily done; and, thenceforward, 
Lupin, sure of success, had only to wait 
quietly until the sign agreed upon be- 
tween himself and his friends appeared 
upon the top sheet of the packet. 

On the sixth day, he gave an exclama- 
tion of delight. 

“At last!” he said. 

He took a tiny bottle from a hiding 
place, uncorked it, moistened the tip 
of his forefinger with the liquid which 
it contained, and passed his finger over 
the third sheet in the packet. 

In a moment, strokes appeared, then 
letters, then words and sentences. 

He read: 


All is well. Steinweg free. Hiding in 
country. _ Geneviève Ernemont in good 
health. Often goes to Hotel Bristol to see 
Mrs. Kesselbach, who is ill. She meets 
Pierre Leduc there every time. Answer by 
same means. No danger. 


So communications were established 
with the outside. Once more, Lupin’s 
efforts were crowned with success. All 
that he had to do, now, was to execute 
his plan and lead the press campaign 
which he had prepared in the peaceful 
solitude of his prison. 

Three days later, these few lines ap- 
peared in the Grand Journal: 


Quite apart from Prince Bismarck’s 
“Memoirs,” which, according to  well-in- 
formed people, contain merely the official 
history of the events in which the great 
chancellor was concerned, there exists a se- 
ries of confidential letters of no little in- 
terest. 

These letters have been recently discov- 
ered. We hear, on good authority, that they 
will be published almost immediately. 


My readers will remember the noise 
which these mysterious sentences made 
throughout the civilized world, the 
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comments in which people indulged, the 
suggestions which they put forward, 
and, in particular, the controversy that 
arose in the German press. Who had 
inspired those lines? What were the 
letters in question? Who had written 
them to the chancellor, or who had re- 
ceived them from him? Was it an act 
of posthumous revenge? Or was it an 
indiscretion committed by one of Bis- 
marck’s correspondents ? 

A second note settled public opinion 
as to certain points, but at the same 
time worked it up to a strange pitch of 
excitement. It ran as follows: 


Santé Palace, 
Cell Fourteen, Second Division. 
To the Editor of the Grand Journal, 

Sır: You inserted in your issue of Tues- 
day last a paragraph based upon a few 
words which I let fall, the other evening, 
in the course of a lecture which I was de- 
livering at the Santé on foreign politics. 
Your correspondent’s paragraph, although 
accurate in all essential particulars, requires 
a slight correction. The letters exist, as 
stated, and it is impossible to deny their ex- 
ceptional importance, seeing that, for ten 
years, they have been the object of an unin- 
terrupted search on the part of the govern- 
ment interested. But nobody knows where 
they are hidden, and nobody knows a single 
word of what they contain. 

The public, I am convinced, will bear me 
no ill will if I keep it waiting for some time 
before satisfying its perfectly legitimate 
curiosity. Apart from the fact that I am 
not in possession of all the elements neces- 
sary for the pursuit of the truth, my present 
occupation does not allow me to devote so 
much time as I could wish to this matter, 

All that I can say for the moment is that 
the letters were intrusted by the dying 
statesman to one of his most faithful 
friends, and that this friend had eventually 
to suffer the serious consequences of his 
loyalty. Constant spying, domiciliary visits, 
nothing was spared him. 

have given orders to two of the best 
agents of my secret police to take up this 
scent from the start, and I have no doubt 
that, within two days, I shall be in a position 
to get to the bottom of this exciting mystery. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
ARSENE LUPIN. 


So it was Arséne Lupin who was 
conducting the case! It was he who, 
from his prison cell, was stage manag- 
ing the comedy or the tragedy an- 
nounced in the first note. What luck! 
Everybody was delighted. With an art- 
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ist like Lupin, the spectacle could not 

fail to be both picturesque and startling. 
Three days later, the Grand Journal 

contained the following letter: 


. The name of the devoted friend to whom 
I referred has been imparted to me. It was 
the Grand Duke Hermann IIL, reigning— 
although dispossessed—sovereign of the 
Grand Duchy of Zweibriicken-Veldenz, and 
a confidant of Prince Bismarck, whose entire 
friendship he enjoyed. 

A thorough search was made of his house 
by Count Von W——, at the head of twelve 
men. The result of this search was purely 
negative, but the grand duke was neverthe- 
less proved to be in possession of the papers. 

Where had he hidden them? This was a 
problem which, at the present moment, 
probably nobody in the world would be able 
to solve. 

I must ask for twenty-four hours in which 
to solve it. ARSENE LUPIN. 


And, twenty-four hours later, the 
promised note appeared: 


The famous letters are hidden in the 
feudal castle of Veldenz, the capital of the 
Grand Duchy of Zweibrücken. The castle 
was partly destroyed in the course of the 
nineteenth century. 

Where exactly are they hidden? And what 
are the letters precisely? These are two 
problems which I am now engaged in un- 
raveling; and I shall publish the solution in 
four days’ -time. ARSENE LUPIN. 


On the day stated, men scrambled to 
obtain copies of the Grand Journal. To 
the general disappointment, the prom- 
ised information was not given. The 
same silence followed on the next day, 
and the day after. 

What had happened? 

It leaked out through an indiscretion 
at the Prefecture of Police. The gov- 
ernor of the Santé, it appeared, had 
been warned that Lupin was communi- 
cating with his accomplices by means 
of the packets of envelopes which he 
made. Nothing had been discovered; 
but it was thought best, in any case, to 
forbid all work to the insufferable pris- 
oner. 

To this, the insufferable prisoner re- 
plied : 

“As I have nothing to do now, I may 
as well attend to my trial. Please let 
my counsel, Maître Quimbel, know.” 

It was true. Lupin, who, hitherto, 
had refused to hold any intercourse 
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with Maitre Quimbel, now consented to 
see him and to prepare his defense. 

On the next day, Maitre Quimbel, in 
cheery tones, asked for Lupin to be 
brought to the barristers’ room. He 
was an elderly man, wearing a pair of 
very powerful spectacles, which made 
his eyes seem enormous. He put his 
hat on the table, spread out his brief 
case, and at once began to put a series 
of questions which he had carefully 
prepared, 

Lupin replied with extreme readiness, 
and even volunteered a host of particu- 
lars, which Maitre Quimbel took down, 
as he spoke, on slips pinned one to the 
other. 

“And so you say,” continued the bar- 
rister, with his head over his papers, 
“that, at that time ve 

“T say that, at that time 
answered. 

Little by little, with a series of nat- 
ural and hardly perceptible movements, 
he leaned his elbows on the table. He 
gradually lowered his arm,oslipped his 
hand under Maitre Quimbel’s hat, put 
his finger into the leather band, and 
took out one of those strips of paper, 
folded longwise, which the hatter in- 
serts between the leather and the lining 
when the hat is a trifle too large. 

He unfolded the paper. It was a 
message from Doudeville, written in a 
cipher agreed upon beforehand: 


” Lupin 


I am engaged as indoor servant at Maitre 
Quimbel’s. You can answer by the same 
means without fear. 

It was L. M., the murderer, who. gave 
away the envelope trick. A good thing that 
you foresaw this move! 


Hereupon, followed a minute report 
of all the facts and comments caused by 
Lupin’s revelations. 

Lupin took from his pocket a similar 
strip of paper containing his instruc- 
tions, quietly substituted it in the place 
of the other, and drew his hand back 
again. The trick was played. 

And Lupin’s correspondence with the 
Grand Journal was resumed without 
further delay: 


I apologize to the public for not keeping 
my promise. The postal arrangements at 
the Santé Palace are woefully inadequate. 
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However, we are near the end. I have in 
hand all the documents that establish the 
truth upon an indisputable basis. I shall not 
publish them for the moment. Neverthe- 
less, I will say this—among the letters are 
some that were addressed to the chancellor 
by one who at that time declared himself his 
disciple and his admirer, and who was des- 
tined, several years after, to rid himself of 
that irksome tutor and to govern alone. 

I trust that I make myself clear. 


And, on the next day: 


The letters were written during the late 
emperor’s illness. I need hardly add more 
to prove their importance. 


Four days of silence, and then this 
final note, which caused a stir that has 
not yet been forgotten: 


My investigation is finished. I now know 


everything. 

By sheer dint of reflection, I have guessed 
the secret of the hiding place. 

My friends are going to Veldenz, and, in 
spite of every obstacle, will enter the castle 
by a way which I am pointing out to them. 

The newspapers will then publish photo- 
graphs of the letters, of which I already 
know the tenor; but I prefer to reproduce 
the whole text. 

This certain, inevitable publication will 
take place in a fortnight from to-day pre- 
cisely, on the twenty-second of August next. 

Between this and then, I will keep silence 
—and wait. 


The communications to the Grand 
Journal did, in fact, stop, for a time; 
but Lupin never ceased corresponding 
with his friends “via the Hat,” as they 
said among themselves. It was so sim- 
ple! There was no danger. Who could 
ever suspect that Maitre Quimbel’s hat 
served Lupin as a letter box? 

Every two or three mornings, when- 
ever he called, in fact, the celebrated 
advocate faithfully brought his client’s 
letters—letters from Paris, letters from 
the country, letters from Germany; all 
reduced and condensed by Doudeville 
into a brief form and cipher language. 
And, an hour later, Maitre Quimbel 
solemnly walked away, carrying Lupin’s 
orders. 

Now, one day, the governor of the 
Santé received a telephone message, 
from “L. M.” informing him that 
Maitre Quimbel was, in all probability, 
serving Lupin as his unwitting post- 
man, and that it would be advisable to 
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keep an eye upon the worthy man’s 
visits. The governor told Maitre Quim- 
bel, who, thereupon, resolved to bring 
his junior with him. 

So, once again, in spite of all Lupin’s 
efforts, in spite of his fertile powers of 
invention, in spite of the marvels of in- 
genuity which he renewed after each 
defeat, once again Lupin found himself 
cut off from communication with the 
outside world by the infernal genius of 
his formidable adversary. And he 
found himself cut off at the most criti- 
cal moment, at the solemn minute when, 
from his cell, he was playing his last 
trump card against the coalesced forces 
that were overwhelming him so ter- 
ribly. 

On the thirteenth of August, as he 
sat facing the two counsel, his atten- 
tion was attracted by a newspaper, in 
which some of Maitre Quimbel’s pa- 
pers were wrapped up. 

He saw a heading, in very large type: 
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The subheadings were: 


A FRESH MURDER. 


THE EXCITEMENT IN GERMANY, 


HAS THE SECRET OF THE “APOON” 
BEEN DISCOVERED? 


Lupin turned pale with anguish. Be- 
low, he read the words: 


Two sensational telegrams reach us at the 
moment of going to press. 

The body of an old man has been found 
near Augsburg, with his throat cut with a 
knife. The police have succeeded in identi- 
fying the victim. It is Steinweg, the man 
who was often mentioned in the Kesselbach 
case. 

On the other hand, a correspondent tele- 
graphs that the famous English detective, 
Holmlock Shears, has been hurriedly sum- 
moned to Cologne to meet the emperor. 
From there, they will both go to Veldenz 
Castle. 

Holmlock Shears is said to have under- 
taken to discover the secret of the “Apoon.” 

If he succeeds, it will mean the pitiful 
failure of the incomprehensible campaign 
which Arséne Lupin has been conducting for 
the past month in so strange a fashion, ` 
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Perhaps public curiosity was never 
so much stirred as by the duel an- 
nounced to take place between Shears 
and Lupin, a duel invisible in the cir- 
cumstances, anonymous, one might say, 
in which everything would happen in 
the dark, in which people would be able 
to judge only by the final result; and 
yet an impressive duel, because of all 
the scandal that circled around the ad- 
venture, and because of the stakes in 
dispute between the two irreconcilable 
enemies, now once more opposed to 
each other. 

And it was a question not of little 
private interests, of insignificant bur- 
glaries, of trumpery individual pas- 
sions, but a matter of really world- 
wide importance, involving the politics 
of three great nations, and capable of 
disturbing the peace of the world. 

People waited anxiously ; and no one 
knew exactly what he was waiting for. 
For, after all, if the detective came out 
victorious in the duel, if he found the 
letters, who would ever know? What 
proof would any one have of the tri- 
umph? 

In the main, all hopes were centred 
on Lupin, on his well-known habit of 
calling the public to witness his acts. 
What was he going to do? How could 
he avert the frightful anger that threat- 
ened him? Was he even aware of it? 

Those were the questions which men 
asked themselves. 


Between the four walls of his cell, 
Prisoner Fourteen asked himself pretty 
nearly the same questions; and he, for 
his part, was not stimulated by idle 
curiosity, but by real uneasiness, by 
constant anxiety. He felt himself ir- 
revocably alone, with impotent hands, 
an impotent will, an impotent brain. It 
availed him nothing that he was able, 
ingenious, fearless, heroic. The strug- 
gle was being carried on without him. 
His part was now finished. He had 
joined all the pieces and set all the 
springs of the great machine that was 


“to produce, that. was, in a manner of 


speaking, automatically to manufacture 
his liberty; and it was impossible for 
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him to make a single movement to im- 
prove and supervise his handiwork! 

At the date fixed, the machine would 
start working. Between now and then, 
a thousand adverse incidents might 
spring up, a thousand obstacles arise, 
without his having the means to com- 
bat those incidents or remove those ob- 
stacles. 

Lupin at that time spent the unhap- 
piesty hours of his life. He doubted 
himself. He wondered whether his ex- 
istence would be buried for good in the 
horror of jail. Had he not made a 
mistake in his calculations? Was it not 
childish to believe that the event that 
was to set him free would happen on 
the appointed date? A 

“Madness!” he cried. “My argu- 
ment is false. How can I expect such 
a concurrence of circumstances? There 
will be some little fact that will de- 
stroy all—the inevitable grain of sand.” 

Steinweg’s death and the disappear- 
ance of the documents which the old 
man was to make over to him did not 
trouble him greatly. The documents he 
could have done without, in case of 
need; and, with the few words which 
Steinweg had told him, he was able, by 
dint of guesswork and his native gen- 
ius, to reconstruct what the emperor’s 
letters contained, and to draw up the 
plan of battle that would lead to vic- 
tory. But he thought of Holmlock 
Shears, who was over there now, in the 
very centre of the battlefield, and who 
was seeking, and who would find, the 
letters, thus demolishing the edifice so 
patiently built up. 

And he thought of “the other one,” 
the implacable enemy, lurking round 
the prison, hidden in the prison, per- 
haps, who guessed his most secret plans 
even before they were hatched in the 
mystery of his thought. 

The seventeenth of August! The 
eighteenth of August! The nineteenth! 
Two more days—two centuries, rather! 
Oh, the interminable minutes! 

Lupin, usually so calm, so entirely 
master of himself, so ingenious at pro- 
viding matter for his own amusement, 
was feverish, exultant, and depressed 
by turns, powerless against the enemy, 
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mistrusting everything and everybody, 
morose. 

The twentieth of August! 

He would have wished to act, and he 
could not. Whatever he did, it was 
impossible for him to hasten the hour 
of the catastrophe. This catastrophe 
would take place, or would not take 
place; but Lupin would not know for 
certain until the last hour of the last 
day was spent to the last minute: Then, 
and then alone, he would know of the 
definite failure of his scheme. 

“The inevitable failure,” he kept on 
repeating to himself. “Success depends 
upon circumstances far too subtle, and 
can be obtained only by methods far too 
psychological There is no doubt 
that I am deceiving myself as to the 
value and the range of my weapons. 
And yet 77 

Hope returned to him. He weighed 
his chances. They suddenly seemed to 
him real and formidable. The fact was 
going to happen as he had foreseen it 
happening, and for the very reasons 
which he had expected. It was inevi- 
table. 

Yes, inevitable. Unless, indeed, 
Shears discovered the hiding place! 

And again he thought of Shears; and 
again an immense sense of discourage- 
ment overwhelmed him. 

The last day! 

He woke late, after a night of bad 
dreams. 

He saw nobody that day, neither the 
examining magistrate nor his counsel. 

The afternoon dragged along slowly 
and dismally; and the evening came, 
the murky evening of the cells. He 
was in a fever. His heart beat in his 
chest like the clapper of a bell. 

And the minutes passed irretrievably. 

At nine o'clock, nothing. At ten 
o'clock, nothing. 

With all his nerves tense as the string 
of a bow, he listened to the vague prison 
sounds, tried to catch through those in- 
exorable walls all that might trickle in 
from the life outside. 

Oh, how he would have liked to stay 
the march of time and to give destiny a 
little more leisure! 
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But what was the good? Was every- 
thing not finished ? 

“Oh,” he cried, “I am going mad! 
Let all this come to an end—that will 
be better. I will begin again differ- 
ently. I shall try something else. But I 
can’t go on like this—I can’t go on.” 

He held his head in his hands, press- 
ing it with all his might, locking him- 
self within himself, and concentrating 
his whole mind upon one object, as 
though he wished to provoke, as though 
he wished to create, the formidable, 
stupefying, inadmissible vent to which 
he had attached his independence and 
his fortune. 

“Tt must happen,’ he muttered, “it 
must; and it must, not because I wish it, 
but because it is logical. And it shall 
happen—it shall happen.” 

He beat his skull with his fists; and 
delirious words rose to his lips. 

The key grated in the lock. In his 
fury, he had not heard the sound of 
footsteps in the corridor ; and now, sud- 
denly, a ray of light penetrated into his 
cell, and the door opened. 

Three men entered. 

Lupin had not a moment of surprise. 

The unheard-of miracle was being 
realized ; and this at once seemed to him 
natural and normal, in perfect agree- 
ment with truth and justice. 

But a rush of pride flooded his whole 
being. At this minute, really, he had 
the clear sensation of his own strength 
and his intelligence. 

“T will switch on the light,” said one 
of the three men, in whom Lupin rec- 
ognized the governor of the prison. 

“No,” replied the taller of his com- 
panions, speaking in a foreign accent. 
“This lantern will do.” 

“Shall I go?” 

“Act according to your duty, sir,” 
said the same individual. 

“My instructions from the prefect of 
police are to comply entirely with your 
wishes.” 

“In that case, sir, it would be prefer- 
able that you should withdraw.” 

Monsieur Borély went away, leaving 
the door half open, and remained out- 
side, within call. 

The visitor exchanged a few words 


. first 
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with the one who had not yet spoken; 
and Lupin vainly tried to distinguish 
his features in the shade. He saw only 
two dark forms, clad in wide motoring 
cloaks, and wearing caps with the flaps 
lowered. 

“Are you Arséne Lupin?” asked the 
man, turning the light of the lantern 
full on his face. 

He smiled: 

“Yes, I am the person known as Ar- 
sène Lupin, at presént a prisoner in the 
Santé, cell fourteen, second division.” 

“Was it you,” continued the visitor, 
“who published in the Grand Journal a 
series of more .or less fanciful notes, 
in which there is a question of a so- 
called collection of letters?” 

Lupin interrupted him: 

“I beg your pardon, sir; but, before 
pursuing this conversation, the object 
of which, between ourselves, is none 
too clear to me, I should be much 
obliged if you would tell me to whom I 
have the honor of speaking.” 

“Absolutely unnecessary,” replied the 
stranger. 

“Absolutely essential,” declared Lu- 


pin. 

“Why pe 

“For reasons of politeness, sir. You 
know my name, and I do not know 
yours; this implies an absence of good 
form which I cannot suffer.” 

The stranger lost patience: 

“The mere fact that the governor of 
the prison brought us here shows 

“That Monsieur Borély does not 
know his manners,” said Lupin. “Mon- 
sieur Borély should have introduced us 
to each other. We are equals here, sir; 
it is not a case of a superior and an 
inferior, of a prisoner and a visitor who 
condescends to come and see him. There 
are two men; and one of those two men 
has a hat on his head, which he ought 
not to have.” 

“Now, look here 

“Take the lesson as you please, sir,” 
said Lupin. 

The stranger came closer to him, and_ 
tried to speak. 
“The hat first,’ said Lupin, “the hat 
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“You shall listen to me!” 

“No.” 

Ves? 

ENOS 

Matters were becoming virulent, stu- 
pidly. The second stranger, the one 
who had kept silent, placed his hand on 
his companion’s shoulder, and said, in 
German: 

“Leave him to me.” 

“Why, it was understood——” 

“Hush—and go away.” 

“Leaving you alone?” 

“Ves,” 

“But the door?” 

“Shut it, and walk away.” 

“But this man—you know who he is 
—Arséne Lupin.” 
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“Go away!” 

The other went out, cursing under 
his breath. 

“Pull the door!” cried the second vis- 
itor. “Harder than that. Altogether! 
that’s right.” 

Then he turned, took the lantern, and 
raised it slowly: 

“Shall I tell you who I am?” he 
asked. 

“No,” replied Lupin. 

“And why?” 

“Because I know.” 

“Ah 12 

“You are the visitor I was expect- 
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“Yes, sire.” 


in 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


There are only three more installments of this exciting narrative to come. 


The next 


will appear two weeks hence, in the August Month-End issue, on sale July 25th. 
ea 
REAL PROGRESS 


HEN the congregation of a negro church in Louisville, Kentucky, decided 
to build a new church, a committee of its most prominent members was 


selected to raise the necessary funds. 


This committee, which met once 


a week to report the amount of money collected by each man, had as its star 


agent, Benjamin Burleigh. 


At each meeting the roll was called by the chairman, and each member 


would respond by answering “Present,” 


and telling how much he had secured 


in the coin of the realm. Some boasted of having received as much as ten 


dollars, and some could put in only a dollar, ar half a dollar. 


roll call Burleigh would answer: 


But at every 


“Benjamin Burleigh reports progress.” 
He brought this out with such an air of authority, and with such correct 
pronunciation, that it commanded respect. 


“Benjamin Burleigh reports progress” 


began to sound like large sums of 


money to the committee every time it was enunciated. 
Finally, however, the other members became suspicious, and demanded a 


show-down. 
Burleigh: 


The meeting was called, and the same reply was received from 


“Benjamin Burleigh reports progress.” 
Pushed to the wall at last by the angry questions of the others, and sure of 
his victory, Burleigh made this last report: 


“Benjamin Burleigh reports dat he don’ keer whut you alls does. Benjamin 
Burleigh done built hisself a house.” 


ea 
AN ACCIDENTAL GOVERNOR 


Governor Marshall, of Indiana, neither smokes nor drinks. Up to the time 
of his election as governor two years ago, he was a country lawyer, and he got 
his place on the State’s pay roll by consenting to run as a forlorn hope against 
Tom Taggart’s political machine. 


Intuition’s Inning 


By Ceylon Hollingsworth 


“There’s a throne on earth for every man!” 


But there’s 


only one thing that will get him started and land him in 
it. John Smith, the round peg in the square hole, finally 
~ discovered it and used it to wonderfully good advantage 


HIS man came out of Twenty- 
eighth Street into Eighth Ave- 
nue, and looked as if he lived 
down toward the Hudson River. 

He was a slender underdog in the forty 
latitudes, and shy in that facial quality 
of weakness which is goodness mourn- 
ing over its badness, rather than bad- 
ness fighting to be good. His face re- 
sembled those of ten thousand other 
men of a common type—a well-educated 
cipher in the world’s affairs. A brown 
mustache, nondescript nose, anxious 
gray eyes, that roved about like a dog’s, 
seeking some one to follow; a blue wash 
on his chops where the razor had been, 
hollows under the cheek bones, slightly 
crooked chin, Adam’s apple—a shipping 
clerk somewhere, no matter where. 

He had lost his position Saturday 
noon, when his envelope had given up 
its sarcastic ten dollars. It was the same 
old story, of course, some other fel- 
low’s mistake, circumstances against 
him—fired. 

He shouldered apart the wicker doors 
of a corner saloon of his occasional 
patronage, and leaned drearily on the 
cherry boom that protected the bar. He 
leaned on it as if it were a haven of 
refuge and strength. 

He knew the bartender, and told him 
his troubles as he hung over his whisky 
and fingered the glass. The world was 
kicking him just because he was down. 
He wasn’t to blame, at all. He never 
felt so sorry for any one in his life as 
he did, right now, for himself. 

An influx of four deprived him of 
the bartender’s ear—that dumping 
ground of New York trouble. He 


wiped his mustache with the back of his 
hand, and went out and stood in front 
and overlooked the day, his situation in 
it, and what he had better do. The 
thought of stitching, like a needle, in 
and out door after door, down one side 
of a street and up the other, turned his 
stomach. The smell of the street, the 
sights and noises, and across from him 
the skyline of disheartening buildings, 
with their suggestion of pawnshops and 
squalor, disgusted him, depressed him. 

Ten years of New York had taught 
him New York. He was a sensitive, 
nature-loving man, and from these ten 
years he had learned that hell is on 
earth, and that he was in it. The 
yearning for the wild places that smell 
of leaves and bark, and high skies, and 
winds that blow for untold miles over 
houseless tracts was within him again; 
and its impulse to flee from this civi- 
lized Gehenna as from a pestilence was 
thumping him between the shoulders, 
was pumping him full of what would 
have been the most rapturous of hopes, 
had he Known enough to hope it. 

There are a million misfit pegs in 
misfit holes in New York, and he had 
been one of them. He laughed bitterly 
to himself. There are a quarter mil- 
lion in no holes at all, and people walk 
on them. He guessed pretty strongly 
that he was one of these pegs, just now. 
Well, he must get busy and hunt a hole 
for himself. 

Five o’clock found him on the corner 
of Cortland and Greenwich Streets. He 
had plugged, plugged, all day with me- 
chanical persistency, and had discov- 
ered no employment nor prospect there- 
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of in his line. He didn’t expect to. Ex- 
perience had taught him that the time 
to get a new job is before you need it. 

He had eaten nothing since morning, 
and was hungry. He entered a café, 
had his drink, and then marshaled him- 
self before the free lunch. Two pros- 
perous men, refreshing themselves en 
route to the ferry, were munching sand- 
wiches at his elbow, and talking. 

“Tm right, Pm right,’ dogmatically 
exclaimed one, stabbing into the pickle 
bowl. “You needn’t tell me! I can 
prove it in a thousand ways. Real in- 
tuition will always land a man O. K.” 

“Ah, beat it!” laughed the other. 

“I won't. I’m right,” proclaimed the 
first, while he smeared mustard on a 
new sandwich. “If the man has sense 
enough to discriminate between a real 
prompting and an appetite or fear, it 
never fails. No, no, no; don’t talk to 
me, I know. You never saw a man 
make a big success who didn’t follow 
his intuitions fearlessly. Oh, of course, 
he don’t tell us that he’s doing this or 
that on tuition. Never. He either looks 
wise and imposing and keeps mum, or 
dopes us with a lot of .reasons—all 
trumped up. 

“Nine hundred and ninety-nine out 
of a thousand funk because they are 
leary of their hunches, and don’t fol- 
low them, or, if they do, get frightened 
out soon as the weather thickens ahead. 
They build a line of road, then, on rea- 
sons for ties and common sense for bal- 
last and gall for rails, and get ditched 
around the first bend because the rea- 
sons are rotten. Or, if the reasons are 
good, they get wrecked in a smash-up, 
for there’s sure to be all kinds of heavy 
freights coming due north on your 
southbound track. Yessir!” 

The Jobless One was eating down 
every word with his sandwich, as if 
every word were good news which he 
believed. The talker happened to catch 
the eagerly interested eyes. “Isn’t that 
so?” he asked casually of the Jobless 
One. 

“I believe it is,” warily replied the 
Jobless One, gratified to have some one 
speak pleasantly to him. The man’s 
message had given him thrills of free- 
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dom that lifted and lightened. He in- 
spected a pickled onion in his fingers. 
“T know it is!” he added emphatically, 
just to keep the thrills from waning. 
Somehow, the sound of his voice and 
the feel of the vibrations in his throat 
and head stiffened his back and made 
him a trifle straighter. “I know it is!” 
he repeated, just because the second 
utterance was so stimulating. 

“How do you know?” asked the other 
prosperous man, grinning sardonically. 

“How do I know?” echoed the Job- 
less One, looking a bit nonplused at. the 
pickled onion and turning it over and 
over, as if it were the question. “Quite 
logically, if you will. I am forty-two, 
and all my life I have sat down hard 
on my longings and intuitions because 
reason told me they were impossible 
and foolish. I have followed reason. 
And the other course could have made 
a bigger failure of me only by swindling 
me out of five hundred in the bank an 
old aunt left me, and killing me off.” 

“And what does your intuition tell 
you to do?” asked the skeptic. 

“For years, I have had the urge to 
leave New York on the run and go 
somewhere, I don’t know where, but 
away off West, where it’s wild, and the 
mountains and pines and rough weather 
are. It comes over me at times so 
strong that it seems I must emigrate at 
once. Now, it’s on me again to buy a 
ticket and go West—away West. It 
makes me as happy as a small boy buck- 
ling on skates just to think about it.” 

“Then, go,” burst forth the advocate, 
with fervid earnestness. “Don’t ask 
questions of yourself, and doubt; but 
buy a ticket to-night to as far West as 
your intuition tells you, and go and 
follow that hunch right through, after 
you get there. You will win out, sure 
as anything.” 

The Jobless One stopped his chewing 
jaws and looked into the eyes of the 
advocate. He stuck the onion into his 
mouth, and, biting down with puckering 
cheeks upon the sour bulb, dropped his 
eyes in deep thought to the floor. 

“T have tried one way for forty-two 
years because I was a coward,” he be- 
gan slowly, without raising his eyes. 
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“There it is,” interrupted the advo- 
cate, whirling upon his friend. “’Fraid 
of this, ’fraid of that, ’fraid of himself. 
Why, don’t you know’”—whirling back 
to the Jobless One—‘‘that when a man’s 
fearless, he has nothing to be afraid of? 
Let that sink into your head. It sounds 
idiotic, don’t it? Well, it’s not. It’s the 
wisdom of the ages. Yessir!” 

“I believe Pll do it!’ exclaimed the 
Jobless One, looking up with a fine fire 
of new hope flaring on the old embers 
in his eyes. 

“Bully for you!” almost shouted this 
modern missionary, slapping him on the 
shoulder. “Here”’—fumbling for his 
pocketbook, and producing his card— 
“here’s my card. Write me some time 
after you get settled. I shall be inter- 
ested to know how you make out. 
What’s your name?” 

“John Smith—honest!” answered the 
Jobless One, hanging his head, and 
reading the card. He was embarrassed 
by the rare delight of such sympathy 
and encouragement. “Even my name’s 
against me!” 

“There you go,’ ’ reproved the mist 
sionary. “Cut it out! Or you'll get 
sidetracked before you go a block. 
Nothing’s against you.” 

The three talked for some minutes, 
and then separated at the café entrance. 
He stood and watched the men walk 
away down toward the ferry, and heard 
them laughing. He knew they were 
not making fun of him; rather, they 
were enjoying the episode. 

Still, the laughter let the cold, New 
York atmosphere in about him, and his 
determination. The old, familiar chill 
after this new warmth was unbearable. 
The enchantment of the twentieth cen- 
tury had got another in its relentless 
clutches: ‘“There’s a throne on earth 
for every man—go for it!” His mind 
flew to its imagery of mountain free- 
dom, and the instant he saw the scenes 
he felt new and prosperous. He would 
go right up to the All-night Bank, draw 
his money, and start. Then, with an 
inward leap, he hurried up the “L” 
steps. and was soon uptown. 

He went directly to his room in the 
So peab misery of Twenty- 
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eighth Street, beyond Ninth Avenue, 
and began packing his trunk. He 
worked with haste, pillaging drawers, 
shelves, corners, pasteboard boxes, and 
sorting the necessary from the useless 
with the unhesitating deftness of a mail 
clerk. He rushed with his task, that 
he might have no still moment to listen 
to Reason swishing her wet blankets 
about his ears. 

“Look here, you fool,” she expostu- 
lated, “you know very well that you will 
land a job downtown in a week or two, 
at most. You are crazy. What do you 
know about the West? You'll last out 
there only as long as your money, and 
then 

But he shook himself like a wet dog, 
saw the wild places that lured, and 
dashed at his trunk with greater vim. 

At eight o’clock he was in the stuffy 
entrance of the Erie Twenty-third 
Street ferry. His trunk was waiting to 
be checked. The Chicago train de- 
parted in an hour. 

Because the Union Pacific was the 
road of the old Far West, he helped 
himself to that road’s folder, and looked 
at its map. Off in the mountains be- 
yond Denver, he saw a town at the end 
of a black line. He walked up to the 
ticket window, and, without any ques- 
tions, purchased transportation to that 
town. Then he checked his trunk, 
passed in and on to a boat, and, instead 
of taking farewell of the Manhattan 
Wall, lounged against the bow gates 
and watched the Jersey lights—the 
West. He had escaped. 

This was Monday night. The fol- 
lowing Thursday morning, near noon, 
he stepped down from a narrow-gauge 
smoking car, and drifted with the little 
concourse of disgorged passengers down 
the platform of the primitive station. 
He realized with a bewildering shock 
that now that he was here he was as one 
lost. What should he do? His intui- 
tion, having led him to his journey’s 
end, had deserted him. He shrank back 
near the corner of the station building 
and looked around. 

He was in a mighty bowl. The town 
was sprinkled abcut as if shaken out of 
a salt box. The sky was so blue and 
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far away that he could see the nothing- 
ness between. A coffee and cream-col- 
ored peak, with white spilled over its 
top, stuck up beyond the far rim of the 
bowl, like a rag of velvet. He mar- 
veled at the color of the bowl’s rim. He 
used to laugh at magazine covers be- 
cause their Western pictures were so 
brilliant. Now he laughed at the con- 
ceit of artists who tried to represent 
the real thing in ink. 

He raised his nose to the wind that 
came down from the peak, and breathed 
his lungs full again and again. It made 
him drunk. His intuition returned 
with a mental whoop of joy, and he 
longed to get nearer the peak and away 
from houses as quickly as possible. 

A high-perched vehicle with three 
seats and a black top rattled up, drawn 
by four half-broken horses. Several 
men were awaiting it. 

“Where does that stage go to?” he 
asked a bystander. 

“Goes to Radix—new camp that’s 
started a dozen miles up Suldom 
Gulch.” 

“Pretty wild up there?” 

“Wild? What do you call wild? 
There’s a store, a few cabins, and a few 
prospectors, who think they have the 
world up a tree. Plenty of nature, 
though, if you’re huntin’ for that.” 

He stepped suddenly over to the 
driver, who was a yellow-mustached 
man in a greasy leather coat, and said 
he guessed he would go along, too, and 
here was his trunk check. 

“Pile in,’ said the driver cheerily. 
And he piled. 

When the stage poised itself on the 
crest of the far rim where the peak 
stuck up, he saw a wilderness that made 
the one of his imagery look like a back 
yard. And when the driver pawed out 
and reefed the lines and began talking 
to the horses, he forgot New York and 
hung on, his consciousness saturated 
with a happiness like which he had 
never known. : 

In front of a long, log cabin—the 
store—the stage was welcomed by a 
dozen men, the real red men of the 
modern West. The Jobless One looked 
them over diffidently, yet eagerly, as if 
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hoping for some one to notice him. 
They were the kind of men he could 
feel like aman among. They made him 
feel like a man already. 

They savored of the old Star of Em- 
pire, as if that old ideal had taken its 
Western way with its manhood of 
brawn and soul, and was here in its last 
stand against the manhood of dollars 
and cents. They savored to him of 
thunder in the mountains, of deep snows 
and fierce winds, of happy work, of 
lusty appetites and rugged plenty, of 
tight cabins, carefree nights, pipes, tales, 
reposeful blankets.: His mouth parted 
in an expectant smile, and he clam- 
bered out. 

“Where do you want your trunk 
left?” asked the stage driver. 

“Ts there a He had started to 
ask for a boarding house, but the 
thought of such a place was repugnant, 
and he caught himself short. The 
world stood on edge all around him, 
and the longing for the wild places was 
not appeased yet. He must live in a 
cabin tucked away up in the big timber 
yonder. 

If he only had a friend among these 
men! His eye ran over them timidly, 
wistfully. It rested on a man perhaps 
ten years his senior, who was bearded 
like a bushwhacker, and smoking a 
black cinder that had once been a 
carved brier-root. The man’s face was 
kindly and reminiscent. . The eyes were 
puckered and twinkling and looking 
straight at him. His heart went out to 
the man. He looked at the driver, but 
that party, accosted by some one, had 
stepped aside, and was talking. 

“Lookin’ for some one?” asked a 
husky, yet.softly blown, voice. The 
man had stepped up to him, and was 
smiling like a good Samaritan. 

“T wish I was,” said the man from 
New York, rubbing his chin and grin- 
ning. ‘“I—I—the fact is, I’ve come up 
here to spend a while, and don’t like 
the notion of a boarding house. I love 
natufe and wild places, and want to get 
located in a cabin off with some con- 
genial fellow, if I can, and don’t know 
where to have my trunk left.” 

The man hooked his blue eyes into 
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the New Yorker’s with grave good hu- 
mor, and sized him up with frank keen- 
ness. 

“Well, my friend,” said the man, at 
length, “I would be glad to accommo- 
date you myself. I believe from your 
face that we would house together 
peaceably. Ye-as’’—he scratched an 
ear, and laughed to himself pleasantly 
—“ye-as, I live alone in a snug enough 
shack half a mile up beyond, where a 
lover of nature can satisfy his love. J 
do. But I’m forced to confess I’m 
short, just now, on the grub question. 
But if you want to furnish a grubstake 
for a month, say, I'll furnish the cabin 
and so forth?” 

“Shake hands on it!” ejaculated the 
New Yorker, grinning all over, and act- 
ing as if restraining the desire to hug, 
which he was, as he extended his hand. 
“Tt seems as if I had known you for 
years and you had come down here on 
purpose to meet me. My name’s John 
Smith—New York.” 

“Does it, though?” laughed the man, 
as he pump-handled. “I declare if it 
don’t. Im Edgar Thompson. Come 
over here, Mr. Smith, and we'll figure 
out what we'll need. Say, Bass”— 
calling to the stage driver—‘“let that 
trunk hang fire for a minute.” 

The two walked out of hearing, and 
faced each other. 

“Fact is, Mr. Smith,” declared 
Thompson, with convincing candor, 
“Im out of everything from spuds to 
baking powder. I am a God-following 
man that trusts in Him and my own 
muscle and my claims up yonder. I had 
been dependin’ all along for the sum- 
mer’s grubstake on a little note—all 
I’m worth—that was due a short while 
back. But I’m having to sue. But my 
faith is rock-ribbed. I knew He would 
provide. Last week but one I got down 
to spuds and beans. Last week, the 
spuds peters out, and nothing but beans 
and faith’s left. This morning, I baked 
my last six quarts of beans. I didn’t 
calculate coming down to the stage, at 
first, but something told me to come, 
while washin’ up the dinner dishes, and 
I was sort of lookin’ for you.” 

Smith’s mouth, open at first in a 
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noiseless grin, became an open mouth 
of wonderment, and he stared solemnly 
at Thompson’s countenance, which was 
shining with the faith professed and 
unpretentious honesty and courage. 
But the miner’s expression fell. 

“Have you changed your mind, Mr. 
Smith?” he asked. 

“I should say not!” exclaimed Smith 
heartily. He prowled down into an 
inside vest pocket, brought out a fat 
pocketbook, and flashed out a twenty. 
“Here, take this, and more if you need 
it. Pll tell you why I looked surprised, 
after we've laid in the grub.” 

“All right, Mr. Smith,” chuckled 
Thompson, as he folded up the bank 
note. “Do you like livin’ high?” 

“I haven't lived at all for years and 
years. I’m hungry, and I want to live 
high—Rocky Mountain high.” And, 
after arranging to have the stage wait 
and convey the trunk, and, incidentally, 
the grub and themselves up the gulch, 
they entered the store, where Thomp- 
son introduced Smith to the whole 
camp. 

That night, Thompson’s cabin was 
yellow inside with new wicks and abun- 
dant oil. The big wind played its mu- 
sic in the big timber that uptilted for 
half a mile at the cabin’s back. It was 
snowing, sleeting, raining, all at once, 
and as cold as it sounded, for May on 
the top of the West is full of winter. 
But the cabin was as tight as the inside 
of a stump. 

The two new comrades, like the best 
of old ones, sat with their feet on the 
fender of a roaring cookstove and 
smoked their pipes, and stared in silent 
enjoyment at the fire. 

“Tve been thinking over your propo- 
sition since supper, Mr. Thompson,” 
spoke up Smith, his eyes sparkling as 
he sucked with jubilant vigor at his 
corncob. “Thinking over it was un- 
necessary, though. A man who would 
follow a hunch two thousand miles 
blindly, and then not fall all over the 
offer it shoves at him of a half-interest 
in eight claims and a mill site, ought to 
he picked up and dropped into space. 
It awes me, the way weve met. Were 
bound to succeed.” 
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“Of course we’ll succeed, and I had 
no doubt of your taking me up,” de- 
clared Thompson. ‘You've cleared the 
way straight through to Easy Street for 
both of us. Your four hundred will 
keep us in all supplies for nigh a year, 
and in a month’s time you'll be as hefty 
at a day in the bottom of a prospect 
hole as any one. And, as for our meet- 
in’ up, it awes me, but surprises me 
none—none whatever. We'll take the 
stage in the morning and fix up the pa- 
pers.” 

One hot morning in the following 
August, the missionary of the café in- 
cident paced bareheaded and excited 
through an office door a couple of hun- 
dred feet above the ground near Wil- 
liam Street, and took his stand over 
the skeptic, who was sweltering in a 
shirt waist over a mix-up of papers. 
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“Read that letter, Rufus, and wake 
up and think,” said the missionary, as 
he. laid an open letter on the desk. 
“That letter nails you to the cross on 
the hunch question. It’s from Smith, 
the chap I started up in the hunch- 
chasing business—remember him? Well, 
he went, bought half interest in some 
claims, and they have just sold out for 
five thousand and are going to develop 
some others they own. He says he’s 
gained thirty pounds and so much nerve 
he’d shock us, should he come back 
here; and I wish to Heaven he would 
come and shock you. You need it. He 
says he’s right on the edge of a hunting 
country, and invites us to come out this 
fall. I’ve left the middle of a deal just 
to come in and knock you on the head 
with that. I want it back, of course. 
So-long !” 
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ROOSEVELT AND THE NORTH POLE 


Bea discovery of the North Pole would, in all probability, never have 
happened but for the timely help he got from Colonel Theodore Roosevelt. 
The colonel accomplished much while he was president, and he received 
credit in the newspapers for most of it, but the assistance he gave the discoverer 


has never been advertised. 


When Peary decided to make his last dash for the pole, he applied for leave 


of absence from the navy department. 


The department was against him, and 


he heard unofficially that he would be denied the permission to absent himself 
long enough to make the trip. He went to President Roosevelt as a court of 
last resort, spread out his maps, and made a few pointed remarks about the folly 
of letting the fame of discovering the pole go to some other country. 

“The idea is intolerable!” exclaimed Roosevelt, with his wonted energy. 
“You must go.” 

Then the president wrote the secretary of the navy a long letter, which 
resulted in Peary’s being given enough leave of absence to enable him to dis- 
cover the pole and travel several thousand miles beyond it if he had so desired. 

That is why the ship in which he made his last arctic voyage was christened 
the Roosevelt. Sa 
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Mer HERBERT URNER, who writes striking stories about unhappy 

wives and husbands, makes no claim to being a born writer. Seven 

years ago she decided that she would like to be an authoress. She dug 

up an old bookworm who said he could teach her how to write for money, and 

from the day she found him until she was well on her way to literary fame, she 

wrote a certain amount every day just as if she had been going to school. She 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


FELICIA HESITATES, 


ELICIA looked at me for a mo- 

ment with wide-open eyes. Then 

a little stream of color rushed 

into her cheeks, her lips slowly 

parted, and she laughed, not altogether 
without embarrassment. 

“Capitaine Rotherby,” she said, “you 
must not say such things—so sud- 
denly.” 

“Last time we met,” I reminded her, 
“you called me Austen.” 

“Austen, then, if I must,” she said. 
“You know very well that you should 
not be here. You are breaking a prom- 
ise. It is very, very nice to see you,” 
she continued. “Indeed, I do feel that. 
But I am afraid!” 

“T have sufficient reasons for break- 
ing my promise, dear,” I said, taking 
her hand. “I will explain them to you 
by and by. In the meantime, please 
answer my question.” 

“You are serious, then?” she asked, 
her lips quivering a little—whether with 
laughter or emotion I could not tell. 

“I am serious,’ I answered. “You 
want taking care of, Felicia, and I am 
quite sure that I should be the best 
person in the world to do it.” 

Her eyes fell before mine. She 
seemed to be studying the point of her 
shoe. As usual, she was dressed de- 
lightfully, in a fawn-colored, tailor- 
made gown and a large, black hat. Nev- 
ertheless, she seemed to me to be thin- 
ner and frailer than when I had first 
seen her—too girlish, almost, for her 
fashionable clothes. 

“Do you think that you would take 


care of me?” she said softly. “I am 
afraid I am a very ignorant little per- 
son. I do not know much about Eng- 
land or English ways, and every one 
says that things are so different here.” 

“There is one thing,” I declared, 

, ‘which is the same all the world over, 
and that is: When two’people care for 
one another, the world becomes not such 
a very difficult place to live in, Felicia. 
I wonder if you could not try and care 
a little for me?” 

“T do,” she murmured, without look- 
ing up. 

“Enough?” I asked. 

She sighed. Suddenly, she raised her 
eyes, and I saw things there which 
amazed me. They were no‘longer the 
eyes of a frightened child. I was 
thrilled with the passion which seemed, 
somehow or other, to have been born 
in their deep-blue depths. 

“Dear Austen,” she said, “I think that 
I care quite enough. But listen. How 
can I say ‘Yes’ to you? Always my 
uncle has been kind, in his way. I 
know, now, that he is worried, har- 
rassed to death, afraid, even, of what 
may happen hour by hour. I could not 
leave him. He would think that I had 
lost faith, that I had gone over to his 
enemies.” 

“Felicia, dear,” I said, “I do not wish 
to be the enemy of any one who is your 
friend. Indeed, your uncle and his 
doings mean so little to më. If they 
are honest, I might be able to help him. 
If he is engaged in transactions of 
which he is ashamed, then it is time that 
you were taken away.” 

“T will never believe that,” she de- 
clared. 
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“Felicia,” I said, “I will tell you why 
I have broken my promise and come to 
London. I believe I told you that I had 
a brother out in Brazil?” 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“Fle wrote, you know, and said that 
he had been staying with the Deloras 
on their estate, and he begged that I 
should call upon your uncle here. Now 
I have had a cable from him. Felicia, 
there is something wrong. You shall 
read the cable for yourself.” 

I gave it to her. She read it word 
by word. Then she read it again, aloud, 
very softly to herself, and finally gave 
it back to me. 

“T do not understand,’ she whis- 
pered. “I do not know why my 
uncle has not communicated with his 
brother.” 

“T am beginning to believe, Felicia,” 
I said, “that I know more than you. I 
tell you frankly I believe that your un- 
cle has kept silence because he is not 
honestly carrying out the business on 
which he was sent to England. Tell 
me exactly, will you? When did he 
arrive from America?” 

She shook her head. 

“Austen,” she said, “you know there 
were some things which I promised to 
keep silent about, and this is one.” 

“At any rate,” I said, half to myself, 
“he could not have been in Paris more 
than three weeks. I do not understand 
how in those three weeks he could have 
obtained such a hold upon you that you 
should come here and do his bidding 
blindly, although you must know that 
some of the things he does are extraor- 
dinary and mysterious.” 

She was obviously distressed. 

“There is something,” she said, “of 
course, which I am not telling you— 
something which I promised to keep 
secret. But, Austen,” she went on, lay- 
ing her fingers upon my coat sleeve, “let 
me tell you this: I am getting more 
and more worried every day. I under- 
stand nothing. The explanations which 
I have had from my uncle grow more 
and more extraordinary. Why we are 
here, why he is still in hiding, why he 
lives in the shadow of such fear day 
by day, I cannot imagine. I am begin- 
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ning to lose heart. Over the telephone 
last night I told him that I must see 
him. He has half promised that I 
shall, to-day or to-morrow. I shall tell 
him, Austen, that I must know more 
about the reasons for all this mystery, 
or I will go back to Madame Quin- 
taine’s. I wrote to her soon after I 
came here, when I was frightened, and 
she told me that she would gladly have 
me back. My uncles have always paid 
her a good deal of money for taking 
care of me.” 

I drew a long breath of relief. 

“Felicia,” I said, “you are talking 
like a dear, sensible little woman. But,” 
I added, “you have not answered my 
question !”” 

She looked away, laughing. 

“Of course you are not in earnest!” 
she exclaimed. 

“Of course I am!” I persisted. 

“You must know,” she said softly, 
“that I could not do a thing like that. 
My uncle has always been so kind to 
m ” 

“But you have only seen him for 
three weeks,’ I interrupted. “Before 
that, he was in Brazil!” 

She was silent for several moments. 

“Well,” she said, “even if it were so, 
he could be very kind to me, couldn’t 
he, even if he was in Brazil and I was 
in Paris? You see, my father was the 
poor one of the family, who died with- 
out any money at all, yet I have always 
had everything in the world I wanted, 
and when I come of age they are go- 
ing to give me a great sum of money. 
It is not that I think about,’ she went 
on, “but they write to me always, and 
they treat me as though I were their 
own daughter. Often they have said 
how they would love to have me come 
to Brazil. I think that it is really 
through their own kindness that they 
let me stay in Paris.” 

“Felicia,” I said, “tell me really how 
much you do know of your uncle—the 
one who is with you now?” 

She shook her head. 

“No,” she said. “I cannot do that. I 
made a promise, and I must keep it. 
But I will promise you this: If I find 
that it is not the truth which I have 
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been told, I will come to you—if you 
want me.” 

I held her hands tightly in mine. 

“You are beginning to have doubts, 
are you not?” I asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” she answered. 
“T don’t know! There are times when 
I am frightened. Austen, I must go, 
now.” 

I looked at the clock. It was almost 
two 0’clock. 

“We couldn’t have lunch together, I 
suppose?” I asked. 

She shook her head, laughing. 

“I had lunch more than an hour 
ago,” she said, “and I haye to meet ma- 
dame at a dressmaker’s. I must go, 
really, Austen.” 

“Can’t I see you again, dear?” 

“I will come into this room, if pos- 
sible, about five,” she said. “Don’t 
come out with me now. It is the lunch- 
eon time in the café, and I am afraid 
of Louis.” 

She flitted away, leaving behind a 
faint odor of violets shaken from the 
skirts she had lifted so daintily as she 
hurried down the few steps. I watched 
her out of sight. Then I opened the 
door myself, and passed out into the 
café. 

Louis, for the first few minutes, was 
not visible, but one of the other head 
waiters procured for me a table in a 
somewhat retired corner of the room. 
My luncheon was already served be- 
fore Louis appeared. For the second 
time, his impassive countenance seemed 
to be disturbed. 

“Back in London, Captain Rotherby,” 
he remarked, with a ghost of his usual 
welcoming smile. 

“Back again, Louis,” I answered 
cheerfully. 

Louis bent over my table. 

“T thought,” he said, “that a gentle- 
_ man never broke his promise!” 

“Nor does he, Louis,” I answered, 
“unless the circumstances under which 
it was given change. I came up from 
the country this morning.” 

“Upon private business?” 
asked. 

“No,” I answered. “Upon the busi- 
ness in which you and Mr. Delora are 
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both interested. Did you know, Louis, 
that I had a brother in Brazil?” 

“What of it, monsieur ?” Louis asked 
sharply. 

For once, I had the best of matters. 
Louis was evidently in a highly nervous 
state, from which I imagined that af- 
fairs connected with their undertaking, 
whatever it might be, had reached a 
critical stage. There were lines under 
his eyes, and he looked about him nerv- 
ously every now and then. 

“My brother,’ I remarked, “first 
wrote to me, begging me to be sure and 
look up Mr. Delora, and to be civil to 
him. I have done this to the best of my 
ability !” 

Louis frowned. 

“Go on,” he said. 

“Last night,” I continued, speaking 
very deliberately, “my brother, who is 
in London, phoned me in Norfolk. He 
told me that he had just received a cable 
from Dicky concerning Mr. Delora. It 
was at his earnest request that I came 
to London this morning. By the way, 
Louis,” I added, “I think that I should 
like some Riz Diane.” 

Louis looked for a moment as though 
he were about to consign my innotent 
desire for Riz Diane to the depths. The 
effort with which he recovered himself 
was really magnificent. He drew a long 
breath, and bowed his acquiescence. 

“By all means, monsieur !”’ 

He called to a waiter, and was partic- 
ular in his instructions as to my order. 
Then he turned back to me. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “you will tell 
me what was in that cable?” 

“I think not, Louis,’ I answered. 
“You see, I really cannot recognize you 
in this matter at all. I must find Mr. 
Delora at once. It is important.” 

“But if he cannot be found?” ‘Louis 
asked quickly. 

“Then I think that the best thing I 
can do,” I continued, after a moment’s 
pause, “is to call at the Brazilian em- 
bassy.” 

I had a feeling that, notwithstanding 
the crowded room and Louis’ attitude 
of polite attention, my life was in dan- 
ger. There flashed something in his 
eyes indescribably venomous. I seemed 
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to see there his intense and passionate 
desire to sweep me from the face of the 
earth. 

“Of course,” I continued, “if I can 
find Mr. Delora, that is what I. would 
really prefer. There is a certain matter 
upon which I must have an explanation 
from him.” 

“Monsieur will not have finished his 
luncheon for twenty minutes or so,” 
Louis said calmly. “At the end of that 
time, I will return.” 

“Always glad to have a chat with 
you, Louis,” I declared. 

“You will not leave,” he asked, “be- 
fore I come back?” 

“Not if you return within a reason- 
able time.” 

Louis bowed, and hurried off. I saw 
him disappear into the service room. 
When he came out into the restaurant 
he was once more discharging his du- 
ties, moving about among his clients, 
supervising, suggesting, bidding fare- 
well to departing guests, and welcom- 
ing new arrivals. A very busy man, 
Louis, for the café was crowded that 
day. I wondered, as I saw him pass 
backward and forward, with that eter- 
nal, and yet not displeasing, smile upon 
his lips, what lay at the back of his 
head concerning me! 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
AN APPOINTMENT WITH DELORA. 


My Riz Diane duly arrived, but was 


served, I noticed, by a different waiter. 


It looked very tempting, and it was 
indeed a dish of which I was particu- 
larly fond, but I realized that it had 
been specially ordered by Louis, and, 
with a sigh, I pushed it to one side. I 
finished my luncheon with rolls and but- 
ter, and took care to procure my coffee 
before- Louis returned. 

“Well,” I asked, as he stopped once 
more before me, “what is it to be? Are 
you going to give me Delora’s address?” 

“That is not the trouble, monsieur,” 
Louis declared. “Mr. Delora is away 
from London.” - 

“T think you will find that he is back 
again, Louis,” I answered. “It was a 
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very interesting trip to Newcastle, but 
it was soon over. He arrived in Lon- 
don with his illustrious companion last 
night.” 

This time I had really astonished 
Louis! He looked at me with a genu- 
ine expression of profound surprise. 

“You are under the impression,” he 
said slowly, “that Mr. Delora has been 
to Newcastle!” 

“That is scarcely the way I look at 
it, Louis,” I answered. “You see, I was 
in Newcastle myself, and saw him.” 


I fancy that Louis’ manner toward ` 


me, from this time onward, acquired a 
new respect, but I recognized the fact 
that there was danger greater than ever 
before under his increasing suavity. 

“Captain Rotherby,” he said, “you 
were not meant to be an idle man. You 
havo CS of which you should make 
use l’ 

“In the meantime,” I retorted, “when 
can I see Mr. Delora?” 

“This afternoon, if you like,” said 
Louis. “Here is his address.” 

He scribbled a few words on a piece 
of paper, and passed it to me. It was 
an out-of-the-way street in Bermond- 
sey, in a quarter of which I was abso- 
lutely ignorant except by repute. 

“Couldn’t we arrange, don’t you 
think, Louis,” I asked, “to have Mr. 
Delora come up here?” 

“You could send down a note and ask 
him,” suggested Louis. “He is staying 
at that address under the name of Hoff- 
meyer.” 

“I will write him a letter,” I decided, 
signing my bill. 

“You will let me know the result?” 
Louis looked at me anxiously. 

“Certainly.” 

I rose to my feet, but Louis did not 
immediately stand aside. 

“Captain Rotherby,” he said, “there is 
one thing I should like to ask you. How 
did you know of Mr. Delora’s projected 
visit to Newcastle?” 

I smiled. 

“Why should I give away my-meth- 
ods, Louis?’ I said. “You know very 
well that the movements of Mr. Delora 
have become very interesting to me. 
You and I are on opposite sides. I cer- 
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tainly do not feel called upon to disclose 
my sources of information.” 

I passed out of the restaurant, and 
ascended to my own room. There I 
drew a sheet of paper toward me, and 
wrote: 

Dear Sir: I trust you will recognize the 
fact that although I am writing to you from 
London, and from the Milan Hotel, I have 
not intentionally broken the compact I made 
with you. The fact is, a somewhat singular 
thing has occurred. My brother—Mr. Rich- 
ard Rotherby—whom you will doubtless re- 
member, and who speaks most gratefully of 
your hospitality in Brazil, has sent me a 
cable on behalf of your brother—Mr. Nicho- 
las Delora. It seems that you have not kept 
him acquainted with your doings here, and 
that you have failed to make use of a cer- 
tain cipher that was agreed upon. He is, 
therefore, exceedingly anxious to know of 
your doings, and has begged me to see you 
at once and report. Will you, for that pur- 
pose, be good enough to grant me a five 
minutes’ interview? 

Sincerely yours, 
Austen ROTHERBY. 

I sealed this letter, and addressed it 
to the very obscure street in Bermond- 
sey which Louis had designated. Then 
I procured a messenger boy, and sent it 
off, with instructions that the bearer 
must wait for an answer. Afterward 
there was little for me to do but wait. 

I tried to see Felicia, but I only suc- 
ceeded in having the door of her rooms 
practically slammed in my face by Ma- 
dame Müller. I was too anxious for a 
reply to my letter to go round to the 
club, so I simply hung about the place, 
smoking and waiting. When, at last, 
the messenger boy came back, however, 
it was only to report a certain amount 
of failure. He had found the right ad- 
_dress, and delivered the note, but the 
gentleman was out, and not expected to 
return till the evening. 

After this, I went to my club, and left 
a request that any notes or messages 
should be sent after me. I cut into a 
rubber of bridge, but I had scarcely fin- 
ished my second game before a tele- 
gram was brought in for me, sent on 
from the Milan. I tore it open. It was 
from Delora: 

Have received your note. Will see you 
at this address ten o’clock this evening. 


I thrust the telegram into my waist- 
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coat pocket, and finished the rubber. 
Soon afterward, I cut out, and took a 
hansom to Claridge’s Hotel. I found 
my brother in, and expecting to hear 
from me. 

“Ralph,” I said, “I can’t bring you 
any news, just now. If you must cable 
Dicky, you had better just cable that we 
are making inquiries. I have an ap- 
pointment to see Delora at ten o'clock 
to-night.” 

“Where is he?” Ralph asked, with 
interest. 

“The address he has sent me is some 
low street in Bermondsey,” I answered. 
“It is absolutely impossible that he 
should have chosen such a place to stay, 
except as a hiding place. I don’t like 
the look of it, Ralph.” 

“Then don’t go,” Ralph said quickly. 
“There is no need for you to run into 
danger for nothing at all.” 

“I am not afraid of that,” I answered. 
“What really bothers me is that I am 
up against a problem which seems in- 
soluble. Frankly, I don’t believe in 
Delora. No man, however secret or im- 
portant his “business might be, would 
descend to such subterfuges. The only 
point in his favor is that this dodging 
about may be all due to political rea- 
sons. I cannot understand his friend- 
ship with the Chinese ambassador.” 

“Can’t you?” Ralph answered. “I 
have been thinking over what you told 
me, Austen, and I fancy, perhaps, I can 
give you a hint. Do you know that at 
the present moment the two most pow- 
erful battleships in the world are being 
built on the Tyne for Brazil?” 

“I know that,” I admitted. “Go on.” 

“What does Brazil want with battle- 
ships of that class?” my brother con- 
tinued. “Obviously, they would be use- 
less to her. She could not man them. 
It would be a severe strain on her 
finances even to -put them into commis- 
sion. I am of opinion that the order 
to build them was given as a specula- 
tion by a few shrewd men in the Bra- 
zilian government, who foresaw unset- 
tled times ahead, and they are there to 
be disposed of to the highest European 
or Asiatic bidder!’ 

I saw Ralph’s point at once. 
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“By Jove!” I exclaimed. “You think, 
then, that Delora is an ambassador over 
here to arrange for the sale of them to 
some other government—presumably to 
China?” 

“Why not?” Ralph asked. “It is 
feasible, and to some extent it explains 
a good deal of what has seemed to you 
so mysterious. There could be no more 
possible purchaser of the battleships 
than China, except, perhaps, Russia; 
and transactions of that sort are always 
attended with a large amount of se- 
crecy.” 

“Of course, if you are on the right 
track,” I admitted, “everything is ex- 
plained, and Delora is justified. There 
is just one thing which I do not under- 
stand, and that is why he should have 
associated with such a pack of thieves 
as the people at the Café des Deux 
Epingles, and why he should be forced 
to make an ally—I had almost said ac- 
compliee—of Louis.” 

“Well, you can’t understand every- 
thing all at once,” Ralph answered. “At 
the same time, if I were you, I would 
try and see if the hint I have given you 
fits in with the rest of the puzzle.” 

“Tl get the truth out of Delora to- 
night!’ I declared. “And, Ralph!” 

“Well?” he asked. 

“T have asked Felicia Delora to mar- 
ry me,” I continued. 

Ralph looked at me doubtfully. 

“Wouldn’t it have been better to have 
had this matter cleared up first?” he 
asked. 

“I couldn’t help it,” I answered. “The 
child is all alone, and it makes my heart 
ache to think what a poor little pawn 
she is in the game these men are play- 
ing. Td like to take her right away 
from it, Ralph, but she is staunch. She 
fancies that she is indebted to her uncle, 
and she will obey his orders.” 

“You can’t think any the worse of 
her for that,’ Ralph remarked. 

“I don’t,’ I answered, sighing, “but 
it makes the position a little difficult.” 

“Come and see me to-morrow morn- 
ing,” Ralph said, “and tell me exactly 
what passes between you and Delora. 
We must cable Dicky some time soon.” 
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“I will,’ I promised, taking up my 
hat. “Good day, Ralph!” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
A NARROW ESCAPE. 


I felt, that night, an unusual desire 
to take all possible precautions before 
leaving the Milan for Bermondsey. I 
wrote a letter explaining my visit and 
my suspicions, and placed it in Ashley’s 
hands. 

“Look here, Ashley,” I said, “I am 
going off on an errand which I don’t 
feel quite comfortable about. Between 
you and me, it is connected with the 


-disappearance of Miss Delora’s uncle. 


I think. it is probable that I shall get into 
trouble, and I want you to promise me 
this: If I am not back here by half-past 
eleven, I want you to take this letter, 
which contains a full statement of ev- 
erything, to Scotland Yard. Either take 
it yourself,” I continued, “or send some 
one absolutely trustworthy with it.” 

The man looked a little serious. 

“Very good, sir,’ he said. “Ill attend 
to it. At the same time, if I might 
make the suggestion, I should take a 
couple of plain-clothes policemen with 
me. It’s a pretty low district to which 
you are going, and one hears of queer 
doings, nowadays.” 

“I am bound to go, Ashley,” I an- 
swered, “but I am not likely to come to 
much grief. I have a revolver in my 
pocket, and I have not studied boxing 
for nothing. I don’t fancy there’s any- 
thing in Bermondsey going to hurt me.” 
- “T hope not, sir,” Ashley answered. 
“At half-past eleven, if I do not hear 
from you, I shall go myself to Scotland 
Yard. 

I nodded. 

“And in the meantime,” I said, 
taxicab, if you please.” 

I drove to the address given me on 
the paper. It was an odd, half-forgot- 
ten street, terminating in a cul-de-sac, 
and not far from the river. The few 
houses it contained were larger than 
the majority of those in the neighbor- 
hood, but were in a shocking state of 
repair. The one at which I eventually 
stopped had a timber yard adjoining, or, 
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rather, attached to-it. I left the taxi- 
cab outside, and made my somewhat 
uncertain way up to the front door. 
Only a few yards from me, a great, 
black dog was straining at his collar, 
and barking furiously. I was somewhat 
relieved when the door was opened. im- 
mediately at my knock. 

“Ts Mr. Hoffmeyer staying here?” I 
asked. 

A little, old man, carrying a tallow 
candle stuck into a cheap candlestick, 
nodded assent, and closed the door after 
me. I noticed, without particular pleas- 
ure, that he also drew the bolts. 

“What do you do that for?” I asked 


sharply. “I shall only be here a few 
minutes. It is not worth while lock- 
ing up.” 


The man looked at me, but said noth- 
ing. He seemed to show neither any 
desire nor any ability for speech. Only, 
as I repeated my question, he nodded 
slowly, as one who barely understands. 

“Mr. Hoffmeyer is in his room,’ he 
said. “He will be glad to see you.” 

I followed him along as miserable a 
passage as ever I saw in my life. The 
walls were damp, and the’paper hung 
down here and there in long, untidy 
patches. The ceiling was barely white- 
washed; the stairs- were uncarpeted. 
The whole place had a most dejected 
and weary appearance. Then he showed 
me into a small sitting room, in which 
one man sat writing at a table. He 
looked up as I entered. It was Delora. 

“Well,” he said, “so this is how you 
keep your promise!” 

“Something has happened since 
then,” I answered. “I have received a 
cable from my brother which we do not 
understand.” 

“A cable from your brother in Bra- 
zil?” he asked slowly. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

Delora turned slowly in his chair, and 
rose to his feet. He was tall and gaunt. 
His face was lined. He had the ap- 
pearance of a man who is driven to bay. 
Yet there was something splendid about 
the way he nerved himself to listen to 
me with indifference. 

“What does he say—your brother ?” 

“This cable is inspired by Nicholas 
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Delora,” I answered. 
will read it to you.” 

I read it to him, word by word. When 
I had finished, he simply nodded. 

“Ts that all?” he asked. 

“That is all,” I answered. “You will 
see that what makes your brother anx- 
ious is that not only have you failed to 
keep your word so far as regards com- 
municating with him, but you have not 
made use of a certain private code ar- 
ranged between you.” 

“The business upon which I am en- 
gaged,” Delora said calmly, “is of great 
importance, but I do not care to be rush- 
ing all the time to the telegraph office. 
Nicholas is a nervous person. In a 
case like this, he should be content to 
wait. However, since he has sought the 
interference of outsiders, I will cable 
him to-morrow morning.” 

“Very well,’ I answered. “I can ask 
no more than that. I, myself, shall go 
to the cable office and send my brother 
a message.” 

“What shall you tell him?” Delora 
asked. 

“T shall tell him that I have seen 
you,’ I answered, “that you are well, 
and that he will hear from you to-mor- 
row morning.” 

“Why cable at all?” Delora asked. 
“Surely, to-morrow morning will be 
soon enough ?” 

“From your point of view, yes,” I 
said. “But there is one other thing 
which I am going to do. I am going to 
say in my cable, that if the news he re- 
ceives from you to-morrow morning is 
not satisfactory, I shall lay the matter 
before the Brazilian legation here, and 
I shall explain why!’ 

Delora’s eyes were like points of fire. 
Nevertheless, his self-restraint was ad- 
mirable. He contented himself, indeed, 
with a low bow. 

“You will tell our friends there,” he 
said slowly, “that you have seen me? 
That I am—you see, I admit that—liv- 
ing practically in hiding, apart from my 
niece? You will also, perhaps, inform 
them of various other little episodes 
with which, owing to your unfortunate 
habit of looking into other people’s busi- 
ness, you have become acquainted ?” 


“Listen, and I 
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“Naturally,” I answered. 

“T think not!” Delora said. 

There was an instant’s silence. I 
looked at Delora, and wondered what 
he meant. He looked at me as a man 
looks at his enemy. 

“May I ask how you intend to pre- 
vent me?” I inquired. 

“Easily,” he answered, with.a slight 
sneer. “There are four men in this 
house who will obey my bidding. There 
are also five modes of exit, two of 
which lead into the river.” 

“T congratulate you,” I said, “upon 
the possession of such a unique lodg- 
ing house.” 

“I can assure you,” he said, “that it 
is more expensive than the finest suite 
in the Milan. Still, what would you 
have? When one has friends who are 
too curious, one must receive them in a 
fitting lodging.” 

“You are a very brave man, Mr. De- 
lora,” I said. 

“Indeed!” he answered dryly. “I 
should have thought that the bravery 
lay in another direction!” 

I shook my head. “I am, I fear, a 
coward. Even when, to-night, I started 


out to keep my appointment with you, I- 


had fears. I was so afraid that I even 
went so far as to insure my safety.” 

“To insure your safety!” he repeated 
softly, like a man who repeats words of 
whose significance he is not assured. 

“T admit it,’ I answered. “It was 
cowardly, and, I am sure, unnecessary. 
But I did it.” 

His face darkened with anger. 

“You have brought an escort with 
you, perhaps?” he said. “You have the 
police outside ?” 

I shook my head. 

“Nothing so clumsy,’ I answered. 
“There is just my taxicab, which won’t 
go away unless it is I who gives the 
order; also, there is a little note I left 
with the hall porter of the Milan, to be 
opened in case I was not back in an 
hour and a half. You see,” I contin- 
ued apologetically, “my nerve has been 
a little shaken lately, and I did not know 
the neighborhood.” 

“You are discretion itself,’ Delora 
said. “Some day I will remember this 
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as a joke against you! . This is your 
own city—London—the most law-abid- 
ing place on earth!” 

“I know it,” I answered, “and yet a 
place is so much what the people who 
live in it may make it. I must confess 
that your five exits, two onto the river, 
would have given me a little shiver if I 
had not known for certain that I had 
made my visit to you safe.” 

Delora tried to smile. As a matter of 
fact, I could see that the man was shak- 
ing with fury. 

“You are a strange person, Captain 
Rotherby,” he said. “If I had not seen 
you bear yourself as a man of courage, 
I should have been tempted to con- 
gratulate your army upon its freedom 
from your active services. You have 
no more to say to me?” 

“Nothing more,” I answered. 

“To-morrow morning at eleven 
o'clock,” Delora said, “you will be ar- 
rested for the attempted murder of 
Stephen Tapilow.” 

“Tt is exceedingly kind of you,” I 
answered, “to give me this warning. I 
will make my arrangements accord- 
ingly.” 

“One thing,’ said Delora, “would 
change the course of fate.” 

“That one thing,” I remarked, “be- 
ing that I should not send this /cable- 
gram?” 

“Exactly!” Delora answered. “In 
which case, you will find your banking 
account the richer by ten thousand 
pounds.” ‘ 

I looked at him steadfastly. 

“What manner of a swindle is this,” 
I asked, “in which you, Louis, poor Bar- 
tot, the Chinese ‘ambassador, and 
Heaven knows how many more, are 
concerned ?” 

“You are an ignorant person to use 
such words!” Delora replied. 

“Tell me, at least,” I begged, “wheth- 
er your niece is implicated in this?” 

“Why do you ask?’ Delora ex- 
claimed. 

“Because I want to marry her,” I an- 
swered. ‘ 

“Do nothing until the day after to- 
morrow, Captain Rotherby, and you 
shall marry her and have a dowry of 
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fifty thousand pounds, besides what her 
Uncle Nicholas will leave her.” 

“You overwhelm me!” I answered, 
turning toward the door. 

He made no movement to arrest my 
departure. Suddenly, I turned toward 
him. Why should I not give him the 
benefit of this one chance? 

“Delora,” I said, “from the moment 
when you disappeared from Charing 
Cross, I have had but one idea con- 
cerning you, and that is that you are 
engaged in some nefarious, if not erim- 
inal, undertaking. I believe so at this 
minute. On the other hand, there is, of 
course, the chance that you may be, as 
you say, engaged in carrying out some 
enterprise, political or otherwise, which 
necessitates these mysterious doings on 
your part. I have no wish to be your 
enemy, or to interfere in any legitimate 
operation. If you care to take me into 
your confidence, you will not find me 
unreasonable.” 

Delora bowed. I caught the gleam 
of his white teeth underneath his black 
mustache. I knew that he had made up 
his mind to fight. 

“Captain Rotherby,” he said, “I am 
much obliged for your offer, but I am 
not in need of allies. Send your cable 
as soon as you will. You will only 
make a little mischief of which you will 
afterward be ashamed.” 

I shrugged my shoulders, and turned 
away. No one came to let me out, but I 
undid the bolts myself, and stepped 
into my taxicab with a little breath of 
relief. Somehow or other, I felt as 
though I had escaped from a danger 
which I could not define, and yet which 
I had felt with every breath I had 
drawn in that damp, unwholesome-look- 
ing house! 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
AN ABORTIVE ATTEMPT, 


Immediately I arrived at my broth- 
er’s hotel, I rang up the hall porter of 
the Milan, and informed him of my 
whereabouts. Afterward, Ralph and I 
concocted a cable to Dicky, for which I 
was thankful that I had not to pay. I 
had now taken Ralph into my entire 
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confidence, and- I found that he took 
very much the same view of Delora’s 
behavior as I did. This is what we 
cabled: 


Have seen Delora. Behavior very mys- 
terious. Is living apart from niece in se- 
crecy. Seen several times with Chinese am- 
bassador. Offered me large bribe refrain 
cabling you till Thursday. Fear something 
wrong. 


“Do you think that you could give 
me a bed here to-night, Ralph?” I asked. 

“By all means, old fellow,” my broth- 
er answered. “To tell you the truth, I 
think you are better here than at the 
Milan. You can have the rooms you 
had the other night.” 

I had had a tiring day, and I dropped 
off to sleep almost as soon as my head 
touched the pillow. I was awakened by 
the sound of the telephone bell close to 
my head. I had no idea as to the time, 
but from the silence everywhere I 
judged that I had been asleep for sev- 
eral hours. I took up the receiver, and 
held it to my ear. 

“Hello!” I exclaimed. 

“Is that Captain Rotherby?” a fa- 
miliar voice asked. 
“Yes!” I said. 

itr” 

“Yes, sir!” the man answered. “I am 
on night duty here. Will you excuse 
my asking you, sir, if you have lent 
your room to any one?” 

“Certainly not!” I replied. “Why?” 

“Its a very odd thing, sir,” he con- 
tinued. “A person arrived here with a 
small bag, a little time ago, and present- 
ed your card—said that you had given 
him permission to sleep in your room. 
I let him go up, but I didn’t feel alto- 
gether comfortable about it, so I took 
the liberty of ringing up Claridge’s to 
see if you were there. I thought that, 
as you were here this evening, you 
would have told us, if you had proposed 
lending it.” 

“You are quite right, Ashley,” I de- 


“That’s Ashley, isn’t 


clared. “I have lent the room to no 
one. You had better go and see who it 
is at once. Shall I come round?” 


“I will ring you up again, sir,” the 
man answered, “as soon as I have been 
upstairs.” 
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“By the way,” I asked, “he didn’t look 
like a Frenchman, did he?” 

“I could not say so,” Ashley replied. 
“T will ring you up in a few minutes. I 
shall go up and inquire into this my- 
self.” 

I sat on the edge of the bed, waiting. 
In less than ten minutes, the telephone 
bell rang again. Once more, I heard 
Ashley’s voice. * 

“T am speaking from your sitting 
room, sir,’ he said. “There is no one 
here, but the room has been opened. 
So far as I can see, nothing has been 
taken, but a bottle of chloroform has 
been dropped and broken upon the 
floor in your bedroom, and I have a 
strong idea that some one left the room 
by the other door as I entered the sit- 
ting room.” 

“Pll come along at once, Ashley,” I 
said—“that is, as soon as I can get 
dressed.” 

“T was wondering, sir,” was the quiet 
reply, “whether I would advise you to 
do so. I did not like the look of the 
man who came, and I am afraid he was 
not up to any good here. He is some- 
where in the hotel now.” 

“You say that nothing has been dis- 
turbed ?” I asked. 

“Nothing at all, sir. 
robbery he came!” 

“T think I can guess what he wanted, 
Ashley,” said I. “Perhaps you are 
right. 4 won’t come till the morning.” 

“Tf anything happens, sir, I will let 
you know,” the man said. “Good night, 
sir!’ 

“Good night, Ashley!” I answered. 

I got back into bed, but I did not im- 
mediately go to sleep again. There was 
no doubt at all that my visitor had come 
at the instigation of Delora, and that 
his object had been to prevent my send- 
ing that cable, which was already on its 
way. 

I got up and saw that my door was 
securely fastened. I am ashamed to 
confess that at that moment I felt a 
tremor of fear! I no longer had the 
slightest doubt that Delora, if not an 
impostor, was engaged in some great 
criminal operation. And Felicia! I 
thought of the matter in every way. It 


It wasn’t for 
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was impossible that Delora could be an 
impostor, pure and simple. Felicia was 
content to travel with him. She knew 
him for her uncle. He must be her un- 
cle, unless she herself had deceived me! 
I felt my blood run cold at the thought. 
I flung it from me. I would have no 
more of it. Felicia, at least, was above 
suspicion ! 

Delora had, perhaps, been led into 
this enterprise, whatever it might be, 
by Louis and his friends. At any rate, 
the morrow was likely to clear things 
up. I was the more convinced of that 
when I remembered that it was for one 
day’s grace only that Delora had begged 
of me. I went to sleep again soon, and 
only woke when my brother’s servant 
called me for my-bath. At half-past 
ten, after a consultation with my broth, 
er, I drove to the Brazilian Embassy. I 
sent in my card, and asked to see Mr. 
Lamartine. He came to me in a few 
minutes. 

“Captain Rotherby!” he exclaimed, 
holding out his hand. “You have some 
news?” 

“T am not sure whether you will call 
it news,” I answered. “I came to see 
you about this man Delora.” 

“Sit down,” said Lamartine. “I only 
wish that you had given me all your 
confidence the other day.” 

“To tell you the truth, I am not sure 
whether I have any to give now. There 
are just one or two facts which seem 
to me so peculiar that I decided to look 
you up.” 

“T am very glad indeed to see you, 
Captain Rotherby. Something is hap- 
pening in connection with this person 
which I am afraid may léad to very 
serious trouble. I know now more than 
I did when I was watching you and 
Miss Delora at Charing Cross Station; 
and, in the course of the day, I hope to 
know more.” 

“T should have washed my hands of 
the whole affair, before now,” I told 
him, “but for the fact that I have re- 
ceived a cable from my brother, who is 
in Rio, concerning these very people. 
He had, first of all, in a letter, asked 
me to look them up. His cable begged 
me, on behalf of an elder brother out 
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there, to find out what Delora was do- 
ing, and report. I gathered that he was 
over here on some special mission, as 
to the progress of which he should have 
made reports to his brother in Brazil. 
He has not done so, nor has he used the 
private code agreed upon between those 
two.” 

“This is very interesting,” Lamartine 
said; “very interesting, indeed!” 

“T came to you,’ I said, “because, 
since the receipt of this cable, I have 
convinced myself that Delora is engaged 
in some sort of underground work, the 
crisis of which must be very close at 
hand. I found him, last night, in a mis- 
erable, deserted sort of building down 
near the river in Bermondsey. He of- 
fered me ten thousand pounds not to 
reply to his brother’s. cable. I think 
that he would have done his best to have 
detained me there but for the fact that 
I had taken precautions before I 
started.” 

“Have you any idea,” Lamartine 
asked, “what the nature of this under- 
ground business is?” 

“I cannot imagine,” I answered, “In 
some way it seems to me that it is con- 
nected with the Chinese ambassador, 
because I have seen them several times 
together. That, however, is only sur- 
mise. I can give you one more piece of 
information,” I added. “The Chinese 
ambassador and Delora have recently 
visited Newcastle.” 

Lamartine smiled. “Our friend De- 
lora has played a great game. Even 
now I cannot tell you whether he has 
played to win or to lose. There is just 
one thing about the mystery I don’t 
know, and that we shall both of us 
know before the day is out. Since you 
have been so kind as to look me up, 
Captain Rotherby,” he went on, “let us 
spend a little time together. Do me the 
honor to lunch with me at the Milan at 
one o'clock.” 

“With Louis?” I asked grimly. 

“I don’t think Louis will hurt us,” 
Lamartine answered. “There is just a 
chance, even, that we may not find him 
on duty to-day.” 

“T will lunch with you with pleasure,” 
I said, “but one thing I must do first.” 
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Lamartine looked at me narrowly. 
=~ “You want to see Miss Delora?” 

It was foolish to be offended. I ad- 
mitted the fact. 

“Well,” he said, “it is natural. Miss 
Delora is a very charming young lady, 
and, so far as I know, she believes in her 
uncle. At the same time, I am not sure, 
Captain Rotherby, that the neighbor- 
hood of the Milan is very safe for you, 
just now.” 

“At this hour of the morning,” I said, 
“one should be able to protect oneself.” 

“Tt is true,’ Lamartine answered. 
“Tell me, Captain Rotherby, at what 
hour did you send that cable last 
night?” 

“At midnight,” I answered. 

Lamartine glanced at the clock. 

“Soon,” he said, “we shall have an 
official cable here, and then things will 
be interesting. Shall we meet, then, at 
the Milan ?” 

“Yes,” I answered. “You don’t feel 
inclined,” I added, “to be a little more 
candid with me? My head has ached 
for a good many days over this busi- 
ness.” 

“A few hours longer won’t hurt you,” 
Lamartine answered, laughing. “I can 
promise you that it will be worth wait- 
ing for.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
DELORA RETURNS. 


At a few minutes before twelve, I 
entered the Milan by the court en- 
trance, and received at once some as- 
tonishing news. Ashley, who came out 
to meet me, drew me at once to one side 
with a little gesture of apology. 

“Mr. Delora has returned, sir,” he 
said. 

For the moment, I had forgotten the 
sensation which Delora’s nonarrival on 
that first evening had made, and which 
had always left behind it a flavor of 
mystery. I could see from Ashley’s 
face that he was puzzled. 

“Ts Mr. Delora with his niece?” I 
asked. 

“They have moved into number 
thirty-five, sir,” Ashley told me. “Mr. 
Delora complained very much of his 
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rooms, said they were too small, and 
threatened to move to Claridge’s. Num- 
ber thirty-five is the best suite we 
have.” 

I stood for a moment, thinking. Ash- 
ley, meanwhile, had retreated to his 
place behind the counter. I approached 
him slowly. 

“Ashley,” I said, “ring up Mr.'De- 
lora and tell him that I have called.” 

Ashley went at once to the telephone. 

“Don’t be surprised,’ I said, “if his 
reply isn’t exactly polite. I don’t think 
he is very well pleased with me just 
now.” 

I strolled away for a few minutes, to 
look into the café, where the waiters 
were preparing for luncheon. There 
was no sign of Louis. When I re- 
turned, Ashley leaned forward to me 
from the other side of the desk. 

“Mr. Delora wishes you to come up, 
sir,” he said. 

I was a little surprised, but I moved 
promptly to the elevator. 

My knock at Delora’s door was an- 
ə swered by a dark-faced valet. He ush- 
ered me into a large and very handsome 
sitting room. Felicia and Delora were 
standing, talking together, near the 
mantelpiece. They both ceased at my 
entrance, but I had an instinctive feel- 
ing that I had been the subject of their 
conversation. 

Felicia greeted me timidly. There 
were signs,of tears in her face, and I 
felt that by some means or other this 
man had been able to reassert his influ- 
ence over her. 

Delora himself was a changed being. 
His slight, black imperial was trimmed 
to a point, his mustache upturned with 
a distinctly foreign air. He wore a 
wonderful pin in his carefully arranged 
tie and a tiny piece of red ribbon in 
his buttonhole. The manicure, whom 
I had met in the passage, had evidently 
just left him, for, as I entered, he was 
regarding his nails thoughtfully. He 
did not offer me his hand. Instead, he 
stared at me, with a certain restrained 
insolence. 

“I should be glad to know, Captain 
Rotherby,” he said calmly, “to what I 
owe this intrusion?” 
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“Tam sorry that you look upon it in 
that light, sir,” I answered. “My visit, 
as a matter of fact, was intended for 
your niece.” 

She took a step toward me, but De- 
lora’s outstretched arm barred her 
progress. 

“My niece is very much honored,” he 
said, “but her friends and acquaint- 
ances are mine. You were so good as 
to render me some service on our ar- 
rival at Charing Cross, a few days ago, 
but you have, since then, presumed upon 
that service to an unwarrantable ex- 
tent.” 

“T am sorry that you should think 
so,” I answered, 

“I did not know,” Delora continued, 
“that the young men of your country 
had spare time enough to devote them- 
selves to other people’s business in the 
way that you have done. I came to this 
country upon a peculiar and compli- 
cated mission, intrusted to me by my 
own government. The chief condition 
of success was that it should be per- 
formed in secrecy. You were only a 
chance acquaintance, and how on earth 
you should have had the impertinence 
to associate yourself with my doings I 
cannot imagine! But the fact remains 
that you made my task more difficult, 
and, in fact, at one time seriously en- 
dangered its success. Not only that, 
but you have chosen to ally yourself 
with those whose object it has been to 
wreck my undertaking. Yet, with the 
full knowledge of these things, you have 
had the supreme impudence to force 
your company upon my niece—to even, 
I understand, pay her your addresses!” 

“The dowry of fifty thousand pounds 
——” I began. 

He stretched out his hand with a 
commanding air. 

“We will not allude to that, sir. I 
was forced to make an attempt to bribe 
you, I admit, but it was under very dif- 
ficult circumstances. As it is, I am 
only thankful that you declined my of- 
fer.. I have arranged matters so that 
your cable shall do me no harm. It 
has precipitated matters by twenty-four 
hours, but that is no one’s loss and my 
gain. When I heard your name sent 
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up, I could scarcely believe my ears ; but 
since you are here, since you have ven- 
tured to pay this call, I wish to inform 
you, on behalf of my niece and myself, 
that we consider your further acquaint- 
ance undesirable in the extreme.” 

The man’s deportment was magnifi- 
cent. But for the fact that I had, long 
ago, lost all faith in him, I should have 
felt, without the shadow of a doubt, 
that I had made a supreme fool of my- 
self. But, as it was, my faith was only 
shaken. The hideous possibility that I 
had made a mistake was there like a 
shadow, but I could not accept it as a 
certainty. 

“Mr. Delora,” I said, “from one point 
of view I am very glad to hear you 
speak like this. Jf I have been mis- 
taken in supposing that your extraordi- 
nary behavior in London 2 

“But what the devil has my extraor- 
dinary behavior got to do with you?” 
Delora demanded, with the first note of 
anger in his tone which he had shown. 

“My interest was for your niece, sir,” 
I answered. 

“My niece does not require your pro- 
tection or your interest,” he stormed. 
“It seems to me that you have chosen a 
queer way to return the hospitality 
which it was our pleasure to extend to 
your brother in Brazil. I have still a 
busy morning, sir, and I have seen you 
for this one reason only: To have you 
clearly understand that we—my niece 
and I—do not find your further ac- 
quaintance desirable.” 

She made another little movement to- 
ward me, and by doing so came into 
the light. I saw that her eyes were 
red with weeping, and, notwithstanding 
an angry exclamation from Delora, she 
held out her hands to me. 

“Capitaine Rotherby,” she said, “I 
believe—I do, indeed—that you have 
acted out of kindness to me. My uncle, 
as you see, is very angry. What he has 
said has not been from my heart, but 
from his. Yet, as you know, I must 
obey !” 

I raised her fingers to my lips, and 
smiled into her face. 

“Felicia,” I said, “do not be afraid. 
This is not the end!” 
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Delora turned to the servant whom 
he had summoned. 

“Show this gentleman out, Francois,” 
he said coldly. 


Lamartine was a few minutes late. 
He drove up in a large touring car with 
an elderly gentleman, who remained in- 
side, and with whom he talked for a 
few minutes earnestly before he joined 
me. 

“You forgive me?” he asked, as he 
handed his hat and cane to an attendant. 
“The chief kept me talking. He brought 
me down here himself.” 

I nodded. 

“Tt is of no consequence,” I said. “I 
have some news for you.” 

“Nothing,” Lamartine declared, pass- 
ing his arm through mine, “will surprise 
me. 

“Delora is here,’ I said, “with his 
niece !” 

Lamartine stopped short. 

“Under his own name?” he asked. 
“Do you mean that he has thrown off 
all disguise? That he is here as Mau- 
rice Delora?” 

“T never knew his first name,” I an- 
swered, “but he is here as Delora, right 
enough. He has taken the largest suite 
in the court, and for the last quarter of 
an hour he has been lecturing me in 
beautiful style.” 

“He is magnificent!” Lamartine said 
softly. “If he can keep it up for twen- 
ty-four hours longer, he who has been 
practically a beggar for ten years will 
be worth a great fortune!” 

“So that was the stake!’ 

“A worthy one, is it not so, my 
friend?” Lamartine declared. 

“Does he win?” 

“Heaven knows! Unless something 
turns up, I should say that it was very 
likely.” 

We entered the café. When Louis 
saw us arrive together, he stood for a 
moment motionless upon the floor. His 
eyes seemed to question us with swift 
and fierce curiosity. Had we arrived 
together? Was this a chance meeting? 
How much was either in the other’s 
confidence? These things and many 
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others he seemed to ask. Then he came 
slowly toward us. 

A ray of sunshine, streaming through 
the glass roof of the courtyard and re- 
flected through the window, lay across 
the floor of the café. As Louis passed 
over it, I saw a change in the man. Al- 
ways colorless, his white cheeks were 
graven now with deep, cobwebbed 
lines. His eyes seemed to have receded 
into his head. His manner lacked that 
touch of graceful and not unbecoming 
confidence which one had grown to ad- 
mire. 

“What can I do for you, gentlemen?” 
he asked, with a little bow. “A table 
for two—yes? This way.” 

We followed him to a small table. 

“Monsieur had good sport in the 
country?” he asked me. 

“Excellent, Louis! How are things 
in town?” 

Louis shrugged his shoulders, and 
glanced around. 

“As one sees,” he answered, “here we 
are fortunate. Here we are always busy. 
We turn people away all the time, be- 
cause we prefer to serve well our old 
customers.” 

“Louis,” I said, “you are wonderful!” 

“What will the gentlemen eat?” asked 
Louis. 

I looked at Lamartine, and Lamar- 
tine looked at me. The same thought 
was in the minds of both of us. Curi- 
ously enough, we felt a certain delicacy 
in letting Louis perceive our dilemma! 

“Those cold grouse look excellent,” 
Lamartine said to me, pointing to the 
sideboard. 

“Cold grouse are very good,” Louis 
assented. “I will have one specially 
prepared and sent up.” 

Lamartine shook his head. 

“Bring the dish over here, and let us 
look at them, Louis,” he said. 

Louis obeyed him. There was no 
alternative. Lamartine, without hesita- 
tion, coolly took one of the birds onto 
his own plate. 

“Our luncheon is arranged for, 
Louis,” he said. “Let a waiter bring 
us a dish and carver. I like to do the 
carving myself.” 

“But certainly !” Louis assented, and, 
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calling a waiter, he glided away. Lamar- 
tine and I exchanged glances. 

“I fancy we are pretty safe with this 
bird,” he remarked. 

“Absolutely,” I answered. “He nev- 
er had the ghost of a chance to tamper 
with it.” 

Lamartine served the grouse, and 
leaned across the table to me. 

“Captain Rotherby,” he said, “I think 
I will tell you now why, notwithstand- 
ing the risk of Monsieur Louis, I asked 
you to lunch with me here at this res- 
taurant. And look! See who comes!” 

He laid his fingers upon my coat 
sleeve. I turned my head. Felicia was 
entering the room—Felicia, exquisitely 
dressed as usual, walking with a soft 
rustle of lace—delightful, alluring; and 
in her wake Delora himself, tall, well 
groomed, aristocratic, looking around 
him with mild, but slightly bored, inter- 
est. Louis was piloting them to a table, 
the best in the place. We watched them 
seat themselves. Delora, through a 
horn-rimmed eyeglass, studied the 
menu. Felicia, drawing off her gloves, 
looked a little wearily out into the busy 
courtyard. So they’ were sitting when 
the thing happened which Lamartine, I 
believe, had expected, but which, for 
me, was the most wonderful thing that 
had yet come to pass amid this tangle 
of strange circumstances! 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
AT BAY. 


The entrance of these two persons 
into the room, apart from its astonish- 
ing significance to us, seemed to incite 
a certain amount of interest among the 
ordinary throng. My lady of the tur- 
quoises wore a dark-blue, closely-fitting 
gown, which only a Paris tailor could 
have cut, a large and striking hat, and 
a great bunch of red roses in the front 
of her dress. But, after all, it was 
upon her companion, not upon her, that 
our regard was riveted. 

He was dressed with the neat exacti- 
tude of a Frenchman. He wore a red 
ribbon in his buttonhole. His white 
hair and mustaches were perfectly ar- 
ranged. He leaned heavily upon a 
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stick, and had the appearance of a man 
prematurely aged, as though by an ill- 
ness or some great suffering. His tone, 
as he turned to his companion, was 
courteous enough, but querulous. 

“My dear,” he said, “this place is full 
of drafts. We must find a table over 
there by the palm.” 

He pointed with his stick, and it was 
just at this moment that Louis, round- 
ing the corner from a distant part of 
the room, came face to face with them. 
Once before, during the last twenty- 
four hours, I had been struck with the 
pallor of Louis’ expression. This time, 
he stood quite still in the middle of the 
floor, as though he had seen a ghost! 

He was close to a pillar, and I saw his 
hand suddenly go out to it, as though in 
search of support. His breath was 
coming quickly. From where I sat, I 
could see the little beads of sweat break- 
ing out upon his forehead. 

“Monsieur !” he exclaimed. 

The newcomer turned to look at him. 
For a moment he seemed puzzled. It 
was as though some old memory were 
striving to reassert itself. 

“My man,” he said to Louis, “surely 
I know your face? You have been here 
a long time, haven’t you?” 

“Ten years, sir,” Louis answered. 
“Permit me!” 

He gave them a table not far away 
from mine. The memory of his face, 
as he preceded them down the room, 
never left me. I glanced instinctively 
toward Delora. His back was turned 
to the entrance of the restaurant, and 
he had apparently seen nothing. Fe- 
licia, on the contrary, sat as though she 
were turned to stone. I saw her lean 
over and whisper to her companion. A 
little murmur of excitement broke from 
Lamartine’s lips. 

“This,” he murmured, “is amazing! 
The girl is a fool to bring him here. 
She must know that Louis is in it!” 

“Who is the man?” I asked. 

Lamartine looked at me with a curi- 
ous expression in his dark eyes. 

“Do you mean to say that you cannot 
gùess?” he asked. 

I shook my head. 

“Only that he must be some relation 
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to Delora,”’ I declared. “There has 
been no time, though, for his brother to 
get across from South America.” 

Lamartine smiled. 

“You are dull,” he said. “But watch! 
What is going to happen now, I won- 
der ?” 

Delora had risen to his feet. He had 
the look of a man who has received a 
shock. He brushed past some people 
who were taking their places at a table, 
without remark or apology. He passed 
my companion and myself without even, 
I believe, being conscious of our pres- 
ence. He walked straight to the table 
where the two newcomers sat. I saw 
his hand fall upon the shoulder of the 
other man. 

“Ferdinand!” he said. 

The lady of the turquoises was lean- 
ing forward in her place, as though to 
push Delora away. A few feet in the 
background, Louis was hovering. 

“Ferdinand,” I heard Delora repeat, 
“what are you doing here? Who is this 
person? You know that you are not 
well enough to travel.” 

The older man looked at him with a 
slightly puzzled air. There was a cer- 
tain vacuity in his expression, for which 
one found it hard to account. 

“You!” he murmured, as though per- 
plexed. “Why, this is not Paris, Mau- 
rice? f 

Louis had glided a little nearer to the 
table. My lady of the turquoises half 
rose to her feet. Her blue eyes were 
fierce with anger. She looked as though 
she would have struck Delora. 

“You shall not take him away!” she 
cried. “Don’t have anything to say to 
them!” she added, bending down to her 
companion. “You are not safe with 
any one except me!” 

Delora turned toward her with an 
angry exclamation. 

“Madame,” he said, “this gentleman 
is my relative, and he is ill. He is cer- 
tainly not in a condition to be traveling 
about the country with—with you!” 

Her self-control was beginning to 
evaporate. She addressed him shrilly. 
People at the surrounding tables were 
beginning to observe the unusual con- 
versation. 
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“What then?” she cried. “Is he not 
safer with me than you? How about 


Henri—Henri, who came over here be- 
cause we had been deceived, he and I— 
poor Henri, who died?” 

“This,” Delora muttered, “is your re- 
venge, then!” 

“It is my revenge, and I mean to 
have it,” she answered, “This after- 
noon you will see.’ 

Louis advanced and bowed to the 
man, who still sat at the table, looking 
a little puzzled, and with his eyes still 
fixed upon Delora. 

“Monsieur,” he said, 
luncheon ?” 

There was an instant’s pause. I fan- 
cied that I saw something pass between 
Louis and Delora. The latter turned 
away with a little shrug of the shoul- 
ders. 

“Presently will be time,” he said. 
“We will speak together, all three of 
us, before you leave.” 

The woman struck the table with the 
palm of her hand. 

“There is nothing which you need 
say!” she exclaimed. “It is finished, 
this fine scheme of yours! See, he is 
here himself. This afternoon, we go 
to warn those whom you would rob!” 

Once more that look flashed between 
Louis and Delora, and this time there 
was borne in upon me the swift con- 
sciousness of what it might mean. De- 
lora returned to his place opposite Fe- 


“shall I serve 


licia. I bent across the table to Lamar- 
tine. 
“Lamartine,” I said, “there was a 


man who came here once—a compan- 
ion of that woman—Bartot. He came 
to make trouble with Louis, and he 
dined here once. He dined nowhere 
else on earth!” 

Lamartine was suddenly grave. 

“Would Louis dare!” he muttered. 

“Why not?” I answered. “See, Louis 
is watching us, even now!” 

Lamartine half rose from his seat. I 
pushed him back. 

“No!” I said. “It is not for you! It 
is I who will arrange this thing.” 

I left my place, and walked toward 
the table where the two were sitting. I 
saw Delora lay down his knife and fork 
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and watch me with fixed, intent gaze. 
I saw Louis’ lips twist into a snarl. He 
glided to the table even as I did. I 
held out my hand to the woman. 

“You have not forgotten me, I 
hope?” I asked. “I am very glad in- 
deed to see you in London.” 

She gave me her_ hand, and smiled 
her most bewitchifg smile, I turned 
and stared at Louis. He had no alter- 
native but to fall back a pace or two. 

“Madame,” I said, bending toward 
her, “it was here that Bartot came and 
dined. I have heard it whispered that 
it is not safe to eat here if you are not 
a friend of Louis’ !” 

For a moment she failed to grasp the 
significance of my words. Then the 
color died slowly out of her cheeks. 
Her face was like the face of an old 
woman. Fear had come suddenly, and 
she was haggard. 

“You mean that he would dare, mon- 
sieur?” she said. 

“Tt is easy,” I answered. “A dozen 
or more of these waiters are his crea- 
tures. From what I have heard, I gath- 
er that your visit here with this gentle- 
man is, for a purpose inimical to some 
scheme in which Delora and Louis are 
interested. I warn you that if it is so, 
you had better change your mind about 
lunching.” 

“We will go at once!” she answered. 
“You are very kind. I came to confront 
Louis, and that other with me,” she 
declared, nodding vigorously at her 
companion. “I came because I would 
have them understand who it was that 
had ruined their plans, because they 
made use of me—of Bartot and me— 
and threw us aside like gloves that were 
finished with. But it was a foolish 
thing to do, monsieur. I see that, and I 
thank you, now, for your warning.” 

She gathered her things together for 
her departure, and leaned across toward 
her companion. What she said to him 
I do not know, for I returned to my 
place. 


“They will not eat,” I whispered to 


Lamartine. “Tell me, who is the man?” 
“Hush!” Lamartine said. _ “Look 
there!” 


Apparently, angry words had been 
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passing between Felicia and Delora. 
She had risen to her feet, notwithstand- 
ing his efforts to detain her, swept past 
my table with scarcely a glance, and 
made her way to where the two latest 
arrivals were sitting. She stooped 
down toward the man, and talked to 
him earnestly for several moments. All 
the time, he looked at her with the puz- 
zled, half-vacant expression of a child 
who is confronted with something 
which it does not understand. Delora 
had risen to his feet, and stood nerv- 
ously clutching his napkin in his hand. 
Louis hurried up to him, and they 
talked together for a moment. 

“At all costs,” I heard Louis say, 
“she must be taken away. They will 
not remain here to eat. Rotherby has 
warned them. See how he is looking 
at her! It is not safe!” 

Something more passed between them 
in a low tone. Delora glanced at his 
watch, and then at the clock. Finally, 
he crossed the room to where his niece 
was standing, and laid his hand upon 
the man’s shoulder. 

“Ferdinand,” he said, “I am glad to 
see that you are better. Come up to my 
rooms for a few minutes.” 

At the sound of his voice, something 
seemed to come back to the face of the 
older man. He rose slowly to his feet. 
I could see his white fingers trembling, 
but his eyes filled suddenly with a new 
and stronger light. 

“You!” he exclaimed. “Yes, I am 
here to talk to you! It had better be 
at once. Lead the way!” 

I saw Delora look toward the lady 
of the turquoises. He made some re- 
mark which I failed to overhear. 

“This lady is my companion,” I heard 
the other say. “She has been very kind 
to me—kinder, I am afraid as a stran- 
ger, than others have been on whom I 
should have relied. She will accom- 
pany us. She does not leave me.” 

Then the four of them turned toward 
the door. Lamartine jogged my shoul- 
der, and I, too, rose. Behind, Louis 
was hovering, watching their departure 
with a nervous anxiety which he could 
not conceal. Lamartine and I went out 
close upon their heels. 
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“A new move, Louis?” I asked, as I 
passed. 

“The last, monsieur,” 
swered, with a bow. 


Louis an- 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE UNEXPECTED. 


7 


The entrance to the Milan Court was 
small and unimposing, compared with 
the entrance to the hotel proper. I 
reached it to find some confusion reign- 
ing. -A tall, gray-bearded man was 
talking anxiously to the hall porter. Fe- 
licia, standing a little apart, was look- 
ing around with an air of bewilderment. 
My lady of the turquoises was standing 
by the side of the elevator, with her 
arm drawn through her companion’s. 
Lamartine no sooner saw the face of 
the man who was in conversation witht 
the hall porter than he sprang forward. 

“Your excellency!” he exclaimed. 

“Where is Delora?” asked the stran- 

er. : 

“He was here but five seconds ago,” 
Lamartine answered. “He must have 
left the door as you entered it!” 

The man who was standing with my 
lady of the turquoises turned suddenly 
round, 

“Delora!” he exclaimed. “That is my 
name! I am Ferdinand Delora! My 
brother Maurice was here a moment 
ago. You are Signor Vanhallon, are 
you not?” he continued. “You must 
remember me! You are the Brazilian 
ambassador !” 

The ambassador grasped him by the 
hand. 

“My dear Delora,” he said, “of course 
I remember you! What is the meaning 
of all this mystery?” 

Lamartine stepped quickly forward. 

“Can't you see what it all means?” he 
exclaimed. “Ferdinand Delora, here, 
arrives in Paris on a secret mission to 
England. There, for some reason— 
who knows what?—he falls ill. There 
comes to London Maurice Delora with 
some papers, playing his part. Maurice 
Delora was here a moment ago. His 
game is up, and he is evidently gone. 
The one thing to be feared is that we 
are too late!” 
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The ambassador turned swiftly to the 
new Delora, who was looking from one 
to the other with the pained, half-va- 
cant expression of a child. 

“Delora,” he exclaimed, “how comes 
it that you have let your brother inter- 
vene? Did you not understand how 
secret your mission was to be? How 
important ?” 

The man shook his head slowly. 

“I am sorry,” he said. “I have been 
ill. I know nothing. There was an 
accident in Paris. I have no papers 
any longer. Maurice has them all.” 

My lady of the turquoises plunged 
into the conversation. 

“But it has been a wicked conspir- 
acy!” she cried. “Monsieur, here,” she 
added, clutching his arm, “was drugged 
and poisoned. Since then, he has been 
like a child. He was left to die, but I 
found him, I brought him here. And, 
meanwhile, that wicked brother has 
been playing his part—using, even, his 
name.” 

I went to Felicia. 

“Felicia,” I said, “it is you who can 
clear this up. The time has come when 
you must speak.” 

Felicia was standing with her hands 
clasped to her head, looking from one 
to the other of the speakers, as though 
she were trying in vain to follow the 
sense of what she said. At my words, 
she turned to me a little piteously. She 
was beginning to understand, but she 
had not realized the whole truth yet. 

“The lady over there,’ she said, 
pointing to my lady of the turquoises, 
“has spoken the truth. Uncle Ferdi- 
nand was ill when he arrived in Paris. 
He stayed with us—that is, my Uncle 
Maurice and me—in the Rue d’Haute- 
ville. He seemed to get worse all the 
time, and was worried because of some 
business in London which he could not 
attend to. Then it was arranged that 
my Uncle Maurice should take his place 
and come over here, only no one was 
to know that it was not Ferdinand him- 
self. It was secret business for the 
Brazilian government. I do not know 
what it was about, but it was very im- 
portant.” 

“Your Uncle Maurice, then,” I said, 
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“was the uncle who lived in Paris— 
whom you knew best?” 

She nodded. 

“Yes! I have had to call him Ferdi- 
nand over here. It was hateful, but 
they all said that it was necessary.” 

An automobile drew up outside. The 
Chinese ambassador stepped out with 
more haste than I had ever seen him 
use, and by his side a man in dark 
clothes and silk hat, whom, from the 
first, I suspected of being a bank man- 
ager. The Brazilian minister welcomed 
them on the threshold. 

“You are looking for Delora?” he 
asked. 

The Chinese ambassador looked 
around at the little circle. His face was 
emotionless, yet he spoke with a haste 
which was unusual. 

“Tt is true that I seek him,” he said. 
“This morning he has cashed a check 
for two hundred thousand pounds. I 
do not understand. There is a part of 
our bargain which he has not kept.” 

A gleam of intelligence flitted into 
the face of the newly discovered Delora. 
He stepped forward. 

“It is in order,” he said. “You have 
taken over from my brother, who rep- 
resents the Brazilian government, two 
new battleships.” 

“That is so,” his excellency answered, 
“but I want the indemnity of your am- 
bassador.” 

“T cannot give it you,” the Brazilian 
ambassador declared, “until I have re- 
ceived the money.” 

“Where is Delora?’’ some one asked. 

We looked around. The same suspi- 
cion was in the minds of all of us. De- 
lora had fled! I drew my arm through 
Felicia’s, and led her to the elevator. 

“Dear,” I said, “you must come up- 
stairs with me.” 

She clung to me a little hysterically. 

“What do they mean?” she said. “It 
is not true that my uncle has been 
working for the government?” 

“It is true enough,” I answered. 
“The only point for doubt is what he 
has done with the money he received 
on their account. Your Uncle Ferdi- 
nand was the person who was intrusted 
with the plans and commission. For 
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some reason or other, your Uncle Mau- 
rice has carried it through and, to tell 
you the truth, I believe he has gone off 
with the money. If you take my ad- 
vice, you will bring your Uncle Ferdi- 
nand upstairs, and the lady who is with 
him, if you like, and let the others fight 
it out.” 

She took my advice. The new De- 
lora was exhausted, and without any 
complete comprehension of what had 
taken place. Felicia busied herself at- 
tending to him. Then a sudden idea 
struck me. I opened the door of the 
further bedchamber softly, and stood 
face to face with Delora. There was a 
quick flash, and I looked into the muzzle 
of a revolver. Delora was apparently 
preparing for flight. He had changed 
his clothes, and a small hand bag, ready 
packed, was upon the bed. 

He hurled at me a vicious oath. 

“So it’s you, you interfering English- 
man!” he cried. “There’s no one Pd 
sooner send to perdition !” 

I stood quite still. I could not exactly 
see what was best to be done, for the 
man’s hand was steady, and I scarcely 
saw how I could escape if he pressed the 
trigger. 

“They are looking for you every- 
where,” I said. “The sound of that 
revolver would fill your room.” 

“Do you think I don’t know it?” he 
answered. “Do you think you would 
not have had a bullet through your fore- 
head before now, if I had not been sure 
of it?” 

“Put your revolver down, and talk 
sense!” I said. “I am interested in no 
one except your niece.” 

“Tt’s a lie!’ he answered. 
through you I’m in this hole!” 

“Well, here’s a chance for you,’ I 
said. “They are all of them down at 
the court entrance. Probably some of 
them are on their way up now. Turn 
to the left and take the other elevator. 
Leave the hotel by the Embankment en- 
trance.” 

“And walk into a trap!” he snarled. 

“Upon my honor, I know of none,” I 
answered. “It is exactly as I have 
said.” 

I knew from his face that he had 
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forgotten the other elevator. He 
snatched up his hat and disappeared. I 
returned to the sitting room, and, al- 
though I had made no promise, the 
consciousness of my escape kept me si- 
lent as to having seen him. Felicia was 
sitting on the sofa, talking to her uncle. 
My lady of the turquoises, with a tri- 
umphant smile upon her lips, was occu- 
pying the easy-chair. 

Felicia rose at once, and drew me to 
the window. 

“Capitaine Rotherby,” she said, “I 
fear that you will never forgive me or 
believe me—perhaps it does not matter 
so very much—but you see I have seen 
no one but my Uncle Maurice since I 
was at school. He used to visit me 
there. He was always kind. Uncle 
Ferdinand came as a stranger. I knew 
nothing of.him, except that he was ta- 
ken il. How he met with his illness 
no one told me. Then Uncle Maurice 
came to me one night, and said that his 
brother had come to Europe on a won- 
derful secret mission, and that now he 
was too ill to go on with it, it must be 
carried through for the honor of the 
family. He meant to call himself Fer- 
dinand Delora, and to come to England 
and do his best, and I was to come with 
him and hold my peace, and help him 
where it was possible. I begin to un- 
derstand, now, that, somehow or other, 
this poor Ferdinand was ill-treated, and 
that Uncle Maurice took his place, 
meaning to steal the money he received. 
But I did not know that. Indeed, I did 
not know it!” she said, sobbing. 

I passed my arm around her waist. 

“Felicia, dear,” I said, “who would 
doubt it? Let them fight this matter 
out between them. It is nothing to us. 
You are here, and you remain!” 

She came a little closer into my arms 
with a sigh of content. My lady of 
the turquoises laughed outright. 

“You are fickle, monsieur !” she ex- 
claimed. “But there, the poor child is 
young, and she needs some one to look 
after her. Listen! What is that?” 

We all heard it—the sound of a shot 
in the corridor. I kept Felicia back for 
the moment, but the others were already 
outside. The waiter and the valet had 
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rushed out of the service room. A 
chambermaid, with her apron over her 
head, ran screaming along the corridor. 
There in the middle of the passage lay 
Delora, flat on his back, with his hands 
thrown out and a smoking revolver by 
his side. 

I did then what might seem to be a 
callous thing. I left them all crowding 
around the body of the dead man. I 
let even Felicia be led back to her room 
by her companion. I took the elevator 
downstairs, and made my way to the 
café. 

“Where is Louis?” I asked the first 
waiter I saw. 

“He is away for a minute or two, sir,” 
the man answered. 

Almost as he spoke, Louis entered 
from the farther end of the restaurant. 
He did not see me, and I noticed that 
his fingers were arranging his tie, and 
that, as he passed a mirror, he glanced 
at his shirt front. When I came face 
to face with him, he was breathing fast, 
as though he had been running. 

“Louis,” I said, “five flights of stairs 
are trying at our time of life!” 

He looked at me blankly, and as one 
who does not comprehend. 

“Five flights of stairs, monsieur!” he 
repeated. 

I nodded. 

“T, myself, came down by the eleva- 
tor,’ I said. “Louis, Delora is lying in 
the corridor outside his rooms with a 
bullet through his forehead. I am won- 
dering whether he shot himself, or 
whether ie 

“Or whether what?” 
softly. 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“After all,” I said, “I suppose the 
truth will come out. Have you any 
idea, I wonder, where those two hun- 
dred thousand pounds are?” 

“I, monsieur!” Louis held out his 
hands. ‘Delora has had several hours 
to dispose of them. If he had taken 
my advice, he would have been flying 
to the south coast in his motor by now. 
As to the money—well, it may be any- 
where.” 

“It may, Louis!” I admitted. 

“Delora was a bungler,” Louis said 


Louis asked 
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slowly. “The game was in his hands. 
Even the reappearance of his brother 
was not serious. He was carrying out 
a perfectly legitimate transaction, in 
which no one could interfere.” 

“Excepting,” I remarked, “that he 
proposed to retain the proceeds of this 
sale of his.” 

“That would have been hard to prove, 
if he had chosen to assert the contrary,” 
said Louis. ‘Vanhallon would have had 
little enough to say, if the money had 
passed into his hands.” 

“And the Chinese ambassador ?” 

“His documents would have been 

good enough,” Louis replied. “He has 
the ships. He has value for his money. 
There was no need for Delora to have 
despaired. His behavior during this 
last hour has been the behavior of a 
child. Monsieur will pardon me!” 
_ Louis glided away, and I saw him 
smilingly escorting a party of late 
guests to their places. I stood where I 
was and watched him. To me, the man 
was something amazing! I firmly be- 
lieved, even at that moment, that he 
had, safely hidden, part, if not the 
whole, of the proceeds of this gigantic 
scheme of fraud. I believed, too, that 
lis had been the hand which had killed 
Delora. And there he was, within a 
few minutes of the time when the 
tragedy had happened, waiting upon his 
guests, consulted about the vintages of 
wines, suggesting dishes! Upstairs 
Delora lay, with a little blue mark upon 
his temple! It was the survival of the 
fittest, in crime, as well as in the other 
things of life! 

I retraced my steps upstairs. The 
Chinese ambassador, Vanhallon, and 
Lamartine were deep in conversation in 
the dead man’s sitting room. I was 
admitted to their confidence after a few 
minutes’ hesitation. A draft for one 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds had 
been found upon the dead man, but 
notes to the value of forty thousand 
pounds were missing! They looked at 
me a little curiously as I entered, and 
Lamartine explained the situation to 
me. 

“We were wondering about the 
young lady,” he said. 
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“Then you need wonder no longer!” 
I said dryly. “I give my word for it 
that she is ignorant of this scheme. She 
believed that her uncle was honestly 
attempting to carry out the plans for 
which his brother came to Europe; and, 
as for searching for the money among 
her belongings, you might as well fly!” 

“Where, then,” Vanhallon demanded, 
“has it gone to? He has had so little 
time.” 

I opened my lips, and closed them. 
After all, I had gained my end, and I 
had realized a little the folly of med- 
dling with things which did not concern 
me. So I held my peace. I sat down 
by the side of my lady of the tur- 
quoises. 

“Tell me,” I said, “how did you find 
him? And where? Has he been ill, or 
what is the matter?” 

I moved my head toward where De- 
lora was sitting. The placid, childlike 
expression still remained with him. 
The tragedy which had happened only 
a few yards away had left him un- 
moved. 

“T heard all about him from Henri,” 
she said. “The scheme, originally, was 
his. Then they tried to hurry things 
through without us—without my man 
Henri, of whom they had made use. 
Henri came to London, and he died 
here! That much I know. How much 
more there is to be told, who can say? 
But I said to myself, ‘I will be re- 
venged!’ I knew the hospital to which 
he had been taken—a private hospital, 
from which few ever come out! But I 
went there, and I swore that I was his 
daughter. I frightened them all, for I 
knew that he had been drugged and 
poisoned till his brain had nearly given 
way. They thought him harmless, and 
they let him_come with me. I brought 
him to England. I brought him here.” 

“And now?” I asked. 

“Now I must go back,” she answered, 
“but at least Henri is avenged!” 

She leaned toward me. 

“Tell whoever takes care of him,” she 
whispered in my ear, “that he cannot 
live long. The doctors have assured 
me. It is a matter of weeks.” 

I walked with her to the door. 
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“Tt was an expensive journey for 
you,” I remarked. 

She laughed. 

“Henri left me everything,” she said. 
“I have no need of money. If mon- 
sieur ae 

She sighed, and looked toward the 
door of Felicia’s room. Then she flut- 
tered away down the corridor, and I 
slowly retraced my steps. Felicia came 
out in a few minutes and sat by her 
uncle’s side. The others had all de- 
parted, and we were left alone. 

“Dear,” I said, “this is no place for 
you any longer. You must come with 
me, and bring your uncle.” 

She held out both her hands. 

“Wherever you say, Austen!” she 
murmured. 


A year afterward, I persuaded Fe- 
licia to lunch at the Milan. She was no 
longer nervous, for we were intensely 
curious to know if Louis were still 
there. 

“There is no doubt,” I reminded her, 
“that your Uncle Maurice received the 
sum of forty thousand pounds in notes. 
When he was found shot, there was in 
his pocketbook a draft to the amount 
of one hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds. The notes had vanished. I 
wonder where!” 

“T wonder!” she answered. 

A waiter whom I knew come up to 
greet us. I asked him about Louis. He 
held out his hands. : 

“Monsieur Louis,” he declared, “had 
the great good fortune. A relative who 
died left him a very large sum of mon- 
ey. The hotel of Benzoli, in St. James’ 
Street, was for sale, and Louis has 
He makes much money, 
now. 

“Lucky Louis!” I murmured. “How 
much was this legacy? Do you know?” 

“I have heard, sir,” the man said, 
“that it was as much as forty thousand 
pounds!” 

“So do the wicked flourish!” I mur- 
mured to Felicia. 

“Monsieur will doubtless pay a visit 
to the Café Benzoli?” the man contin- 
ued. “The cuisine is excellent, and 
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many of Louis’ friends have followed “Somehow or other——” she mur- 
him there.” mured. 
Felicia and I exchanged smiling “T think the Milan will be good 
glances. enough for us!” I said decidedly. 
THE END. 


Don’t fail to get the next “Popular,” issued two weeks hence, on July 25th. It will 
contain the opening chapters of a great serial by Louis Joseph Vance, author of 
“O’Rourke” and “The Brass Bowl.” 
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A PHASE. OF THE GAME 


Pious JOHN ALLEN, who was recently indicted in Mississippi for 
playing poker, tells this story: 

There was a crowd of lawyers and doctors down in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, who used to play poker together, and one of the players was a fellow 
named Yerger, a lawyer, who finally got into such financial straits that he owed 
money to two or three men around the table. One day Doctor Snyder, in whose 
office we played, took Yerger aside and said to him: 

“Yerger, this is very painful to me, but the fact is that I wish you wouldn’t 
come in here any more until you are able to pay for your chips. You owe money 
around here, and that isn’t the way to gamble.” 

Yerger said he understood perfectly and would stay away. A few weeks 
later, however, he got a case in the police court and a fee of twenty dollars. 
Passing the doctor’s office and hearing the rattle of the chips, he went in and 
asked if there was any objection to his sitting in. 

z “Not at all,” said Doctor Snyder, “if you have the money to pay for your 
chips.” 

Yerger bought twenty dollars’ worth of chips and sat in on the doctor’s left. 
After a few pots had been played, a man across the table opened, Snyder dropped 
out, and Yerger raised the opener. Snyder looked at Yerger’s hand and saw that 
he had three aces. Yerger and the man across the table raised each other before 
drawing cards until all of Yerger’s money had gone to the centre of the table. 

“Doctor,” said Yerger apologetically, “can Itrouble you for a little loan?” 

“Certainly! Certainly!” said Snyder, having seen the three aces and feeling 
confident that Yerger must win. 

He handed Yerger a roll of bills, and the two men drew cards, each taking 
two. Snyder took another look and saw that Yerger had picked up two queens, 
making an ace full. 

“Doctor,” began Yerger apologetically, “may I 

“Certainly! Certainly!” said the doctor, now absolutely convinced that the 
hand Yerger held could not lose, and he handed him another roll of bills. 

Yerger raised and reraised the man across the table, but could not make 
him lay down his hand. Finally, when he had used up all of the doctor’s money, 
Yerger called. The other man showed down four kings and took the money, 
Whereupon the doctor turned to Yerger with: 

“See here, Yerger! Didn’t I tell you never to come in here again? Can’t 
you see that you embarrass me every time you sit in? Get out of here, you 
lobster, and never come back.” 


The Servant of the City 


By Alan Sullivan 
Author of ‘Hopkins,’ “The Essence of a Man,” Ete. 


Should he serve his city or his sweetheart? Surely no young 
engineer ever had a more soul-trying problem to answer, 
With his splendid chiefs example and his warning, “In all 
things remember you are the servant of the city,” he met the 
question like a man and found that fighting for ideals pays 


pile of blueprints, and intently 
studied a foolscap sheet. ‘“Ma- 
sonry eight and a half a yard, 
and concrete five dollars in place—how 
on earth can the old man do it?” he 
questioned himself with wrinkling 
brows. “Fifteen per cent. the lowest 
all round! Brent has gone crazy!” 
His thoughtful and unseeing eyes 
turned from his desk out over the fur- 
rowed bay to the green slopes of Gov- 
ernor’s Island. Mentally he surveyed 
the long procession of contractors, on 
whom, for sundry and technical rea- 
sons, he had put professional screws. 
Poor footings, bad bonding, inferior 
material—the list of delinquencies grew 
as he pondered; and now, to cap it all, 
the trickiest, shiftiest, most dangerous 
of them all had put in a tender which it 
was practically impossible to decline. 
A great corporation had intrusted to 
him the design and construction of a 
barrier of masonry which was, with 
buttress wing and ramp, to impound the 
crystal floods of a hundred green hills 
for the well-being and safety of swarm- 
ing millions. In boldness and magni- 
tude, the project was unapproached, but 
Peter Stewart, C. E., had accepted the 
appointment with unimpressionable and 
Scottish equanimity. Far corners of 
the world attested his handiwork in 
Titanic structures that groped at the 
very ribs of mother earth for foothold, 
but the vast proportions of the new 


Ti chief engineer pushed back a 


Catskill dam overshadowed them all— 
was Brent to be the man? 

As he pondered, a clerk entered and 
laid on the desk a yellow sheet, with a 
typewritten slip attached. The chief 
glanced at it indifferently, his mind 
dominated by new possibilities, and then 
suddenly his lips puckered into an in- 
audible whistle. It was a potent mes- 
sage: 

Rio BASTIA, BRAZIL. 
No water, light, power; 
Supervise reconstruc- 

Fonpvino, Mayor, 


Main dam burst. 
come immediately. 
tion; own fees. 


“Brent, again, by thunder!” he mur- 
mured. Instinctively his fingers pressed 
a button, and a red lamp over his 
door sprang into light. It was 
Stewart’s signal, an imperative demand 
for solitude, and, on the instant, every 
man of the staff constituted himself a 
guardian over that door, while the chief 
resolved into thought. 

Professional pride, his belief in him- 
self—that he was one of those whose 
office it is to control the powers of na- 
ture to the uses of man—the reflection 
of his exacting, self-sacrificing career, 
all the influences which guide men who 
are strong were rioting through his 
head—but on the surface of tung, not 
a sign. 

Brent’s work had melted into ruin in 
South America, and Brent’s tender was 
the lowest in New York. Its accept- 
ance meant a clear saving of eighty 
thousand dollars to the municipality, 
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provided specifications were lived up 
to; but there came the rub—would 
they be? It was unthinkable that the 
board could sacrifice such a reduction 
in cost. 

There is a certain subjective despond- 
ency which comes at times over the 
minds of honest men when they realize 
how comparatively futile are the best 
endeavors of the wisest of us; and such 
a shadow fell, for a moment, on the 
pulsing, pounding brain of the quiet, 
gray-eyed engineer. But, far back, un- 
marred and untouched by change of 
circumstance, lay the bone and muscle 
of his endeavor—an abiding faith in 
the ultimate, if unseen, end of good 
work. Then there was Haskell—he 
had forgotten Haskell. 

As the creases in his cogitations 
smoothed themselves out, something of 
the humor of it all relaxed his mood 
into a grim placidity that boded ill for 
backsliding contractors. “The powers 
of nature to the uses of man.” Brent 
should be—was—a power of nature; 
and, with concise, unrelenting exacti- 
tude he would be guided to his appoint- 
ed end. 

The red light winked and died, and 
simultaneously the chief clerk was sum- 
moned. 

“Thompson, get me the next sail- 
ing for Rio Bastia, and tell Mr. Haskell 
I would like to see hin®” 

“I’ve got the sailings here, sir— 
thought you’d want them. The Neronic 
to-night at eight, and Mr. Haskell is on 
the work. Said he was going to check 
contour levels, and won’t be here till 
to-morrow.” 

Stewart hesitated a little, running his 
fingers—a favorite trick—through the 
mass of his gray hair. 

“Get me a berth, and please take a 
letter for Mr. Haskell. It’s too private 
for the office.” 

In later years, Thompson’s memory 
invariably fixed itself upon that after- 
noon. The dull roar of traffic in cafion 
streets below filtered through the quiet 
office, as this dispassionate, silent engi- 
neer expressed himself in such a letter 
as but few men ever write. The 
wisdom of long experience, kindly 
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warning, confidence, encouragement— 
through all these channels his inmost 
self revealed itself. Not the business 
letter of a professional man to a sub- 
ordinate, but the projection of his ethics 
and ideals into the heart of a trusted 
friend. 

As Thompson etched the words with 
flying pencil, he felt his own mind ex- 
panding with this new interpretation of 
things mundane, and saw in his em- 
ployer the reflection of all things ad- 
mirable. The chief finished, then 
paused, and, looking at the clerk with 
the ghost of a twinkle in his eyes: 

“By the way, Thompson, I’m glad it’s 
not necessary for me to ask for Mr. 
Haskell all the help the office can give 
him.” “ 

“No, sir,’ Thompson replied, with 
much fervor. “It is not.” 

The accent on the last word brought a 
smile to Stewart’s face. “This,” he 
said slowly, “is his great opportunity.” 

While Thompson’s machine was 
clicking the chief’s message in the thir- 
teenth story of the Broad Street Build- 
ing, a tall, heavy-shouldered, red-faced 
young man was striding down the flank 
of a hill not one hundred miles from 
New York. Beneath him, a rocky rib 
thrust out toward a sister promontory 
across the valley, and between, crystal 
clear, chattered and foamed a moun- 
tain stream. 

Here the great Catskill dam was to 
rear its impregnable front. The sparse 
woods on either side were laced with 
straight, clear-cut lines and ranks of 
posts to indicate where should come the 
water’s margin when the torrent had 
been smothered by a man-made sea. A 
hundred feet below, the fat fields smiled 
—fields that the thin lips of rising floods 
were to lick, then swallow—and Has- 
kell smiled back at them, for spring was 
in the air, and life was good. 

He stopped for a moment at the bluff, 
picturing the coming transformation. 
There the toe of the dam would cross 
the hollow; here its broad, flat coping 
would knit itself into living rock. It 
was good, very, very good; but best of 
all, in three hours he would be in New 
York, and in five he would be gazing 
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into the softest pair of brown eyes that 
ever befogged the vision of a young 
engineer. 

So it came that while his chief sat in 
a corner on the bridge of the Neronic, 
watching the great light at the Hook 
punctuate his departure, Stanley Has- 
kell mounted a broad pair of steps on 

West Fifty-sixth Street, and inquired 
whether Miss Helen Brent was at home. 

As she rose in greeting, he experi- 
enced the sense of absolute fitness with 
which she always impressed him. The 
perfection of her surroundings had 
never excited his curiosity; it seemed 
only suitable, and the contrast with his 
own worldly position was a matter of 
no import. She had come into his young 
life as a rose leaf drops on the surface 
of an unstirred pool, and his heart had 
mirrored every delicate charm. As the 
days had passed since their first meet- 
ing, he had felt conscious of ambitions 
and hope and strange translations of 
mood, in all of which she had her part. 

Now, looking at her across the great, 
flickering hearth and meeting her quick, 
responsive glance, the odds against him 
suddenly felt heavy. He was ill at ease, 
speaking disjointedly, furious with 
himself that the golden minutes sped so 
fast and fruitlessly. 

She rescued him—womanly and in- 
tuitive. : 

“You have not told me what you’ve 
been doing with yourself since Sun- 
day.” 

“Tramping the Catskills, and looking 
through a telescope at a pole with black 
and white stripes on it, and blessing the 
man who wouldn’t hold it straight.” 

“Leveling?” she said, being a con- 
tractor’s daughter. 

He nodded. “Yes, it’s going to be 
the biggest thing of its kind, this dam. 
Stewart, my chief, designed it. He is 
going to superintend. I suppose I'll be 
there all the time.” 

“Father has built a great many. He 
was speaking about it to-night; in fact 

” she hesitated. 

“Tf it’s a state secret, leave me out,” 
broke in Haskell opportunely. ‘I’ve 
got too many of them already.” 


- that would not be assembled. 
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“At your early stage in life!” she 
laughed. “That’s hardly fair.” 

Haskell did not answer at once—he 
was trying to put into words thoughts 
That 
afternoon, in the silence of great spaces, 
he had formulated his sentences; but it 
was with the confidence of the untried. 
Now, when he would have given every- 
thing to discover whether he was any- 
thing to her, the power of understand- 
ing expression had left him. 

Helen’s slight figure lay motionless in 
the depths of a big chair. The room 
was in subdued light, and the yellow 
flame leaped uncertainly on the hearth, 
touching her brown hair into gold. Her 
eyes rested for a moment on him, and 
he was about to speak, when Brent’s 
heavy step sounded at the door. 

Haskell shot at the girl a look so elo- 
quent that her voice faltered a little as 
she greeted the contractor. 

“Father, you know Mr. Haskell?” 

Brent, a huge, colorless man, with 
heavy jaw, held out a soft, engulfing 
hand. 

“Know him!” he said, in a thin voice 
that seemed not to belong to his bulk. 
“Know him! Should think I do. Old 
friends, ain’t we, Haskell? Heard of 
him often. Expect to hear of him more 
—eh, Haskell?” 

The latter wedged in his brief ac- 
knowledgment between modesty and 
assent, and the thin voice went on: 

“Been in the field—see it by your 
nose. Where was it?” 

“Catskill dam, sir. I got in to-day.” 

“So!” Brent’s left eyelid dropped— 
a trick some had reason to remember— 
and his voice shaded in tone. “You're 
on that work with Stewart?” 

“Yes.” The engineer had, he could 
not tell why, a feeling of annoyance. 

“Nice job, but no money in it for the 
contractor. Too many of them looking 
for anything they can get.” 

“Why should any one lose on it?” 
asked Haskell. 

“Wages are high, horses eating their 
heads off, and plant going to rust. I 
know—I ought to know.” 

The smooth, purring note in the last 
words suggested that Brent knew a 
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good deal more than he had any inten- 
tion of saying, and the engineer’s sense 
of social discomfort returned afresh— 
yet this was Helen’s father! 

His host settled down, lit a very thin 
and black cigar, and eased his mind 
about money that had been lost by con- 
tractors on public works. That his sur- 
roundings were a flat contradiction did 
not affect him in the least. It was all 
so studied that his arguments lacked 
point, and Haskell, rather piqued that 
he should be accorded credit for so 
little perspicacity, made his farewells 
more abruptly than ever before. 

It was true that Helen’s hand rested 
in his a fraction of a second longer than 
usual, and that her eyes expressed 
something that might have been more 
than friendship—but there was a rift in 
the lute. 


“Mr. Haskell, I would give a year’s 
work to receive a letter like that,” said 
Thompson, next morning, handing the 
engineer a sealed envelope. “I took it 
down,” he added apologetically, turning 
to his desk. 

Haskell glanced at the clerk with sur- 
prise, and disappeared into his own me- 
chanical sanctum. For the next hour, 
he sat motionless, deaf to rappings and 
a clamorous telephone. Dumbly con- 
scious that a vast change had taken 
place in the scheme of things, he felt, 
more than anything else, the prodigal 
sweep of Stewart’s confidence, and 
next, he doubted his own ability. But 
this seemed a reflection on his chief's 
judgment. i 

Was the dam safe? Were his figures 
right? Could Stewart have overlooked 
something? His eye fell on a blue- 
print, and in the corner shone, staring 
white: “O. K. P. S- It was the best 
answer he could have. Sentence by 
sentence his instructions cleared the 
way, till he halted at the words: 

If Brent gets it, and I think he will, 
watch him, watch him all the time. Live 
on the work. Sleep on it, build yourself 
into it. 

Watch the father of the girl he loved 
next to his own honor! And, should 
conflict ensue, what then? The final 
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words hammered themselves into his 
brain: 

In all things remember that you Are the 
servant of the city. 

In a flash, his horizon widened; he 
felt, at last, the beneficence of his pro- 
fession, the range of its usefulness, and 
thanked God for his opportunity. 

Within a week, Brent’s tender was. 
accepted, and Haskell had a curious 
sensation when he wrote that detail 
plans could be had on application. Then 
he became a man of many parts, and 
moved with instruments, plans, and 
drawing board to the scene of action, 
and the plant was already arriving when 
he was installed in a small house over- 
looking the work. 

On either side of the gap, a skeleton 
tower arose, and between stretched a 
horizontal cable. Below, the ground 
was dotted with derricks, and a line of 
rails terminated at the place of excava- 
tion. A master hand was visible every- 
where; never too much of anything, 
but always enough. Things seemed to 
move themselves into appointed places, 
and one morning the blue hills flung 
back a sharp whistle, and excavation 
began. 

On the second day, Brent alighted 
from a private car which backed quietly 
up the spur. He caught sight of Has- 
kell. The whole manner of the man 
had changed. He was brisk, alert, domi- 
nating; his greeting was hearty, his 
congratulations apparently sincere. He 
answered his foreman’s questions and 
gave orders as one whom authority 
fitted like a garment. The derrick 
booms seemed to swing more rapidly, 
the pulse of the huge undertaking 
seemed to quicken with his very pres- 
ence. 

“Looks good to see the dirt movirig, 
doesn’t it?” he said, biting off the end 
of a cigar. 

“You'll finish digging by the end of 
next month at this rate,’ assumed Has- 
kell. “There are only sixty thousand 
yards, by our test pits. What cement 
are you using?” 

“Green Valley—best in the world.” © 

“Well, you know the specifications. 
I want to test it. When is it coming?” 
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“First carload next week; after that, 
a car a day. Send up some to-morrow 
for test.” Then his heavy lid dropped. 
“Mr. Haskell, this is your first big job, 
‘and I’ve built a dam every year for the 
last twenty. Your specifications are all 
right, but there’s two kinds of experi- 
ence wanted—the contractor’s and the 
engineer’s. Many a job has been bun- 
gled by too stiff specifications.” 

Haskell’s jaw stiffened. “Pd like to 
know just exactly what you mean, Mr. 
Brent?” 

“Nothing to offend; nothing what- 
ever. Youre a young man, and your 
life is before you, that’s all. I say, take 
a big view of things; this isn’t the only 
dam in the world.” 

The engineer laughed, but there was 
a serious note in his voice: “It’s the 
only one for me, and will be till it’s fin- 
ished.” 

The cement looked right. In his hand 
it rubbed to a fine flour, and its gray 
color told of proper calcining. He 
pressed it into molds and immersed 
the resultant briquettes. Then, as the 
days passed, he inserted these into iron 
jaws that noiselessly tore them asunder. 
The stress registered itself on a dial, 
and Haskell was well content. 

A carload arrived, and another and 
another, thousands of oblong sacks with 
“Green Valley” in blue letters, and great 
blocks of limestone that strained the 
creaking cables as they were lifted into 
a battlemented pile. The crushers be- 
gan to swallow masses of rock and spew 
them out in a shady stream, and, day 
after day, their dull-thudding strokes 
coughed across the valley. 

Every week a wire went to Stewart. 
A few had been answered by a curt 
word of advice; but, for the most part, 
Haskell was left to himselfi—and then 
one night the awakening came. 

He sat by the edge of the excavation 
smoking a reflective pipe, and in his 
pocket lay a letter from Helen Brent. 
She was to come to the work in three 
days with her father. Since the receipt 
of the letter, the mechanical march of 
his mind had been diverted into more 
gentle channels—something of romance 
had come into it. She would see him 
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at his work, then she would understand, 
and then, perhaps 

Suddenly he became aware of voices 
near him, that lifted from across a huge 
slab of stone. He was about to walk 
on when the word “cement” reached 
his ear; then he stopped, and deliber- 
ately listened. One voice he knew to 
be one of his own men, employed in 
taking samples of cement from the 
stock pile for test. 

“It’s simply great,” the words came 
low but distinct, “the old man sent me 
down and I got the job from Haskell. 
Easy as falling off a log, too.” 

“Ain’t Haskell onto you?” 

“No!” - There was something of 
contempt in the tone. “He sends me 
up on the pile, and I have to pull down 
a bag here and there—simple, ain’t it? 
And I do pull ’em down. But I know 
what I pull—see!” 

“What’s the difference?” 

“Well, Brent’s cement is in Green 
Valley bags, all right, but there is a 
little blue mark, not much of a one, 
mind you, and I’m not saying what it is, 
but. it’s there, just the same, and it’s 
Brent's.” 

“Give us the rest of it.” 

“Them bags with the blue mark came 
from Brent’s mills; he bought ’em last 
year, and the cement’s rotten. I know 
—I helped make it. Do you catch me 
pulling down one of them bags? I 
don’t think! And I’m getting a hun- 
dred a month from the old man, and 
fifty from Haskell. That ain’t bad for 
a simple laboring man, is it ?” 

The men got up and walked slowly 
away, their voices dwindling into si- 
lence. For a long time he sat still, fin- 
gering little fragments of stone, trying 
to set in order the riot in his brain. 
Stewart knew, he certainly knew what 
he was saying when he wrote: ‘Watch 
him, watch him all the time.” But had 
he been watching? The question seared 
his reflection; then came the vision of 
Helen. 

Under the quiet stars, courage and 
confidence rallied to his aid. The foun- 
dation work was to start next week—no 
cement had so far been used—there 
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was time to communicate with Stewart 
for instructions; and then there arose 
in him sturdy independence, the great- 
est of all creative factors. Stewart was 
waging single-handed war against ruin 
and pestilence, and his assistant had 
seen enough of South America to pic- 
ture one of its huge cities without wa- 
ter. In a strange land, with a strange 
language, a great burden lay on his 
chief’s shoulders, and Haskell revolted 
at the thought of adding to it. Here he 
faced long odds—he could ruin Brent’s 
reputation if the case were proven, but 
what then? 

A briquette parted noiselessly as Has- 
kell looked at the dial, and he shook his 
head. For a day he had been climbing 
over a mountain of dusty bags. The 
lettering seemed identical—if there was 
a mark it was well placed. The exam- 
ination of his assistant had proved fruit- 
less, accusation was met with flat denial, 
there had been no conversation; he 
knew nothing—never heard of Brent 
before Haskell had hired him. But 
when the engineer had tested for hours 
in baffled silence, the dial had told him 
a voiceless story of something wrong, 
two-thirds or more of the material was 
faulty. 

It was Helen who greeted him first 
when the private car nosed into the 
siding—a_ tan-colored goddess, her 
brown eyes alight with excited interest. 

“Mr. Haskell, this is perfectly splen- 
did. No wonder I’ve seen nothing of 
you.” Her eye caught the lift of roll- 
ing hills, and followed down the valley 
to where a great brown gash scarred 
the green earth. “Is that the founda- 
tion ?” 

In spite of an inward tumult that 
had been growing in him since morning, 
he caught the magnetism of her glance, 
and smiled into her eager face: 

“Yes, Miss Helen, the real work will 
start there in a few days.” 

“Father was talking on the way up, 
and, do you know, he says everything is 
going like clockwork—and I said that 
that was on account of you.” 

The engineer had a vision of the sud- 
den stoppage of the clock, and fumbled 
for words. “It certainly is going well, 
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but”—and he hesitated a littleh—“‘clocks 
have a nasty way of stopping when 
least expected.” 

There was a tone in his voice that 
puzzled her. “But you don’t anticipate 
anything like that here—such a thing is 
absurd, isn’t it? Dad says when he has 
finished the dam, he’s going to retire 
and travel, so I suppose this time next 
year we'll be in Japan or India,” and 
she looked at him demurely. 

“About this time next year, I want 
you to break a bottle on the coping,” 
said Haskell, and, catching sight of 
Brent’s advancing bulk: “I think your 
father wants to see me.” 

He steered his hand against the con- 
tractor’s finger tips, otherwise he would 


- have felt manually soldered to him: 


“Will you come into the office, Mr. 
Brent? There are some papers I want 
you to see.” 

The big man clambered laboriously 
behind him. “What is it?” he puffed. 
“Tm not so young as I used to be. What 
is it? Specifications—more specifica- 
tions ?” 

Haskell pretended not to hear him. 
His own breath came a little short, but 
not from lack of wind, and, reaching the 
door, he motioned the contractor in— 
then took a folded sheet from his desk. 

“Tt’s not specifications; it’s cement,” 
his voice was low, but very clear-cut 
and distinct. > 

The shadow of a change sped over 
Brent’s face. 

“Cement; what’s the matter with it?” 

Haskell’s level eyes looked like gray 
steel. “There are about sixty thousand 
bags here that won’t go into this work. 
I think you could probably pick them 
out. I can’t.” 

“Are you crazy, or am I? What are 
you talking about?” 

The engineer was getting warm. “I’m 
talking about cement; it’s, used for 
bonding stone.” The contractor watched 
him, fascinated at the transformation. 
“That’s not what most of your cement 
is for. Some of it’s good, but most of 
it’s rotten. Look at the figures.” 

Before the words were out of his 
mouth, he realized his mistake—every 
diplomatic resolution had gone by the 
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board, he knew he was but a hot-headed 
youth, and the reflection sobered him. 

The elder man’s face was a colorless 
mask, without a vestige of feeling, and 
Haskell felt a grudging admiration for 
his control. 

“Your figures are wrong,” said Brent, 
handing back the papers. “How do you 
know that you had fair average sam- 
ples?” 

Through the open window Haskell 
saw Helen with a leveled camera point- 
ed at the rampart of cement. It all 
seemed so grim, so unnatural, that he 
almost shouted at her to stop; but when 
he turned to her father, his jaw was 
set and his face wrinkled with tense 
muscles. 

“Mr. Brent, my figures are the only 
ones the commission will take. There 
may have been a mistake in manufac- 
ture; you may perhaps have got hold 
of a lower grade.” He paused a mo- 
ment; but, as the silent figure gave no 
sign, he went on very slowly and delib- 
erately: “With that I have nothing to 
do. I am writing you to-night to re- 
move that stuff and replace it with 
standard material, and, if not we 

“Well, if not, what then?’ There 
was just a trace of impatience in the 
voice. 

“Tf not, I shall notify the commission 
four days from this date.” 

“Yes, and put yourself into the big- 
gest hole any young fool engineer ever 
occupied!” This time, Brent let go of 
himself, and Haskell saw the man re- 
vealed, naked and unashamed. “I’m 
something more than a contractor to be 
ordered about by a kid like you. I 
know every member of the commission ; 
know ’em well, too. It wasn’t only my 
figures that took this job. Write your 
letter, and see what comes of it, if you 
don’t know already.” 

Stewart’s words flashed into his as- 
sistant’s mind: “Mr. Brent, I am a 
servant of the city. That’s all there is 
to it. You have four days to make 
good.” 

“Then the city has a nickel-plated 
idiot for a servant!” As the words 
were in the air, Helen’s shadow fell 
across the threshold. 

13A 
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“Dad, what is it? Whats the mat- 
ter?” Her voice was vibrant and high, 
as she looked anxiously at the two men. 

“Nothing, my dear, nothing; not a 
woman’s matter,” and he waved a diffi- 
dent hand toward the engineer. 

She suddenly felt detached and help- 
less. Had Haskell no explanation? 

He almost shrank under her gaze, so 
insistent it was, so compelling. Things 
were at their worst, now—if the next 
moments could be endured, the pressure 
would ease. 

There was a silence as they both 
looked at him, very much alone, very 
quiet and very, very proud. In spite of 
herself, she had a thrill of admiration 
for him. She knew the result of war 
with her father—it was invariably the 
same; and now the rupture was so defi- 
nite, so final, that it seemed like the 
shadow of a good-by. 

The contractor turned with a gesture 
of impatience, hooked his arm into the 
girl’s, and, as they went out, shot one 
glance at the engineer from beneath his 
drooping lids. In it there mingled con- 
tempt and a derisive pity, more baleful 
than contempt. 

In silence they walked together down 
the hill slope, climbed the opposite rise, 
and Haskell, rigid as a statue, watched 
them to the platform of the private 
car. 

He drew a long breath and his frame 
relaxed. This was the inevitable breach 
heralded by that midnight whispering. 
In boyish dreams he had pictured such 
scenes, and always emerged throbbing 
with virtue triumphant, but there had 
never been a Helen or a man like Brent. 

His mind leaped to Stewart—sweat- 
ing under tropical skies. What would 
Stewart have done? Mechanically he 
took up a photograph that always stood 
on his desk beside that of the contract- 
or’s daughter—his two ideals. Almost 
lovingly he scanned the broad brow, the 
keen, kindly eyes; the firm, masterful 
mouth; the clean line from ear to chin. 
Mentally he made his report; by telep- 
athy he received the verdict. He could 
not imagine Stewart doing otherwise, 
and with so much, he was perforce con- 
tent. But his own ambitions, his grip 
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of worldly possibilities—these were in 
the balance—things apart from Stew- 
art’s approval; and he had begun by 
making a mortal enemy of a man pow- 
erful in his own professional circles. 
He saw the mistake made in not collar- 
ing that unconscious informer, for now 
his case rested solely on the tests. 

His extremity was such that he ex- 
perienced something almost of grim sat- 
isfaction in driving through it, the in- 
stant response of a clear, active brain 
and vigorous, untainted body. His 
mood was akin to that of men of old 
who shrived themselves in solitary 
chapels before they donned the armor 
of their knighthood. 

Of Helen he hardly dared to think, 
but he knew she was his inspiration. 
This first and loyal devotion had en- 
nobled every effort of his manhood, and 
colored every dream of things to come; 
the bond of impulse, action, and ideal; 
and, although she had always seemed 
beyond Him—now, she was infinitely 
removed. 

Doggedly, conscientiously, the time 
that intervened before Brent’s return 
was filled with labor, but seventy per 
cent. of his briquette tests were elo- 
quent of bad material. 

Late on the fourth afternoon, he was 
peering through an instrument at a 
carefully balanced picket, and turned at 
the contractor’s voice. It was palpable 
that both men had schooled themselves, 
for the vital point was approached deft- 
ly and dispassionately as Brent made 
his query. 

“No,” said Haskell, “I have nothing 
more to say except that more tests give 
the same result.” 

“Well!” 

“My report is waiting for to-night’s 
post. I may take it out myself; prob- 
ably shall.” 

“Mr. Haskell, I would like to know 
in a friendly way just what you think 
is going to happen to that report?” 

The strength of a great decision was 
in the answer: “I don’t know; I don’t 
very much care—except that I shall 
have done my duty.” 

The contractor’s voice was like soft 
velvet. He almgst purred: “Don’t you 
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think it’s possible you’re making a 
slight mistake? I’ve seen such things 
happen before—and now the men who 
made them are looking for jobs and 
don’t find them.” 

The reply came like flint: “It’s quite 
possible, but not so much a one as you 
made putting rotten cement into other 
people’s sacks.” 

A great, fat fist was lifted under his 
nose, and Brent shook with sudden an- 
ger. He swore—swore viciously; told 
Haskell he was a young fool, then 
turned on his heel, and stumped down 
the hill to his car. 

The engineer looked after him with 
trouble in his eyes. The parting of the 
ways had come—but his hand was on 
the plow, and, with set jaw, he vowed 
that the furrow would be clean and 
straight. 

Late into the night, he sat polishing, 
condensing, and clarifying his report— 
this done, he reached for his code book, 
and constructed a very terse cablegram 
to Stewart. 

The report partook of the nature of 
a bombshell, when it exploded in the 
mahogany-paneled boardroom of the 
commissioners. A circle of white- 
haired, eminently representative men 
stared dt each other from under lifted 
brows, as a secretarial voice aired its 
sentences in precise and formal tones. 

They felt almost affronted that any 
procedure of Brent’s should expose 
them to such a crisis, and, being in this 
mood, Haskell’s technical proofs did not 
relieve him from the suggestion of hot- 
headed youthfulness. Of the engineer 
himself they knew but little. The work 
was being done by Peter Stewart; he 
alone was responsible. On one point 
they were unanimous—the papers must 
not get hold of it. A long and some- 
what stormy session ensued—for Brent 
was a big man, and the channels of his 
influence lay broad and deep. He was 
a silent force in municipal circles; he 
moved slowly but with dogged cer- 
tainty, seldom appearing in person, but 
always dominating every  strategical 
point. 

A sense of the man’s ability had fil- 
tered through the board, and they took 
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a noncommittal course. An independ- 
ent expert, named Horton, known 
professionally to some of the members, 
was appointed to take personal samples 
of the cement and make personal tests; 
until his report should be received, the 
matter would remain open. In the 
meantime, only such cement was to be 
used as Haskell had accepted. Official 
notification was sent to both parties, 
and the meeting adjourned for a fort- 
night, when the report was expected. 

With this ultimatum, Haskell was 
satisfied, and, when Horton appeared 
and began climbing over the mountain 
of bags, he greeted him with pleasure 
—any honest man could but corrobo- 
rate him. The samples were taken with 
professional skill, and the huge pile 
taked fore and aft, that no section 
might pass unexplored. 

Horton’s face and black mustache 
were powdered gray when, at the end 
of the second day, he clambered down 
and gave sHaskell’s hand a parting 
shake. He had been sociable—very so- 
ciable—for an arbitrator, thought the 
latter. Brent remained in the city and 


had had no communication with the ~ 


expert—for this Haskell gave him 
grudging credit, but Brent’s vicious 
oaths still grated on his ear. With an 
effort, he shook off a sudden strange 
depression that fell over him—there 
was no doubt as to the finding, but what 
a barren victory that should cost him 
Helen! 

It was on a breathless June morning 
that he pulled down the top of his desk 
to answer the summons of the board; 
then, with a sudden impulse, he shoved 
it up and thrust Stewart’s farewell let- 
ter into his pocket. As he glanced along 
the valley, it was swarming with men, 
for his instructions had been to push 
the work, and the shrill signal whistles 


followed him as his train swung round, 


a curve and gathered speed on a down 
grade. As the rail joints clicked, he 
slipped into a self-analysis that carried 
him to the Grand Central. 

In the boardroom were the commis- 
sioners, talking to Brent. The con- 
tractor looked up as Haskell was an- 
nounced; his eyes narrowed to a slit, 
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his face like a mask, and beside him sat 
Horton with an acid contentment on his 
countenance. The chairman motioned 
the engineer to a seat; then rose, and, 
after briefly recounting the last session, 
said: 

“Gentlemen, the representative of 
Mr. Peter Stewart is here, and, without 
further delay, I will read the report of 
the expert appointed to investigate the 
matter, in dispute.” 

He had not repeated more than a few 
lines when Haskell started in astonish- 
ment. It was monstrous—incredible— 
Horton had taken one hundred samples, 
and they were all good. He shot an 
indignant glance in that direction, but 
the expert was stroking the tip of a 
black mustache and looking at him out 
of the tail of his eye. There was a stir 
among the other commissioners as the 
smooth statement unfolded itself, and 
the engineer’s every accusation was 
wiped out by this independent evidence. 
Brent’s face wore an air of modest hu- 
mility when the chairman voiced the 
concluding paragraph: 


It is patent, therefore, that a mistake 
has been made by your engineer. After a 
careful and thorough examination of the 
cement in question and an elaborate series 
of physical tests, I find it in every way 
suitable and safe for the work for which it 
is intended. 


Haskell’s blood was pumping in his 
ears, and his fingers had, disappeared, 
gripping the soft leather arms of the 
chair. He leaned forward, his eyes 
blazing and riveted on the chairman. 
The latter took off his glasses and 
rubbed them delicately, then spoke in a 
small, clear voice that seemed like the 
voice of fate: 

“Tt is a matter of regret to the board 
that this unfortunate affair has oc-. 
curred. We hesitated to think that Mr. 
Brent would knowingly stultify his con- 
tract, and trust he will see that the only 
motive of our engineer has been a de- 
sire to serve the city as best he could.” 

The last words bit into Haskell’s 
brain, but he mastered himself, for the 
end was not yet. 

“A mistake has been made, a mis- 
take due, probably, to lack of experi- 
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ence—we are taking steps to provide 
against this happening again, and trust 
that the contractor will be uninfluenced 
by what has taken place and will push 
the work to a rapid and successful is- 
sue.” He gathered his fellow commis- 
sioners into a glance. “In this I think I 
express the wish of all the members of 
the board.” 

A murmur of approval sounded as he 
sat down, and then a silence, which was 
broken as Brent arose. 

Never had the man seemed so confi- 
dent, never had the impervious armor 
plate of his manner seemed so unassail- 
able. He spoke quietly, with an air of 
calm assumption that maddened the 
helpless Haskell, and bent on his ac- 
cuser an eye mellow with benignant 
charity. 

“Gentlemen, I thank you—and I un- 
derstand. There are no bones broken, 
and I bear no grudge against Mr. Has- 
kell. These things happen to the best 
of us.” He paused for a moment, think- 
ing rapidly. “I hope you won’t make 
any change. Mr. Haskell has the work 
at his fingers’ ends, and you have every 
reason to know that he is more than 
honest. Pardon the liberty I take.” 

“We appreciate the very handsome 
way you look at this,” said the chair- 
man, rising, “but Fam forced to reply 
that, although you may have every con- 
fidence in Mr. Haskell, this board has 
not.” Then, looking not unkindly at 
the young man: “Do you wish to say 
anything ?” 

All the blood in the engineer’s body 
seemed to rush into his face, and across 
his eyeballs burned little red lines of 
fire. The truth—the truth—he knew 
the truth, and could not prove it, ex- 
cept by another examination which he 
knew would not be granted. The ghast- 
ly hopelessness of it all hit him in the 
face, and left him speechless. He felt 
the curious glances, he recoiled from 
the thought of their thoughts, and then, 
when it was at the worst, a door 
opened, and a short, brown-faced man, 
with gray beard and _travel-stained 
clothes, stood in the threshold. 

Haskell jumped up, and stretched 
out a nervous hand. 
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“Ask him!’ he piped, in a high- 
pitched voice. “Ask him—he knows.” 

The chairman was on his feet, vigo- 
rously shaking the little man’s hand. 
The other commissioners were welcom- 
ing him, when Haskell looked at the 
contractor. Brent’s face had changed. 
The smooth, sallow contour was flecked 
with a yellow tinge, and his brows, un- 
ruffled before, had drawn into deep 
wrinkles. His arm was moving back 
and forth restlessly, as if inviting, and 
then avoiding, a greeting. Horton’s 
nonchalant air had vanished, and the 
two watched Stewart closely. The lat- 
ter dropped into a_ chair beside Haskell, 
and put an affectionate hand on the 
young man’s shoulder. 

“How goes it, old chap?” he said; 
and then turned to the two reports, his 
assistant’s and Horton’s, which were 
handed him. 

The circle of men dropped into si- 
lence as the little, bright-eyed man 
threaded the clean, typewritten pages. 
Haskell leaned back in his chair, and 
felt courage flow anew through his 
veins at his chief’s very presence, and, 
around the two, the board sat with un- 
derstanding patience. 

Brent alone betrayed any sign of un- 
easiness, tapping constantly on the ta- 
ble with his heavy finger tips, and 
glancing occasionally at Horton, who 
was nursing a silk-clad ankle with ill- 
concealed discomfort. 

Suddenly Stewart pushed away the 
papers and spoke. He turned to the 
broad Scotch he always used when 
greatly moved, for his father had a cot- 
tage on the Pentlands that looked across 
at Arthur’s Seat. 

“Yon report—Horton’s—is not worth 
the paper it’s written on—forbye what 
ye paid for it. I’ve come from the 
South Pacific to tell ye. There’s a dam 
there, or speaking more correctly, there 
was a dam there. It was.a fine dam to 
look at, I’m told, but it was no’ fine 
when I saw it, being in pairfect disso- 
lution. It was faced up wi’ granite, 
looking sleek and pretty, but its guts 
were rotten—juist a jumble o’ dirt and 
stuff they called cement. The contract- 
or’s name was Brent and the engineer’s 
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Horton. It’s an oot-o’-the-way place, 
and they did what they would.” 

He paused for breath, slipping his 
arm into Haskell’s, and looking quiz- 
zically round the ring of intent faces. 
Brent’s was twitching, and Horton’s 
bent out of sight. 

“Before I left, I wrote my assistant 
a letter, expressing my views.” 

Haskell thrust a hand into his pock- 
et, and held out an envelope. 

“As it’s here, Pll read ye an extract, 
almost prophetic, I’m thinking: ‘If 
Brent gets it, and I think he will, watch 
him,’ mark that, please. ‘Watch him 
all the time, live on the work, sleep on 
it, build yourself into it.’ Gentlemen, 
yon’s exactly what he did, an’ I’m proud 
of him. Will ye leave the matter in 
my hands for another report, if ye’ve 
no’ had too many already?” 

3ut Brent was on his feet, speaking 
in a hard, rasping voice. 

“I protest against this extraordinary 
treat S ‘ 

“Sit down, sit down,’ the commis- 
sioners almost growled. The atmos- 
phere was charged with some electrical 
essence generated by Stewart’s plain 
speech. Horton’s eyes were darting 
about, as though he wished every win- 
dow were a door of exit, and Haskell’s 
fingers were twitching with a mad de- 
sire to get at his throat. 

The chairman restored order with 
some difficulty, and said: 

“I think Mr. Stewart’s arrival very 
opportune, and suggest that the meeting 
adjourn till I can confer with him.” 

No one moved till Brent arose and 
Horton with him. As they passed out, 
there was absolute silence. The con- 
tractor’s face was changed, grim and 
lined, while down the expert’s chin 
trickled a little thread of blood, for he 
had bitten his lip through till it bled. 

As the door closed behind them, the 
chairman got up, courtly and dignified, 
came over to Haskell, and shook his 
hand warmly, and, in turn, each of the 
men followed him; then the precise sec- 
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retary annexed the reports, and the 


meeting was over. 
Stewart was speaking as they walked 
along the brilliant street, the cool even- 
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ing air in their faces. The fire in his 
voice had died into unemotional pre- 
cision as he counseled his assistant with 
worldly wisdom: 

“I'm not saying that Brent will lose 
his contract. I’m not for that. He will 
keep the contract and lose money, for 
he bid too low. It’s our task to make 
him do honest work, and you’ve started 
well. He’s a force of nature, his end 
is the use of man; you'll not forget 
that.” 

A few hours later, Haskell looked 
out of his window at the flaring chess- 
board of a great city. Above, the shin- 
ing sphere of a full moon flooded the 
heavens with a soft-light, and from far 
spaces breathed the sweet airs of night. 
This time it was the heart, not the act- 
ive, creative brain that stirred within 
him; and love—love that he had bound 
and dungeoned, stood on tiptoe before 
him with outstretched arms. Every 
perception was submerged in the 
thought that the world was empty with- 
out love. He knew that reputation and 
success awaited, that clean, honorable 
years were ahead, and that his strong 
body and active mind would rise to ev- 
ery emergency, but 

Just how will never be told—yet in 
half an hour he was on the broad steps 
of the house in West Fifty-sixth Street. 
Again the fire leaped on the great 
hearth, again he hesitated on the thresh- 
old, and again the slight figure rose to 
greet him. Her hand trembled in his, 
and there was a world of question in 
her troubled eyes; but through Has- 
kell’s veins ran a delicate fire. 

He knew instinctively that she knew 
all—but he did not falter. His voice 
was low and steady. There was a new 
note in it that she recognized with a 
thrill that carried with it the heart of 
his purpose. ; 

“May I tell you a story? It will ex- 
plain why I am here.” 

Her eyes gave a puzzled assent. 

“Its a story about a boy in Vermont, 
whose parents died when he was six- 
teen. The boy was left with a solid- 
rock farm and two sisters. He tried to 
make a living, but it was no use. Then, 
one day, a survey party came along, in 
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charge of a man called Stewart, and the 


boy got a job, and at the end of the” 


summer had saved enough to go to Co- 
lumbia for the winter, and worked in a 
grocery store at night. Every summer 
he worked, and every winter he stud- 
ied. Stewart was good to him all the 
time, lent him books, had him at his 
house, talked to him, made him feel that 
it was the finest thing in the world to be 
a civil engineer. Then he got his de- 
gree, and Stewart took him into his of- 
fice, and he felt toward his boss as he 
did toward his own father. The work 
went well, and then other things came 
—things that come into every young 
man’s life. Everything went right, and 
then suddenly he got up against it, in a 
curious way, too; he heard something 
that wasn’t meant for him.” 

She looked at him quickly, but the 
level voice went on: 

“What he heard made him investi- 
gate, and he did, faithfully and hon- 
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estly. The result was that he had to 
act; it was hard to do this, harder than 
he had ever guessed anything could be. 
You see, he had Stewart’s honor as well 
as his own to take care of. He wanted 
to make that work stand not only for 
himself and his chief, but for the good 
name of every American engineer who 
ever looked through a transit. If that 
ideal were lost, he would have nothing 
left, and so he lost everything except 
that.” 

“Everything?” she said faintly. 

The lace at her throat was trembling, 
and Haskell’s heart began to hammer, 
for this was the hour of all hours for 
him. 

Helen’s eyes, full of the rare divinity 
of womanhood, met his for a fraction 
of time, and dropped, while, through 
every fiber of his being pulsed a sudden 
intoxicating flood. 

“No,” she half whispered, “not ev- 
erything.” 
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SHACKLETON’S EMPHATIC STYLE 


HEN Sir Ernest Shackleton was in the depths of the Antarctic regions, 
on his trip toward the South Pole, he kept a diary describing the adven- 
tures he had every day, the kind of country he traversed, the weather, 


and all the details of the journey. 


He wrote his notes in a free and emphatic 


style, using the adjectives and phrases which seemed best suited to impress his 
meaning on those who might read the volume at a later time. 
After he had just missed reaching the pole and had returned to civilization 


as the man who had gone “farthest south,” he was asked to print a book about 
his experiences. He hurriedly edited his diary and turned it over to the pub- 
lishers. A few days after the book appeared in the shops he began to get letters 
from religious folks, upbraiding him for a sentence he had used in describing 
a certain stretch of country over which he had traveled. 

Shackleton looked it up and found he had not edited out all the emphatic 
language he had used in the original. The sentence, to which objection had been 
made, read as follows: “The surface of this section plays hell with the feet.” 
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THE LITERARY CAPTAIN BUTT 


APTAIN ARCHIBALD WILLINGHAM BUTT, military aide to the 
president, is an author and writes touching love stories for which he gets 
real money. 

One day the president, commenting on the remunerative feature of writing, 

said to “Archie”: 

“I think the pen is.mightier than the sword in the line of money making.” 

“That, Mr. President,” said Butt quickly, “is true when the pen is in, the 

hand of one who knows how to use it.” 


The Problem 


By B. M. Bower 
Author of ‘‘Lords of the Pots and Pans,” “The Nesters,’ Etc. 


They say a special providence watches over children 2 


and drunken men. 


Brant Whipple seemed to prove 


this on that wild, mad night when he cut loose and 


tore the camp up by the foots, 


At any rate, the 


ensuing situation goes to show that a stampede isn’t 
always the worst thing that can happen to a herd 


NDER the low-hanging dust 
cloud which trailed far out be- 
hind, and in front obscured all 
save the big, swaying bodies 
and rhythmically swinging heads of the 
leaders, the beef herd toiled up the last 
heartbreaking hill and crawled slowly 
out upon the level of the benchland 
which bordered the big flat where 
would be the last camp; the last sleep 
upon their native soil before the evil- 
smelling stock cars hurried them away 
to the ultimate justification of their ex- 
istence. 

Back on the drag, where the dust was 
thickest, Brant Whipple, choked, 
coughed, and spat viciously at the hind- 
most steer; dabbed futilely at his ach- 
ing, bloodshot eyes, and wished, by all 
the gods he knew and could invoke in 
four languages, that he was well away 
from the dust and the cattle that ground 
it out from the prairie sod, and was 
quenching his thirst in the town which, 
even then, could be plainly seen by the 
men riding “point.” 

“And, before I take a deal like this 
again for any blame temperance boss 
on the face. of this green earth, may 

” He was off on one of those long, 
blisteringly profane flights of a dis- 
turbed cowpuncher’s imagination; a 
flight picturesquely daring, vividly blas- 
phemous. 

The foreman, who had stopped half 
a mile back to gossip with a ranch own- 
er on his way home from town, gal- 


loped up, heard a little of what Brant 
was declaiming to the four winds and 
any man who cared to listen, grinned, 
and passed on along the long line of 
cattle to the point. And Brant scowled 
after him, and stopped swearing long 
enough to grumble coherently to the 
man nearest him: 

“He’s so blamed scared I might want 
to ride into town for a minute or two, 
I reckon he put me on day herd out uh 
my turn, just so he can keep cases on 
me. / Why, J aint going to tank up, 
this trip. I ain’t the least intentions uh 
drinking anything—unless, maybe, it’s 
a glass uh beer. I swore off, three 
weeks ago yesterday. I ain’t had a drop 
since then,” 

The listener coughed behind his hand, 
and so hid a grin. Three weeks ago 
yesterday, the Lady Slipper had pulled 
out from town after shipping a train 
load of beefi—and it had pulled out with 
Brant Whipple riding, too drunk to sit 
up, in the bed wagon. The listener had 
been one of the men who had, with 
much labor, loaded Brant into the 
wagon and made sure—with a rope or 
two—that he could not fall out, delib- 
erately or accidentally. For Brant 
Whipple, drunk, was ever disorderly 
and not to be depended upon, even when 
he was asleep. Sober, he was conceded 
to be one of the best men in the outfit 
—and the Lady Slipper was not run- 
ning a crew of pilgrims, either. 

“Tt’s sure tough, back here—but it’ll 
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be all the same a hundred years from 
now,” philosophized Brant’s listener, 
not too originally. “Well all be in 
town to-morrow night, anyhow, if 
they’ve got the cars—and I guess they 
have, all right.” 

Brant gave an unmollified grunt. ‘“To- 
morrow aint to-day—nor to-night, 
either. What I hate, Bill, is to have 
folks always expecting me to break out. 
Why, blast that fool Lockie’s heart, I 
didn’t have no intentions uh going to 
town till to-morrow—but he shoved me 
on herd just to keep me out uh sight uh 
the burg as long as he could, just as if 
that would stop me, if I wanted to go 
bad enough!” 

He stood in his stirrups, and gazed 
longingly ahead over the ripple of broad 
backs, and swore again because the dust 
shut out the town from his straining 
sight. “You know blamed well, Bill,” 
he complained, settling back into the 
saddle, “that ain’t any way to treat a 
man.” 

“Well, you don’t have to stay on the 
drag and take all the dust there is, if 
yuh don’t want to,” Bill reminded him 
bluntly. “Why don’t yuh get up front? 
You can likely see town if yuh ride 
point a while. And you don’t want to 
take Lockie too personal ; somebody had 
to go on out uh turn, this afternoon, 
with Owlie sick.” 

“Sick — nothin snorted Brant. 
“That was just a plant. And, anyway,” 
he added, “it didn’t have to be me.” 

Bill gave up the argument, and swung 
back to bring up a straggler. For they 
were not grazing the herd along, that 
afternoon, as usual; instead, they were 
pushing them ahead with what speed 
they might, because the midsummer dry 
spell had made water scarce, and a long 
drive absolutely necessary to reach the 
next creek, which was close to town. 

Privately, Bill considered that the 
foreman had shown a good deal of 
wisdom in putting Brant on day herd, 
instead of Owlie. Brant would have to 
stand guard that night—probably the 
middle guard, if he still took Owlie’s 
place. That would leave him little op- 
portunity to ride into town and slake 
his thirst at the expense of his brains 
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and the working capacity of the Lady 
Slipper. 

If he had been left to his regular rou- 
tine, Brant would have been lying 
around camp at that very minute, in- 
stead of martyring himself in the dust 
of the drag; he would have had the 
short guard at the tail end of the after- 
noon, and at dusk he would have been 
free from duty until the morning—and 
with town no more than a thirty-mile 
gallop away, it was easy to guess what 
Brant would have done with those hours 
of freedom. 

Bill mentally went over the situation 
and the well-known weakness of his 
companion, and decided that Owlie’s 
sudden indisposition had been too op- 
portune to be genuine. Under the pres- 
ent arrangement, Brant would have no 
leisure save the two or three hours of 
lying around camp after the herd had 
been thrown on water, and the few 
hours of sleep before he would be 
called for guard. In the morning the 
whole outfit would be at work, and 
they would keep moving until the last 
steer was crowded into the last car and 
the door fastened after him. After 
that—there would be others beside 
Brant Whipple racing eagerly to where 
they might quench their thirst. 

“We'll be on water in another hour, 
and outa this dust,” he cheered, when 
he came back within loud talking dis- 
tance of Brant. 

Brant made no reply whatever. He 
was riding sullenly, with both hands 
clasped upon the saddle horn, one foot 
swinging free of its stirrup, and a ciga- 
rette between his lips. His hat was 
pulled down over his frowning brows; 
his eyes were half closed in a squint 
against the smothering dust which had 
made his face as gray as his hat, and 
his whole attitude spoke eloquently of 
the mood he was in. 

Not once during the remainder of 
that drive did he open his lips except 
when he freed his lungs of smoke, 
coughed because of the dust, or swore 
at a stfaggler. Bill was not without 
tact, although he was young in range 
lore, and still had enthusiasm for the 
life which not even the discomforts of 
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riding on the drag, with twelve hundred 
marching beef cattle kicking dust into 
his face on a hot, windless day, could 
beat into passive resentment against 
the life. 

He did not attempt to win Brant to 
speech, which was wise. At the same 
time, Bill, with his healthy young ani- 
mal desires and appetites and energy, 
while he recognized the unpleasant 
mood of the other, could not quite un- 
derstand it or grasp the terrible influ- 
ence of the thirst devil when it grips a 
tired man who, with all the perverted 
instincts of a drunkard, has not for 
three weeks of hard work tasted any 
stimulant stronger than coffee. 

To Bill, it was a matter for unobtru- 
sive amusement—this longing which 
Brant showed for town. Bill guessed 
that Brant would have to be hauled out 
in the bed wagon again, and would want 
to fight every man who came near him 
during the sobering process; but it was 
no concern of his. 

They’d have all kinds of excitement, 
very likely, and Lockie, the foreman, 
would once more threaten to “can” 
Brant, as he had done the last time, 
and the time before that, and other 
times which had passed into the history 
of the Lady Slipper. It was merely 
one of those incidents which have not 
the charm of novelty except when they 
fail to happen. If, for instance, Brant 
Whipple should, by some miracle, go 
through with a shipping without getting 
drunk, then the Lady Slipper would be 
all agog with wonder and speculation. 

The herd, bellowing thirstily, poured 
down the long, steep slope to the slug- 
gish, grass-clogged creek at the mouth 
of a narrow coulee which opened ab- 
ruptly into the great, flat basin, at the 
other side of which slumped the town. 
Two hundred yards or so up the creek, 
the tents of the Lady Slipper were 
showing their familiar blotch of gray- 
white against the brown grass, with a 
scanty fringe of dispirited willows mak- 
ing a wavering line of green along the 
creek bank. Never twice in the same 
setting, flitting, like huge birds over the 
range land, and lighting always where 
was water, those two tents were home 
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to the men of the Lady Slipper—a goal 
to be reached thankfully always, be it 
day or night, hot or cold, wet or dry. 

Bill’s eyes brightened at the sight, 
and he cleared his throat of the last, 
clinging particles of dust, untied and 
shook vigorously his neckerchief, and 
hailed joyfully the two men ambling 
leisurely out from camp to relieve them. 
Others would follow—others were fol- 
lowing, even then—to take charge of 
the herd. The two who came first rode 
straight toward Bill and Brant Whip- 
ple, and they swung their horses to 
meet them. 

“Hot, ain’t it?’ one of them called 
out, carelessly voicing the obvious, as is 
the way of men who have nothing of 
importance to say. “Weather breeder, 
if you ask me.” 

“Well, if it holds off till we get these 
cattle off our hands, it’ll suit me fine,” 
Bill replied good-naturedly. 

“Bet you'll be trying to find more 
buttons on your slickers to-night, you 
fellows,” grinned the other, as they met 
and passed on. “Glad J don’t have to 
stand guard to-night!” 

Brant scowled at him and grunted, 
for this was pressing close upon a 
grievance which, with the town in plain 
sight, was becoming bitter. 

“Bet I don’t stand guard, either!” he 
muttered. 

But Bill had put his horse to a gallop 
that he might reach camp a second or 
two sooner, and failed to hear the cov- 
ert threat. 

At the corral, when Brant rode slow- 
ly up, Lockie was speaking loudly to 
some one, 

“No, sir! The man that rides to 
town before this beef is loaded, can 
take his bed along with him. The cars 
are there, waiting, and I ain’t going to 
round up a bunch uh drunken punchers 
before I start working the herd in the 
morning.” 

Brant’s lip curled as he dismounted 
and began loosening the latigo. He be- 
lieved that the warning, while osten- 
sibly given to another, was aimed at 
himself alone. That was the way with 
Lockie—always hitting at you over an- 
other man’s shoulder. 
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Brant thought that Lockie would 
have been wiser, and would have gained 
more surely his object, if he had come 
to him straight, and asked him—or even 
ordered him to stay in camp and out of 
the way of temptation. This sly ma- 
noeuvring, this putting Brant on herd 
out of his turn, and warning others 
when he meant Brant alone was a fool’s 
way of managing a man. 

Brant shot an angry, sidelong glance 
at his foreman while he threw his sad- 
dle on the ground. It was then that the 
spirit of revolt was born within him. 

He ate his supper in silence, though 
other men chatted around him. After- 
ward he lay in the shade, and smoked 
moodily until it was time to catch and 
saddle his night horse, which he did 
with a certain sullen determination. 

He looped up the long, free end of 

‘his latigo, unhooked the stirrup from 
the horn, and let it drop with a snap 
which sent his horse leaping sidewise; 
jerked him to a snorting stand, led him 
out away from the corral and bed tent, 
instead of tying him to the wagon, as he 
should have done, pulled his hat down 
upon his head for swift riding, and 
mounted without a word to any one. 

“Here! Where yuh going?” called 
Lockie hastily, starting toward him. 

Brant, already in the saddle, turned 
his spurs toward his horse’s body and 
grinned at Lockie over his shoulder. 
“Going for my mail. I'll be back in a 
little while!” He was off, galloping 
down the creek bottom before Lockie 
could choose words for a reply. 

“His mail!” the foreman spluttered 
angrily, gazing after Brant’s fleeing fig- 
ure. “Like hell he’s after his mail! 
Ain’t had any mail since I knew him!” 
He stood irresolute, as if he were medi- 
tating a chase. “I reckon he thinks PI 
haul him outa town again in the bed 
wagon dnd sober him up——” 

Then he realized how unwise it is 
for a foreman to speak his mind freely 
about erring, absent ones, and went 
into the cook tent and unrolled his bed. 
Brant would be howling drunk before 
midnight—that was a foregone conclu- 
sion. By morning he would be unable 
to sit in the saddle, much less read 
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brands and help work the herd prepara- 
tory to loading the cattle. The Lady 
Slipper, already working with too small 
a crew, would be shy another man— 
and that man one of the best. 

The foreman spread his blankets, de- 
cided that the tent was too sultry a 
place to sleep, and dragged his bed out 
under the mess wagon. 

Other men were deserting their can- 
vas shelter, in spite of the threatening- 
west, for the air was stifling, even after 
the sun had ceased to redden the sky. 
Later, they believed, there would be 
rain, perhaps wind, certainly plenty of 
thunder and lightning, if one might 
judge according to the purple bank of 
clouds which hung low upon the sky- 
line. Perhaps the threatening storm 
would pass them by, as so many storms 
lately had done, leaving their range still 
thirsting for rain. So, with shelter or 
without it, as the heat and fancy dic- 
tated, the Lady Slipper outfit slept with 
the deep, unheeding slumber of work- 
wearied men. 

All, that is, save the night guard rid- 
ing slowly round and round their sleep- 
ing charge. By sound they rode mostly, 
and by that unerring instinct, born of 
intimate knowledge and long habit. So 
dark it was that they could not see one 
another when they met and passed on, 
and only their voices singing, and the 
faint, telltale whisper of saddle leather, 
the mouthing of a bit, the subdued rat- 
tle of bridle chains bore evidence to 
each of the proximity of the other. So 
still it was, that the sigh of an uneasy 
steer came clearly to Bill on the far 
side of the herd. 

Bill was young and inclined toward 
romance. He liked the blackness of the 
night and ‘the mysterious quiet of all 
nature. Even the frogs, over in the 
creek, seemed to croak diffidently, as if 
they hesitated to spoil the silence. It 
seemed to Bill that the world was see- 
ing how long it could hold its breath, 
and that the night was a black-cloaked 
woman, treading softly a-tiptoe over 
the sleeping earth. Bill was romantic 
and given to dreaming poetical things 
which he would never have dared put 
in words. 
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When a fellow across the herd began 
singing—or, rather, crooning—in the 
monotonous drone of a cowboy folk 
song, Bill turned his head and listened, 
his nerves a-quiver. 


Oh, bury me not on the lone prairee, 

Where the wild coyotes will howl o’er me, 

Where the rattlesnakes hiss and the wind 
goes free— 


Bill knew the song—many’s. the time 
he had sung it unremittingly from start 
to finish, with that same chorus plain- 
tively wailed between the verses.. He 
had never thought much about it be- 
fore, but had sung and heard it sung 
unthinkingly. It was a sentimental 
thing, not founded upon reality or com- 
mon sense. When a cowboy’s light 
went out—according to the testimony 
of the living—he didn’t give a darn 
what they did with him or where they 
buried him. But in the velvet black- 
ness of that night, the words lost their 
maudlin sentimentality, and came to 
Bill with pulsing earnestness. 


Oh, bury me not on the lone prairee! 

Oh, bury me where a mother’s prayer 

And a sister’s tears may mingle there— 

Where my friends may come and weep o’er 
me, 

In the sanity of daylight the singer 
was not given to longing for the pray- 
ers or tears of anybody on earth. He 
was an unemotional cowpuncher with a 
touchy past, a vivid vocabulary, and no 
sentiment which went deeper than his 
horses and his own animal appetites. 
But his voice, when he sang in the 
night, had a plaintive, pleading note 
that lifted Bill out of reality and into 
the world of waking dreams. 


Oh, bury me not on the lone prairee! 

Oh, bury me not—but his voice failed there, 

And they gave no heed to his dying prayer. 

In a narrow grave just six by three, 

And they buried him there on the lone 
prairee! 


Oh-h, bury me not on the lone prairee—— 


The singer was riding toward him, 
but it was not the soft, padding sound 
of his horse’s feet which made a steer 
close to Bill snort and begin shufflingly 
to rise, rump first, to look and listen. 
Bill forgot the heart-gripping plaint of 
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the song, and listened and looked also. 
Almost overhead, the clouds brightened 
with the sullen flare of hidden light- 
ning, but the rumble which went with 
it was faint and not disquieting. 

Off in the night, somewhere, was a 
sound of galloping—the pattering beat 
of hoofs. Unerringly, led by some ma- 
licious instinct, they neared the herd. 
Bill, mindful of the cattle, turned and 
rode to meet and warn the comer. 

“Hold on!” he cried cautiously, as if 
he feared to wake a sleeping child. 
“You'll be on top of the herd in another 
minute !’’ 

A shrill, reckless yell answered him: 

“A-yee-e-e-ipp! That’s what I want 
—-the herd. Gotta stand guard. Hello, 
bossies—what the 3 

With a clashing of horns the herd 
was up and away like flushed quail. 
There was no warning, no preparation 
for flight, no hesitation as to direction 
or leadership. That first yell had brought 
them to their feet as one animal and 
away, and the night was no longer still 
with an ominous quiet. It was roaring 
with the rushing, never-to-be-forgotten 
clamor of a stampede. 

A few steers bawled suddenly, throat- 
ily—they were the ones that were a 
fraction of a second late in getting to 
their feet, and they were paying the 
penalty under the lunging bodies of 
those which stumbled over them. For 
the herd, taking fright at the edge to- 
ward Brant Whipple and the creek, had 
stampeded across its own bed ground. 

There was some confusion, some 
crowding, here and there a jumble of 
bodies where a steer had stumbled; but 
the men on guard saw nothing of it, and 
even while they wheeled their horses 
for pursuit, the herd was gone, thun- 
dering away in the black darkness, 

Brant Whipple, home from the town 
with a pint of whisky inside him and 
two quarts in his coat pockets, gave an- 
other drunken yell, and emptied his six- 
shooter into the air as he galloped. 

“Go it!” he jeered, racing jubilantly 
after the herd. “Git a move on! You 
don’t need no sleep, anyhow. What 
yuh want’s—ex-ercise—dammit, e-er- 
cise! Git off the earth, you rippety- 
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rippety-rip——”” He was cursing, 
laughing, urging them on, as if it were 
all a huge joke on the cattle. 

In camp, Lockie, his ears and his 
nerves trained like soldiers and always 
doing sentinel duty, heard and reached 
mechanically for his hat, stuck it on his 
head, and drew his clothes toward him 
while he yelled: 

“Boys! The cattles running!” 

Four words, but they brought every 
man back from dreamland and grabbing 
his clothes even while they were being 
uttered, and not one needed explanation 
or orders. 

They jerked on their boots, stamped 
their feet into them on the way to where 
their horses were tied, freed them by 
the sense of touch alone, felt for stir- 
rups in the darkness, mounted, and 
were off in the time a green hand would 
have. consumed in rubbing the sleep 
from his eyes and trying to realize what 
had happened; and Lockie found time 
to be thankful that the look of the west 
at sundown had made him order every 
man to saddle a night horse, so that 
none but the cook stayed in camp. 

It is not good to let a beef herd take 
fright and stampede in the night, espe- 
cially on the last night before being 
huddled in stuffy cars and sent rattling 
away to the east. Lockie looked at the 
quiet storm clouds—quiet, in compari- 
son with the tumult they might have 
made—and wondered what had started 
the cattle. Then, above the fast-de- 
creasing rumble of the stampede he 
heard a long-drawn “Ah-yee-e-e!” and 
the roar of a forty-five. He dug his 
unspurred heels into his horse, and 
swore aloud in his wrath: 

“Its that drunken fool of a Brant 
Whipple! And if I ever git my hands 
on him And if he ever shows up 
at the Lady Slipper ag’in A man 
like that oughta be hung! Anybody 
that will shoot and yell at a beef herd 
on the bed ground had oughta ze 

His horse stumbled over a loose rock, 
recovered himself with a lurch, and 
went pounding on the faster to atone 
for the misstep; and Lockie gave over 
the futile attempt to ease his feeings by 
mere words, however malignant. But 
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it would have been unpleasant for 
Brant, had his foreman come within 
reach of him then. 

By the sense of riding always up a 
slope, while they followed the fleeing 
herd, they knew that they were running 
up out of the creek bottom to the bench 
land beyond. The foreman was glad 
of that, for the long, steep hill would, 
perforce, shorten their wind and cool 
their ardor for a race. He hoped that 
the night herders would be able to 
check them by the time they reached the 
level land above. But with that drunk- 
en maniac still letting out an occasional 
whoop which carried clearly, back to 
those who followed, the outlook was 
not hopeful. 

The storm, also, was now overhead, 
and the thunder was muttering threats 
of what would come later. More fre- 
guently the lightning played behind the 
clouds, turning them all golden yellow, 
with an occasional quick sword thrust 
of. vivid flame. But it held off—more 
exactly, it seemed to be passing over to 
throw itself bodily against the rugged 
steeps of the mountains beyond. Lockie 
hoped that it would; he did not want to 
grapple with storm and stampede to- 
gether. 

They pounded up the last-slope, their 
horses breathing asthmatically, and 
reached the level. There before them, 
when the lightning lit for an instant the 
whole land, they saw the herd, a black 
blotch in the distance; there was no 
more yelling, no more shooting. 

“He’s cooled down mighty sudden, 
darn him!” gritted the foreman, and 
felt complacently that the thought of 
himself and his vengeance had at last 
penetrated the whisky-fogged brain of 
Brant and silenced him. “But I'll sure 
hand it to him for this!” he threatened 
aloud, vindictively. 

Away on the tagged fringe of the 
herd rode Bill, the singer, and two other 
herders, with shots, yells, and swing- 
ing loops to turn the leaders and throw 
them back into the rushing bulk. By 
the time the others arrived, they had 
them swinging to the left. In ten min- 
utes or less the herd was running in a 
circle, doubling always back upon it- 
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self ; a bit of that and they slowed to a 
walk, “milling” uneasily round and 
round. The stampede was stopped. 

Lockie rode close. ‘‘Where’s that 
?” With many epithets, he indi- 
cated Brant. 

“T dunno,” Bill called in reply. “We 
dropped him two miles back. Hed 
uh had us clear across into Dakota, 
I guess, if he’d kept up that yelling and 
trying to shoot the tails off the drag. 
He sure had us going!” 

The foreman forgot the dignity and 
the discipline of silence, and raved 
while he rode to help keep the cattle 
bunched. “Td like to git my hands on 
him once!” he finished grimly, and the 
men of the Lady Slipper joined him 
fervently in his desire. A cowboy is 
always jealous of his sleep—he gets so 
little of it, at the best. 

The rain began to fall in little gusts 
of large, cool drops that were grateful 
after the heat. The thunder boomed, 
but it was now ahead, on the broken 
foothills, that the force of the storm 
was spent. The cattle were startled, 
but with the full crew of the Lady 


Slipper to hold them there, they did’ 


nothing but mill round and round, their 
eyeballs wild and _ phosphorescently 
bright. In a few minutes the clouds 
overhead broke and trailed off in ragged 
streamers, torn by wind the earth did 
not feel. The moon showed, swimming 
rapidly the black cloud patches. 

The foreman thought, then, of his 
bed and the few hours’ sleep which he 
might yet enjoy. Plainly, the storm 
had passed them by with only a flirt or 
two of rain in their faces. With the 
moon shining, he could see the herd 
quieting down, so he doubled the guard, 
called the rest of the crew, and headed 
for camp again. 

“Wind coming,’ announced a man 
tersely, when a great roaring came sud- 
denly to their ears; and the others 
turned their heads and listened. 

“No—that ain’t wind,” Lockie con- 
tradicted, after a minute, and swung in 
his saddle to look at the inky blackness 
to the east. He did not quite know 
what it was, though he had a somewhat 
hazy impression that it was the storm. 
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Then he reined his horse sharply to one 
side, and galloped away to the edge of 
the bluff, where it hunched its barren 
shoulders close to the narrow coulee 
with the-creek running through—the 
creek beside which rested the tents of 
the Lady Slipper.: 

“Sounds to me like water!” he shout- 
ed over his shoulder, and the others 
turned and followed him. 

At the brink of the high bluff they 
pulled up short, and, with that sullen 
roar booming up to them, they looked 
below. In the fickle moonlight, blotted 
frequently by bits of straying storm 
cloud, they could not see much—but 
they saw quite enough. Down below, 
where the creek had wandered aimless- 
ly through a sparse line of willows, was 
a solid, swirling wall of water. They 
could see it dimly lighted by the moon. 
They heard it go raving on down the 
narrow coulee, even while they stood 
there watching. 

The foreman wheeled his horse and 
dashed off, without a word, the others 
racing close alongside and behind. 
There was the camp, and the cook, un- 
warned of the hurrying deluge. They 
knew there was little hope of outrun- 
ning that flood; indeed, it passed them 
by in the first hundred yards of the 
race, but for that they hurried the 
faster. 

When they reached the slope, down 
which it was possible to ride, they knew 
it was too late; and it was as if the 
moon knew what they were about and 
shone out brightly to show them the 
tragedy. For, where the tents of the 
Lady Slipper had stood in the fringe of 
willows, there was nothing but black, 
whirling water, with the willow tops 
dragging on the surface like the hair of 
a drowned woman. 

They halted there, on the high 
ground. They had to halt or ride back 
upon the bench land, for the water 
barred the way in front. They did not 
say mtuch—there was not much that. 
they could say. One man said it 
was like a cloudburst he had seen once 
in Colorado, when a herd of cows and 
calves, lying “on water”—which means 
that they were taking their ease beside 
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a stream—had drowned, and the herd- 
ers had barely escaped with their lives. 
But that, he added, had been in day- 
light, and had given them a chance to 
hit ‘er up for high ground. 

No one mentioned the cook; it did 
not seem to be necessary, for they all 
knew; almost in detail, what had hap- 
pened when the water struck the camp. 

At daylight, when the flood had 
passed, they found him lodged in a wil- 
low half a mile below. The night hawk, 
having fortunately chosen the cooler, 
high ground for his saddle bunch that 
night, brought down his herd of horses 
unscathed. They located the wagons, 
overturned and half buried in mud and 
débris, hauled them out with their 
ropes, and did what they could to re- 
pair the damage that had been done. 
The cook they laid out decorously upon 
a large, flat rock, and covered him with 
a sodden tarpaulin until he could be 
taken into town. 

Until they could do no more there in 
the creek bottom, no man spoke what 
was in the minds of all. Then Lockie, 
mounted, upon a fresh horse, looked 
down the creek to where the cattle had 
lain at dusk. 

“Tf the herd hadn’t jumped the bed 
ground when they did,” he said, “there 
wouldn’t be one left to tell the tale this 
morning. It sure does beat thunder the 
way things happen sometimes.” That 
set him to thinking, with puzzled brows, 
of Brant Whipple. And because he 
was thinking of Brant, and of his sud- 
© den silence and disappearance the night 
before, he took up the trail of the stam- 
pede on his way out to the herd. 

Just on the brow of the bluff they 
found him huddled on the ground. By 
the signs, his horse had fallen and 
thrown him. He had hurts which it 
would take the hospital surgeon to 
name, and in his coat pockets was a 
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jumble of broken glass and an over- 
powering odor of whisky. 

They turned him to what should have 
been a more comfortable position, had 
he been conscious, and Lockie stood 
looking down at him, still with the puz- 
zled frown. Brant had broken all the 
unwritten laws of the range—but he 
had saved their lives and the lives of 
the cattle. 

Lockie shivered perceptibly when he 
thought what would have happened if 
the herd had not run and so brought 
them all out of their blankets and away 
from the creek. 

“Owlie, you ride in and git a rig to 
haul him to town,’ he commanded, 
“and don’t try and see how slow you 
can be, either. Git as easy-riding rig 
as yuh can, and put a bed in it.” 

When Owlie had galloped away, the 
foreman stooped and shifted Brant’s 
head a trifle, and his touch was very 
gentle. Then he stood up and reached 
for his tobacco and papers. 

“He’s going t’ pull through, all right,” 
he predicted, with the wisdom which 


omes of much experience with range 


accidents. “And I’m busted if I know 
whether to fire the son of a gun for 
stampeding the herd, or raise his wages 
for saving the hull outfit.” 

He shook his head slowly, as if he 
found the fine point in ethics altogether 
too much for him. 

“Tf he was dead, we’d call him a hero, 
and that would settle it. But he ain’t 
dead, and he ain’t going to be. He'll 
be around, ready to ride ag’in in six 
weeks or so, and 

He pinched out the blaze of his 
match, dropped the stub to the ground, 
and set his heel upon it. 

“Tt sure does beat thunder,” he fin- 
ished vaguely, “the way things hap- 
pen.” 
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The King’s Jest 


By Edward W. Gilbert 


“We know what the day or the night may bring, 
But no man knoweth the heart of the King” 


LL the fights are fixed now,” said 
A the ex-wardman grumpily. 
“There never was but one 
honest fight,” responded the 
burlesque queen with a reminiscent 
smile, “and I had the privilege of see- 
ing it.” 
The ex-wardman looked curious, and 
so she told this story: 


When I was in India, I met a fellow 
named Feeley—Wise Fish Feeley. He 
was dubbing around Northern India, 
managing a couple of second-rate 
fighters, giving exhibition goes and of- 
fering to meet all comers. He did good 
business, the soldiers crowded his 
show, and the natives were great for 
any kind of sport. 

Wise Fish Feeley heard that the Ra- 
jah of Bhung—Bhung’s a rather back- 
ward, semi-independent, native state— 
was a hot old sport, and keen on any 
kind of fight—cock fight, ram fight, 
bull-and-tiger fight—any old kind of 
fight. And Feeley had a Great Idea. 

He planned to pump it into Yar Ma- 
hommed Khan that his two shines were 
the champions of America and Eng- 
land, and arranged to pull off a fight at 
the rajah’s capital, for the triple cham- 
pionship of England, America, and In- 
dia, and have Yar Mohammed put up 
the purse. 

He went on and interviewed the 
blasé despot, and old Yar Mohammed 
bit like a bass. A man fight with fists 
was a new one to him, and he prom- 
ised a fifty-thousand-dollar purse—win- 
ner to take all. And Feeley went and 
fetched his fighters over the frontier. 

The rajah gave them fine training 


quarters in one of his unused palaces, 
a small army of servants, and a guard 
of honor. Then they went right into 
training. 

It was truly great to see those 
heathen standing round the training 
quarters, in their shirt tails, watching 
the boys bag punching and working the 
medicine ball. They were more than 
ever impressed with the strange fact 


that all Sahibs were quite mad. When 


the road work began, the whole city 
took a day off to see the two loony 
English running in the sun like horses, 
and Yar Mohammed rode over every 
day to inquire if they were nearly fit. 

Of course, they didn’t intend to do 
any real fighting. They had it framed 
up for Bose McKellar to lay down in 
the sixth round, and the three of them 
to split‘the purse evenly. It was a 
grandly simple scheme, but they slipped 
up on one little thing. They talked it 
over in the hearing of a punka coolie 
who knew English, and he reported 
what he had heard to the vizier, Yus- 
suf Ullah, who at once beat it to the 
rajah’s divan. 

That amiable potentate was filling up 
on dry champagne, and smoking a 
curly pipe, about nine yards long, 
while a bunch of koochee dancers ca- 
vorted in the courtyard for his diver- 
sion. 

Yussuf Ullah salaamed deeply, and 
said: “Oh, king, live forever!” 

“Thank you. I hope I may. Speak,” 
said the rajah. 

“Light of the Universe,” whined 
Yussuf Ullah. “If I may say it and 
live, these infidel dogs are getting 
ready to trim you.” 
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“Trim me?’ roared the rajah. 
“How? Talk, talk, you white- bearded 
old kill-joy.” 

Yussuf Ullah blew out the whole 
scheme, and hinted that it would make 
a nice spectacle to have the fighters 
trampled to death by elephants, and 
blow the manager from the mouth of a 
cannon. 

“Shut up, son of a poll-parrot,” re- 
sponded Yar Mohammed, in response 
to this kindly suggestion. “Trim me? 
Well, I think not.” 

He dismissed the vizier and the girls, 
called for another quart, and sat deeply 
meditating, smoking his hookah, and 
pulling his bushy, black whiskers. 

“He is thinking up something spe- 
cial for them,” thought Yussuf Ullah, 
as he watched him. “They will not 
die an easy death.” 

At the end of an hour, Yar Moham- 
med laughed aloud, called up his aide, 
and gave certain orders, And nothing 
happened. The training went right on. 

Only, next morning, when the boys 
turned out, they found two troopers at 
the gate; and, when they went for a 
road run, one followed each, trotting 
along just behind. 

They asked what was the idea, but 
the troopers only shook their heads, 
and grinned. They didn’t lose sight of 
them, and, when they hit up the pace 
home, the escort came a-whooping on 
behind. j 

Feeley tackled Yussuf Ullah, who 
told him it was a guard of honor, an 
especial favor from the rajah; and 
from that on, wherever either of them 
went, a big, black-bearded guy, with 
a ten-foot lance, went along. 

They thought it queer, but it was 
not more strange than lots of other 
customs they noticed, and they frol- 
icked along, all heedless, and thought 
they had the rajah greased, ready to 
swallow. 

At last came the great day. The 
ring was pitched on the plain outside 
the city wall, with seats for about thirty 
thousand. “All the day before, and all 
night, the populace had traveled from 
the interior to see the new spectacle 
provided by the rajah. The city walls 
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and housetops were covered with 
spectators. A fine, large box, hung 
with cloth of gold, had been erected 
for his highness, Yah Mohammed 
Khan, Bahadur, Rajah of Bhung. 

I had a seat in his box by special 
invitation. A bunch of. penny princes, 
glittering with diamonds and rubies, 
stood around in a half circle at the back. 
Three regiments of long-legged, black- 
whiskered Jancers kept order, 

Then came a most astonishing roar 
from the crowd. We saw the troopers 
making way for the two fighters, and 
Yussuf Ullah and Feeley went down 
into the ring to read the articles and 
do the preliminary chinning. 

The first thing they saw was the fifty 
thousand dollars in gold, dumped in a 
heap on a smaller platform. You have 
no idea what a lot it looked. Bose 
McKellar near fainted at the sight of 
it: 

“Gee!” he gurgled. 
all that ?” 

Here Snip Harvey gave him a nudge, 
and called his attention to the other 
side of the ring. There stood a fine, 
handsome, new gallows, forty feet 
high. 

“What’s that for?” asked Snip. 

“That,” said Yussuf Ullah, smiling 
benevolently, “is to hang the loser on.” 

“What?” they yelled. “Hang the 
loser ?” 

“His highness’ command is, as soon 
as the battle is decided, to give the 
money to the winner, and hang the 
loser.” 

“Its all off,” they roared together. 
“We wont fight on no such condi- 
tions.” 

“In that case,” said Yussuf Ullah 
pleasantly, “the command is to hang 
you both, and have the manager im- 
paled.” 

They looked at him, they looked at 
the gallows, they looked at the circle 
of soldiers round the ring, and they 
looked at the impassive rajah, smok- 
ing his curly, golden pipe. 

They were up against it, hard. ‘There 
was no way out. They had to fight. 

Say, there never was such a fight 
before or since. There never will be. 


“Do we cut up 
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\ 
There was no fake to it. They were 
there with the goods. There was no 
quit in either of them. They fought 
with the rope round their necks, 

If they had any idea of throwing that 
fight, the shadow of the black gallows 
across the ring put it out of their heads. 
They stood up to the work, and each 
did his bitterest to put the other out. 
They fought forty-two desperate 
rounds. They were cut to pieces, 
bloody, reeling; and in the forty-third, 
Snip went down to a wallop on the 
jaw. 

“One-two-three,” Feeley counted. 
He just dragged them out, hoping Snip 
would come up; but Snip was listening 
to the birdies sing. 

“Fight-nine,” counted Feeley, slower 
and slower. “T-e-en. You're out.” 

As soon as Snip came to, the flun- 
kies pulled both the fighters in front 
of Yar Mohammed Khan. 

The rajah pulled his black whiskers, 
and, pointing to Bose, asked: 

“This man wins?” 

“Ye-yes, your majesty,” 
Feeley, white as death. 

“Give him the money,’ commanded 
the rajah. “And now for the other.” 

“Hey! Here! Wait!” bawled 
Bose. “You going to hang him, Whis- 
kers ?” 

“I have said it.” 

“Say—say!” stammered Bose. “We 


gasped 


‘purring voice. 
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give you a good run for your money. 
Tell you what—let him go, and keep 
the dough.” 

“T ought to hang him,” replied the 
rajah, “but you gave me such a very 
good run for my money, I haven’t the 
heart.. I'll let him go, as you ask it 
—and, Yussuf Ullah, give the loser 
fifty thousand, also. 

“You know,” he eontinued, with a 
smile like a tiger, “you were to share 
equally, and the gift of a king should 
not be divided. You have my permis- 
sion to depart. I do not think you will 
try to trim me again.” 

“Whiskers,” said Bose, “you’ve got 
a dingy skin, but you’re a white man. 
It’s on us. You certainly gave us ours.” 

“Wait,” commanded the rajah. 
‘Draw near, both of you. I wish to 
give you a little personal souvenir.” 

He drew a ring from the middle 
finger of each hand—from the right a 
noble emerald, from the left a priceless 
ruby. 

“Take these,” he said, in a gentle, 
“Take them and wear 
them, you two crooks, in memory of 
the only honest fight you ever fought 
in your lives.” 

And the courtiers and the soldiers 
and populace shouted like thunder: 

“Lah Allah! Illah Allah! Wah Al- 
lah! How wise, how merciful, how 
munificent is Yar Mohammed Khan, 
Bahadur, Rajah of Bhung!” 


Ky 


PRESTIGE AND IRISHMEN 


RESIDENT McCREA, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in his study of all 
classes of men who are under him, entertains a great admiration for the 
Irish foreman of a gang of laborers who went to any lengths to shew his 
men that he was the real boss. One morning this foreman found that his gang 
had put a hand car on the track without his orders. ~ 
“Who put that han’ car-r-r on the thrack?” he asked. 
“We did, sor,” one of the men answered respectfully. 
“Well,” he said shortly, “take it off ag’in!” 
The laborers did so with some difficulty. 
“Now,” said the foreman, “put it on ag’in!” 
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His Hidden Light 


By William P. Tiebout 


hysical courage isn’t all that’s required of a government detective. 
There’s a fine moral courage he must have to help him decide many questions 
Schroeder had both, but he needed all he possessed before the 


that arise. 
fight was finished. 


at the table to the open door. 
“Dombey,” he said, after an 
anxious glance at the road wind- 
ing away from the foot of the rocky 
hill, “if you’re going, you’d better get 
started. They’re hot on your trail, and 
these won’t be healthy diggings when 
they get here.” 

“I tell you, Schroeder, I ain’t going!” 
the man snapped out, with the ferocity 
of an animal driven to bay. “If you 
think I'll let any gang of yellow skunks 
like them drive me out of this country, 
youre mistaken. I didn’t kill that fool 
Hagerty. You know that. You know 
who did, don’t you?” he concluded, with 
the air of one challenging contradic- 
tion. 

Schroeder nodded. “Yes, I know. 
But that won't help any. They won't 
take my word for it, nor yours, either, 
for that matter.” 

“Maybe not, but it puts me right, 
don’t it?” 

“That’s small satisfaction, when you 
consider the point that you’re bound to 
be shot up.” 

“Tt’s satisfaction enough for me. Of 
course, if you want to——” 

“No, I don’t care whether I go or 
not,” Schroeder broke in. “They don’t 
want me. I’m only concerned in get- 
ting you away from here. And, Dom- 
bey,” he concluded, glancing at the 
other with narrowed eyes, “you're go- 
ing, and you’re going with me.” 


Gate tie turned from the man 


“Are you certain 


Dombey grunted. 
of it?” he asked. 

“T am dead certain,” Schroeder an- 
swered firmly; and, after a pause: 
“Dombey, do you know why your sis- 
ter went to Lowville last night?” he 
asked. 

“To visit, I suppose.” 

“Of course. But her real object was 
to get away from me. I asked her to 
marry me, yesterday.” 

“Whew!” Dombey vented his sur- 
prise in a whistle. “I didn’t think the 
young one would run. Rather thought 
she took a shine to you, Schroeder. I’m 
sorry. But say—what has that to do 
with the present situation?” 

“Plenty!” snapped Schroeder. “T1 
tell you. Lay your gun on the table, 
and go sit by that window.” 

“What’s up?” Dombey asked disdain- 
fully, as he complied with instructioris. 
“Are you afraid of me? Ain’t these 
rather unusual proceedings?” 

“Rather,” commented Schroeder. 
“But my story is an unusual one—and, 
Dombey, any attempt to interrupt it will 
end disastrously.” 

Schroeder drew his gun, and stood 
before his companion, gazing at the 
man with mingled pity and contempt. 
Dombey grew uneasy tinder the dra- 
matic situation, and started to speak. 

Schroeder checked him with a wave 
of the hand. 

“Dombey,” he said deliberately, alert 
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for action. “I don’t suppose you know 
Tm a detective, do you?” 

The other started, and half rose from 
his chair, too dumfounded to speak. 

Schroeder smiled, and went on: “I 
thought that would prove a pleasant 
surprise party. You didn’t know I was 
in the government service and had you 
dead to rights on that Pacific mail rob- 
bery, did you?” 

Dombey’s teeth came together with a 
click, and he sprang toward the table 
with an oath. Schroeder stepped be- 
fore him with leveled revolver. 

“Sit down again, Dombey,” Schroed- 
er said smoothly, “and don’t kick up a 
rumpus. Just hear what I’ve got to 
say, and we'll discuss this other matter 
later. Well, you know how long I’ve 
been here. For six months I’ve lived, 
worked, slept, and eaten with you, and 
during that time I learned enough about 
that robbery to send you to prison for 


the rest of your natural life. I had it 
all ready for you. One night I went 
for a walk with your sister. I found 


myself, then, and knew it was a hope- 
less case. It came like a thunderbolt, 
but somehow, Dombey, I was glad. The 
next day I thought it over. Duty, hon- 
or, a decent name didn’t stand in my 
way five minutes. I’m a weak man, 
Dombey. I made up my mind that if 
she’d say ‘Yes,’ Pd throw up the job 
and let ’em send somebody else after 
you. She and I’d go away. Yesterday 
afternoon I asked her, and”—he took a 
letter from his pocket and tossed it to 
Dombey—“that was her answer. She 
got it yesterday morning. Of course, 
it was meant for you.” 

Schroeder stood looking down at the 
man as he read the scrawling note. 
When he had finished, Dombey looked 
up. 

“Well?” he asked, in a strained voice. 

“Now, Im going to take you with 
me.” 

“Of course, I might have known.” 

“No, not that,’ Schroeder replied, 
with a shake of his head. “It’s to get 
you away from those fools.” 

Dombey leaned forward in his chair 
and surveyed the other with blazing 
eyes. 
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“Look here,” he said. “You can’t 
tell me that. Youre a sneak by pro- 
fession; don’t make a liar out of your- 
self. You've got me now. But I want 
to tell you this: PI die before I go to 
prison, and you'll never live to testify 
at the trial, if you do get me to Chey- 
enne. This letter proves that.” 

Schroeder stared at Dombey with a 
sneer. 

“That was a nice speech,” he said, 
with biting sarcasm. “I didn’t think it 
was in you. But remember this: I 
could have had you long ago. For 
your present liberty you’ve got your 
sister to thank. I’m not afraid of your 
threats, and, as to your preferring death 
to going with me—you'll have a chance 
to make your choice in a minute. I 
hear them coming, now.” 

Schroeder gathered in Dombey’s re- 
volver lying on the table, and, with a 
weapon in each hand, strode to the 
door. He stood for a moment gazing 
down at the road before turning to 
Dombey. 

“Look here,” he said, with a nod past 
the door. ‘Now you can see.” 

Dombey peered around the casement, 
and saw the angry crowd of men ad- 
vancing up the path from the road, call- 
ing with curses and jeers for him to 
come out. He saw the lariats carried 
by several, and the rifles and revolvers 
bristling from among the mob. These 
implements of violent death shattered 
his resolution, and he turned to his com- 
panion with a shamed face. 

“T'll go,” he said. “Get me out of 
this.” 

“Quick, then,’ ordered Schroeder, 
“get the rifles! Stand inside the door 
here until I call you out, and do as I 
say, or they'll fill us full of holes in a 
minute.” 

As Dombey disappeared in the other 
room, Schroeder stepped out upon the 
low porch and faced the angry mob 
breaking through the gate in a rush to 
the house. His appearance drew forth 
another yell, but the sight of his two 
guns leveled at their heads, and his com- 
manding tone brought the men to a 
sudden halt. 

“Pull up!” Schroeder ordered, as he 
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covered the 'eaders. “This little excur- 
sion party has run loose long enough. 
What do you want here?” 

“We want Dombey, that’s what we 
want,” they yelled. “He killed Hagerty 
in O’Sullivan’s place, and we're going to 
string him up. He shot from behind.” 

“So you want Dombey, do you?” 
mocked Schroeder. He brought one 
revolver to bear on a tall, red-shirted 
individual in the front ranks of the at- 
tacking party. “Well, you don’t get 
him. Hes going with me to Chey- 
enne. I don’t feel bound to explain 
myself just now, but you'll find out 
why, after a while.” 

At this point, Dombey, unmindful of 
orders, stepped out beside Schroeder, 
a rifle slung in each arm. , One weapon 
he rested against the house, and the 
other he pointed at the men before him. 
The sight of their quarry urged the in- 
furiated crowd to action, and they again 
rushed forward, the tall man in the 
lead. A bullet whistled past Schroed- 
er’s head, and he fired. The red-shirted 
form threw up its arms, wavered for a 
moment, and then lurched forward. The 
others stopped. 

“Boys,” said Schroeder, after the 
shock of the collision had passed, “your 
mission here this afternoon is finished. 
Lanker killed Hagerty. I saw him do 
it. He and Dombey were together when 
it was done, and he lied about it. Now, 
listen to what I tell you, and then clear 
out. You all know me—I’ve been 
around here long enough—but you don’t 
know the purpose of my visit. Dom- 
bey’s going with me for a good reason, 
and the man who tries to take him from 
my custody will get his punishment 
mighty swift. I’m going to count ten, 
and the man who isn’t walking toward 
the road when I quit will get shot. 
Now, start.” 

For a moment the crowd stared at 
Schroeder’s determined face. Dombey, 
by his side, raised his rifle ready for 
action. Then the men in the lead 
wheeled and forced the others back. 

Schroeder watched them until they 
reached the road, then turned, and, ta- 
king the rifle by the door, motioned to 
Dombey. 
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“Around the house,” he said, “and 
up the ravine to the ridge. Not too 
fast, or they'll get suspicious, and be on 
our heels in a minute.” 

In silence the two picked their way 
over the loose stones on the hillside and 
around the big boulders in their path. 
They had scarcely gained the shelter of 
the trees and underbrush in the ravine 
when a loud yell from the road told 
them that Schroeder’s fear had been 
realized. Unconsciously Dombey broke 
into a run, and Schroeder, close at his 
heels, urged him on. 

“Quick!” cried Schroeder. “If those 
fools catch us in here, were goners. 
They wont be argued with another 
time.” 

Dombey, familiar with his surround- 
ings, dashed straight up the side of the 
ravine, pulling and dragging himself 
upward by roots and brush, until he 
clambered over the edge. Schroeder 
joined him a moment later, and the two 
broke into a run, heading for the ex- 
treme ridge, with its shelter of huge 
boulders, trees, and shrubbery. 

Below them, they saw their pursuers, 
frantic at the thought that they had 
been duped, just entering the ravine. A 
bullet or two whistled by their heads 
as the last man disappeared in the tan- 
gled brush of the cut. The ridge gained, 
Dombey and Schroeder plunged into 
the shelter of the trees, and established 
themselves behind a boulder. 

“There’s no use trying to dodge 
them,” remarked Schroeder, as he 
threw himself flat upon the ground. 
“They'd very likely get us on the run.” 

“We might as well have it out now 
as some other time,” Dombey answered. 
He unhitched his cartridge belt, and 
brought his rifle to bear on the spot 
where he knew their pursuers must 
emerge. 

Loud voices from the edge of the 
ravine, at the point where they had 
crept up, warned Schroeder and Dom- 
bey that the attack would soon begin. 
They settled themselves closer behind 
their rock. Through the gloom slowly 
settling over the ridge, the two could 
scarcely distinguish the individuals in 
the attacking party, and not until they 
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drew near was Dombey able to recog- 
nize the leader. 

“Squeezer’s first,” he whispered to 
Schroeder. “He’s mine. I owe him 
this one. The second fellow’s Jim Seev- 
er, a round-up lad from Gregory’s. He’s 
yours.” 

Dombey raised his rifle, and, with its 
sharp report, the first figure fell. The 
second went down in a heap when 
Schroeder let go, and the others scram- 
bled to shelter. The rock from which 
the two flashes had come was the target 
for a brisk bombardment, but Schroed- 
er and Dombey, hugging the earth close- 
ly, came out of it unscathed. 

Then the battle began in earnest. Ev- 
ery figure darting from shelter to shel- 
ter drew a shot from the two in- 
trenched behind the boulder. A bullet 
flattened itself on the rock by Schroed- 
er’s head, and Dombey’s hat was punc- 
tured by a missile from a Winchester. 

“Somebody has cat’s eyes, all right,” 
was Dombey’s whispered comment. 
“But if we're able to stave them off for 
an hour or so, we may crawl out of this 
when it gets real dark.” 

A shot which kicked up the loose 
pebbles around Schroeder’s feet caused 
him to glance back over his shoulder 
with a start. The sound of some one 
clambering over the stones and through 
the brush behiad, told him plainly that 
the enemy had slipped to the rear and 
an attack from this quarter was im- 
minent. 

Quitting his position, and snaking 
himself around the rock to Dombey’s 
side, Schroeder touched his shoulder, 
and in a whisper bade him listen to in- 
structions. 

“They’ve got by us into the woods,” 
he said, under his breath. “And, un- 
less we manage to clear out of this 
pretty soon, they'll shoot this old rock 
to flinders. We can’t go together; it 
would just double the danger of dis- 
covery. You go first. TIl stay here 
and keep ’em busy while you make your 
getaway. Then PII follow.” 

Dombey commenced a whispered 
protest, but Schroeder closed his mouth 
with a big, grimy hand. 

“You keep still and clear out,” he 
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ordered. ‘“There’s no sympathy in my 
proposition. lve no desire to lose my 
hide for you or anybody else. I'll give 
you a parole to appear in Cheyenne 
when I want you. Now, get.” 

By way of emphasis, he shoved his 
revolver against Dombey’s ribs and 
with his free hand rolled him away 
from the rock. For a moment Dom- 
bey hesitated, then melted into the 
shadows and was gone. 

No sooner had he made his cautious 
retreat than Schroeder discerned a 
shadowy form stealthily moving toward 
him from the brush at his right. He 
opened fire with his six-shooter, and 
the flash of the gun drew answers from 
a dozen others concealed in the night. 


‘Four times in quick succession Schroed- 


er replied to the fusillade; then one | 
desultory shot, and all was still. 

The cordon had drawn closer about 
the stronghold of the fugitives, and as 
the continued hail of lead against the 
jagged rock brought no response, with 
a swoop the attacking party descended 
upon the spot. - 

They found Schroeder stretched out 
behind the rock, an arm shattered, and 
a blood clot on his shirt. Dombey was 
gone. In the light of the moon which 
crept from behind the floating clouds, 
Schroeder’s upturned face was white 
and drawn. 

“He’s done for,” one of the men re- 
marked, as the crowd gazed down at 
the silent figure before them. “And it’s 
too bad. I wish we'd got the other fel- 
low instead.” 

He bent over the prostrate Schroeder 
and pulled aside the folds of his shirt. 
With a cry, he started back. 

“He told the truth, fellows,” he said. 
“Look at this.” 

He held up Schroeder’s badge. 


Schroeder opened his eyes and gazed 
dazedly at his surroundings—at the 
geen room, the white bed in which 

e lay, the roses on the table near, and 
the man sitting by the window. 

“Well, well,’ said the man, turning 
to him in surprise. “So you’ve come 
to, eh? You've been in a trance long 
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enough to make you the champion me- 
dium of the country 

Schroeder grinned weakly. “I feel 
it,” he replied. “But perhaps you can 
tell me where I am and how I got here? 
Last I remember, I was up on the 
ridge 

“Yes. Well, you was pretty well bat- 
tered up when we got to you. We 
brought you back to the settlement here, 
and doc says you'll be all right in a 
little while, if you rest good.” 

“And Dombey? How’s he?” inquired 
Schroeder. 

The man by the bed grinned sheep- 
ishly. “Oh, Dombey’s all right. He 
got away, and we ain't heard nothing of 
him since. And between you and me, 
Schroeder, were mighty glad. We 
made an awful mess of that.” 

“And the fellows up on the ridge?” 

The other read the question in the 
sick man’s eyes. “Getting along fine. 
Nicked up like you a little, that’s all. I 
guess it was too dark that time for 
killing work. But say, you’d better 
turn over and sleep. That nurse’ll give 
me fits for talking to you like this.” 

When Schroeder awoke again, he felt 
refreshed and strengthened. As he 
turned to gaze at the sunlight which 
flooded through the window, the flutter 
of skirts attracted his attention, and he 
raised his head. With a gasp of sur- 
prise, he dropped back upon the pillow. 

“Peggy!” he ejaculated. “You fright- 
ened me! What are you doing here?” 

He craned his neck over the covers 
to look at the entrancing vision in white, 
with a dainty nurse’s cap perched jaun- 
tily on her hair. 

“So you're the nurse, are you?” 

In silence the girl stared out of the 
window. 

Schroeder looked at her with a 
frown. “Peggy, come here. I want 
to talk with you,” he urged, in a low 
voice, but again his words were un- 
heeded. “I can’t go over there. I’m 
too rickety, you know.” 

An obdurate back was turned morë 
plainly to his view. 

“Well,” he declared emphatically, “if 
I must, I will.” 

He threw aside the covers with a 
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bandaged arm, and raised himself on 
the other elbow. The effort cost him an 
unconscious grunt of pain. 

In an instant the girl was by the bed. 
“Lie down there, sir! How dare you?” 

The forced sternness in the voice was 
lost on Schroeder when he saw the 
twinkle in her eyes. 

“Oho,” he said, “so you have life! I 
was beginning to think you were of the 
visionary, sent to torture me à 

“Yes, I know,” she interrupted, with 
a patronizing air. “You deserve such 
things.” 

“But, Peggy,” Schroeder continued 
seriously, as he caught her hand, “why 
are you here? You : 

Schroeder stopped as the girl drew 
from her waist a wrinkled and soiled 
bit of paper. She flushed as she hand- 
ed it to him. 

Schroeder fumbled at it clumsily for 
a moment. Then he read: 

Look out for S. Hes a government fly 
cop. After you on that Pacific deal. 

BLACKIE, 

“How did you get that?” Schroeder 
demanded. “You handed it to me once 
before.” 

The girl understood from the hurt 
expression in his eyes. She dropped to 
her knees beside the bed, as she turned 
the paper in his fingers. 

“The other side, the other side I 
wanted you to see!” 

Schroeder read: 

Sis: I’m going to hike to the real hills. 
S. gave me this note before those fools 
came after me. He told. me all about it. 
He was white, if he was a sneaker. He let 
me get away when we were caught tight. 
Sis, think it over. Good-by 


Schroeder looked up, and through his 
own dim eyes he saw the tears glisten- 
ing in the girl’s. 


” 


“Peggy, Dombey left this?’ He 
stumbled over the words. 

The girl nodded. 

“Up on the ridge. I found it. Now, 


I >? She broke off, and buried her 
face in the pillow, beside his head. 
Schroeder reached out his arm, and 
drew her to him. 
“I'm glad, Peggy, so glad it’s all sight 
now,” he said. 


A Deal 


in Oil 


By Elmer A. Fitzsimons 


“Alls fair in love and wat”’—and politics. 


` 


But sometimes what 


looks beforehand to be a clever move acts like a boomerang. 
Witness this short chapter in the political annals of Farrington 


UBLIC opinion was strongly 

P against the Honorable James 

z Munroe Dixon and none realized 

it more than he. After a politi- 

cal speech in the town hall at Farring- 

ton, which brought forth hisses and 

catcalls instead of the desired applause, 

the Honorable James retired to his 

room at the hotel in a disgusted frame 
of mind. 

Now, politicians will sometimes do 
things that the blind goddess can 
scarcely ignore, and it was something of 
this sort that the Honorable James had 
in mind as he turned out the gas and 
sat down in an easy-chair. ‘ 

At the stroke of the half hour he 
arose, stretched his big body, and, cau- 
tiously opening the door, peered out- 
side. Apparently satisfied with what 
he saw, or didn’t see, he tiptoed down 
the hall and let himself out at the front 
door. 

Keeping in the shadows of the low, 
wooden buildings which lined the street 
on either side, he turned the corner and 
hastened up a side street. A neat lit- 
tle cottage loomed up before him in 
the darkness. 

Again he paused and looked about 
him. Then he crossed the street at a 
run and entered the yard at thé rear of 
the cottage. Approaching the window, 
he rapped sharply upon the pane with 
his penknife. 

c “Who is there?” a sleepy voice in- 
< quired. 

“It is Dixon. Come outside, Tom, 
I want to see you a few minutes.” 

He heard a mumbled reply, and a mo- 


ment later a man clad in pajamas made 
his appearance at the door. 

“Youre a great one to come waking 
people up at this time of night. My 
wife will be devilishly curious about 
this.” 

“That can’t be helped. I’m going to 
lose this town if something isn’t done.” 

“Any one could see that from the 
a they took your speech to-night, 

im.” 

“If this town didn’t cast the decid- 
ing vote I wouldn’t lose any sleep over 
it, but—Tom, you’re a good friend of 
mine, aren’t you?” 

“As good as you’ve got, I imagine.” 

“Then give me a bucket of coal oil 
and forget that ve been here to-night.” 


“Coal oil! What the dickens! Are 
you crazy?” 
“Not quite. Trot out the oil, and 


keep mum, no matter what happens.” 

With the oil in his possession he re- 
peated his instructions of secrecy and 
disappeared in the darkness. A few 
minutes later a lurid glare lit up the 
sky. The Honorable James came run- 
ning up the street, waving his arms and 
shouting: “Fire! Fire! Fire!” at the 
top of his voice. 

The town hall was on fire. It was 
clear that only a miracle could save it. 
The miracle was not forthcoming. The 
heat was so intense as to defeat all ef- 
forts of the amateur firemen to get near 
enough to dash water upon the flames. 
Confining their efforts to the buildings 
alongside, they kept the flames from 
spreading. 

Every man worked as if his life de- 
pended upon it, but none worked hard- 
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er than did the Honorable James Mun- 
roe Dixon. 

At last it was over. All that re- 
mained of the town hall was a great 
heap of glowing embers, and the Hon- 
orable James was telling for the fiftieth 
time how he had been unable to sleep 
and, thinking that a stroll and a cigar 
might help him, had gone outside, where 
he had discovered the fire and aroused 
the town. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “something 
must be done. You have a very beau- 
tiful little city here, and it must be pro- 
tected. That it has an enemy has been 
proven to-night—an enemy, gentlemen, 
who is perhaps in our midst at this 
very moment! What assurance have 
you that your homes will not be burned 
when you least expect it? If this per- 
son is allowed to go free, not only your 
property but the lives of your loved 
ones as well will be in constant danger. 
A reward must be offered for his ap- 
prehension. I start the fund with a 
donation of fifty dollars!” 

In a few minutes five hundred dol- 
lars had been subscribed, and as the 
Honorable James made his way to the 
hotel he was applauded on every side. 

“Dixon! Dixon! Hes all right! 
’Rah for Dixon, our next State Sena- 
tor!” 

He had won the good feeling of the 
town. His path to the capitol build- 
ing would be paved with words of 
praise and good-fellowship. A guard 
of honor escorted him to the hotel. As- 
cending to his room, he found his 
friend, Tom Sloan, awaiting him. 

“That was a cold deck you rang in 
on me,” Tom began. 

“How is that?” 

“Well, I supplied you with oil to fire 
the town hall. If you are caught, it 
looks as if I might be held as your ac- 
complice. The fact that I didn’t. know 
what you wanted with the oil would be 
no excuse in the eyes of the law.” 

“Oh, rats! You’re talking nonsense. 
No one has said that I started the fire, 
and, even if I had, I wouldn’t let a 
friend get into trouble about it. You 
just go home and keep mum about our 
little deal in oil. Sleep well and remem- 
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ber that job I promised to get for you 
when I am elected.” 


The campaign was nearly over. The 
Honorable James Munroe- Dixon was 
sweeping everything before him. His 
opponent—William B. Smith, a mild 
little man with a kindly face and an 
apologetic air—had fought bravely but 
to no purpose, and now, the day before 
the election, had challenged the Hon- 
erable James to debate at the Odd Fel- 
lows’ Hall at Farrington. 

The hall was jammed with an eager 
throng of men and women. At one side 
of the platform sat the Honorable 
James with his friend Tom Sloan. At 
the other, William B. Smith and a little 
group of politicians who had forced him 
into the debate. 

Mr. Smith covered his side of the 
question in an able manner and took his 
seat amid a half-hearted effort on the 
part of the audience to applaud. A 
hush of expectancy fell upon the room 
as the Honorable James Munroe Dixon 
arose and stepped forward to the edge 
of the platform. 

“Ladies and gentlemen 

A messenger hastily made his way up 
the aisle, handed the Honorable James 
a message and quickly disappeared. 
Across the face of the envelope was 
written the one word, “Urgent.” 

Tearing it open, he glanced quickly 
over the few lines it contained. A sick- 
ly pallor spread over his face and the 
message fluttered, unheeded, to the 
floor. Several times he essayed to 
speak, then 

“My friend Mr. Smith will have no 
opposition at the coming election. I 
have just received a message from my 
doctor, stating that if my life is to be 
prolonged, I must at once seek the cli- 
mate of southern France.” 

As the Honorable James made for 
the side entrance, Tom Sloane picked 
up the forgotten message and read: 

You have your choice of canceling your 
candidature or taking the consequences when 
the people of ‘Farrington learn the truth re- 
garding the little deal in oil between my 
husband and yourself. If you are in town 


to-morrow morning, I shall claim the re- 
ward. Mrs. SLOAN. 


” 


Easy Money 


By Neil Montrose 
Author of “The Horseshoe,” “The Flyaway,”’ Ete. 


There is no toom for the drone in these hustling 


days. 


But it takes an interview with “the girl's” 


father to make young Cook realize that he has 
been an idler. Then the fighting edge shows itself 


gray as to hair, and fifty-eight 

in the matter of years, looked 

quizzically at the healthy, indo- 
lent-mannered young man in the chair 
opposite him. Then he spoke in a clear, 
positive voice—a voice accustomed to 
issue commands: 

“If she were yours, you wouldn’t 
consider such a proposition, either, 
would you?” : 

“If she were mine, nobody could have 
her, under any circumstances,” evaded 
the young fellow. 

Jordan wrinkled his brow in annoy- 
ance and put the question another way. 

“You wouldn't sanction your daugh- 
ter’s marriage,’ he snapped out, “with 
a thoroughly incompetent man. See 
here, Cook, you never did anything in 
your life—you can’t do a useful thing.” 

“I don’t have to,” retorted Cook. 
“What’s the use of making more money 
when I’ve got more than I can ever 
spend ?” 

“You don’t know how long you'll 
have it,” said the other. “Suppose you 
were to lose it; what would you do? 
What would Ann do, if she were mar- 
ried to you? You couldn’t turn your 
hand to a thing—you’d both starve.” 

“I don’t intend to lose it,” the boy 
said. 

“Neither did other men who have 
been wiped out completely,” Jorglan re- 
minded him. “They thought them- 
selves secure. And you are not half as 
bright as most of those fellows. Why, 
let one of those clever Wall Street 


Rex JORDAN, well fed, iron 


crooks get hold of you, and he’d scrape 
you clean. Now, I am a practical busi- 
ness man. They don’t stand any chance 
with me.” 

Fred Cook stared at the floor, his 
rather keen blue eyes half closed and 
his hands lying listlessly on the arms of 
his chair. 

A more kindly expression came into 
the face of Rufus Jordan, Ann Jor- 
dan’s father. The girl resembled him 
in her upright, springy carriage and her 
thick, fine hair. Also, she had his 
smooth, yet aggressive, manner. They 
were much to each other, this father 
and daughter; and for this reason Jor- 
dan fought the harder for her future 
welfare. 

“Tt isn’t so much that I’m worried 
about you holding on to what you have, 
Fred,” he went on, “as that I don’t want 
my girl in the keeping of a man like 
you. You know that you’re no good, 
as society looks upon its people. You're 
not useful. You contribute nothing to- 
ward the needs of the nation. You're 
a drone.” His tone grew yet more 
kindly. “You’re not bad—I don’t know 
anything bad about you—but you have 
drifted along until you are a nonentity. 
You couldn’t take up a single proposi- 
tion and make a success of it. That 
brain of yours has been unused so long 
that there isn’t an original idea in it. 
If you’d start a department store, you 
wouldn’t know enough to display um- 
brellas during a storm. I like you, 
Fred, but I don’t like your ways.” 

“Tf you'll say that you’d consider me 
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if I were a successful business man,” 
the boy spoke up, “PI try something.” 

“What, for instance?” 

“I—I don’t know,” admitted Fred. 

Jordan laughed. 

“You verify my estimate of you,” he 
chuckled. “You haven’t a single idea 
in your head.” 

“PI get some!’ cried the young fel- 
low, springing to his feet. “I'll get 
some! By George, you’re right about 
me and my property. Somebody might 
try to take it away from me, some time. 
And I wouldn’t know how to defend it. 
I’m going to make myself like you, so I 
can’t be fooled—yes, sir, that’s what 
I’m going to do. And I know you'll 
look at things differently when I’m 
different—won’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Jordan decisively. “PI 
give your case a rehearing when you 
deserve it—if you ever do. You've 
loafed so long that it’s a habit with 
you; and habits aren’t readily broken.” 

“You'll see,” declared Cook. “I’m 
going to break the ones I have.” He 
moved toward the door. “I’m going 
to find Ann and tell her about the new 
resolutions,” he explained. 

“She'll approve of them,” laughed 
the father, “though she is fool enough 
to like you without them.” 

So Fred Cook passed out of the 
room, leaving Rufus Jordan to pass an 
hour in reflection. He was entirely 
pleased with the turn events had taken. 
Secretly, he had feared that the young 
people would take matters into their 
own hands, in spite of his objections. 
But Cook had developed an unexpected 
amount of sense, so, for the present, at 
least, Ann wouldn’t be tempted into 
folly. She would wait and marry sen- 
sibly, assuring herself the comforts and 
luxuries to which she was accustomed. 

Her future circumstances meant 
much to her father, for he had that 
snobbish trait usually found in the self- 
made man. He had been poor when 
he founded the Advance Lumber Com- 
pany. It had paid well—so well that 
his home in the pretty New York sub- 
urb had forty rooms. There was a 
bath for every sleeping room—a fact 
he never forbore to mention. Five serv- 
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ants kept up the place, and more were 
imported when circumstances demand- 
ed them. And Rufus Jordan was proud 
of what he had accomplished; and in- 
tolerant of the less successful. He 
would not have his daughter allied with 
them. She must have a competent man, 
able to hold his own and to hold up his 
head at the same time. 

In reality, he did not take young 
Cook’s new resolve very seriously, and 
he was surprised at what he heard the 
next time they met. He noticed, too, ‘a 
new atmosphere about the boy; his list- 
lessness was not so pronounced, and 
there was a brighter glance in his eyé. 

“Tve got a job,” he said. 

“No 2 

“Yes, sir!” 

“Where ?” 

“In the Oriental Trust Company,” 
said Fred. “They have set me to work 
soliciting new accounts, as a starter, 
and I have a little to do with bookkeep- 
ing, so I can learn the workings of the 
system. I’m to work up, you see. And 
you ought to see the business I’m bring- 
ing in! Why, every one I know is rich, 
and I’ve been calling on all the fellows 
and talking ’em into banking with us. 
By the way, Mr. Jordan, the Oriental 
would appreciate your account z 

“You impudent young rascal!” 
laughed Jordan. “You know I’m a di- 
rector of the Suburban National, and 
bank there! By jingo,” he exclaimed, 
“you have ideas, haven’t you!” 

“They come slowly,” admitted Cook, 
“but I’ve ‘scratched out a few that got 
by,’ as they say downtown—lI’m learn- 
ing a lot of jolly slang there.” 

Jordan grinned. 

“You'll@learn plenty of other things, 
too,” he said. “The financial game isn’t 
remarkable for its simplicity.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Cook. “Now, 
for instance, when I- landed General 
Dunn’s accoun ie 

Rufus Jordan interrupted, surprised. 

“General Dunn banks with us—with 
the Suburban National.” 

“He did,’ calmly announced Cook, 
“but he won’t any more. His account 
was turned over to us. You know how 
close he is? Well, I offered him a de- 
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posit box, rent free for three months, 
if he’d transfer his account; and by 
George, the old duffer took me up! I 
never knew that there were people who 
would figure so close; and I only made 
that proposition to try him—to find out 
what kind of people there are in the 
world.” 

“Well,” said Jordan, “I am sure that 
the Suburban National would appreci- 
ate it if you kindly keep away from its 
depositors.” 

“They’re just as good as any,” Cook 
declared. 
for the Oriental as any other set of in- 
dividuals.” 

“You'd better not,’ cried Jordan, 
shaking his fist in mock severity. “We 
need ’em. But I’m glad to hear all this, 
Fred. I hope you keep it up.” 

“I intend to,” the boy assured him. 
“Its a lot more fun than loaf- 
ing. There’s interest and excitement 
in trotting around and mixing up with 
the business of the city. I never sus- 
pected what fun work really was. Well, 
I won’t keep you—business, you know.” 
And he was off at a brisk clip on the 
trail of more depositors. 

Jordan continued on his way with a 
changed opinion of Fred Cook. The 
boy appeared to have something in him, 
after all. True, this spurt of hustling 
might not last; and then there was the 
taint of “pull” in the whole affair; for 
the older man knew that Fred had not 
tramped the streets for his job. He 
had used the influence of friends to 
get into the institution. This sort of 
thing is usually reprehensible to a man 
who has climbed up unaided ; he seldom 
stops to think that he uses the influence 
of friends every day for the further- 
ance of his schemes. 

However, the mere fact that Fred 
had gone to work was a fat mark to 
his credit. Jordan reflected that the 
young fellow would bear watching. If 
he stuck to it and was successful, he 
controlled enough money and had 
enough friends to do big things. He 
would be a good man with whom to set 
up an alliance. But if he flunked out— 
well, it would be the part of wisdom not 
to make any distinguishable overtures 
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yet. A better plan was to wait and ob- 
serve. 

As he was passing along lower 
Broadway, a few days later, he,again 
ran into Cook. The boy stopped for a 
chat. 

“Tve been studying this thing out,” 
he began, “and I came to the conclusion 
that a false position is bound to ham- 
per me. I’ve got a lot of money, and 
if I let it support me, I am not consist- 
ent. I am working without the basic 
motive of work, which is existence.” 

“T see,” said Jordan. 

“So I’ve closed up my house,” the 
boy went on, “and I have taken a fur- 
nished room on Twenty-second Street. 
It’s what they call a hall room, but it is 
quite as good as I can afford on my 
present salary—I’m living on it now, 
you know.” 

“The deuce you are!” exclaimed Jor- 
dan incredulously. 

“Yes, sir; and I’m working the thing 
out consistently.” Fred was growing 


enthusiastic. “I’ve met no end of a 
jolly fellaw—a bookkeeper named 
Moss. And he presented me to some 


of the others in the house. One is a 
stenographer—as pretty a girlas you’d 
want to see—and a cloak model. And 
I tell you, Mr. Jordan, the girls in our 
set haven’t anything on these new 
friends of mine for looks!” 

“You seem to have an affection for 
slang, Fred,” smiled Jordan. “How do 
you like these new people?” There was 
disapproval in the voice. 

“I like ’em,” exclaimed Fred. 
“They’re jolly and sympathetic and a 
whole lot more natural than our kind. 
The bookkeeper and the two girls and 
I are going to the theatre to-night. You 
see, Mr. Jordan, I’ve figured it out that, 
in order to be true to my job, I should 
associate with the people that go with 
it. To explain: If I were a young fel- 
low from somewhere out. West, who 
had come here to make his mark, I 
wouldn’t fall in with the sort of people 
I am accustomed to, would I?” 

“No,” admitted Jordan. 

“Then I’m not going to fall in with 
them. I’ve given them up.” Fred was 
very earnest. “It isn’t that I don’t like 
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them. I do—and one in particular very 
much. But I’m not going about with 
them again until I have proved my 
right f—till I have made a place in the 
business world.” 

“Um,” reflected the older man. 

“T don’t mean that I am cutting ev- 
erything until I can make a million,” 
hastily added Fred. “That isn’t re- 
quired, I believe. You know several 
men in very good standing who make 
only from three to five thousand a year. 
All we require is moderate success, de- 
cency, and presentability—isn’t that 
right ?” 

“T believe so.” 

“Well”—he pulled out his watch—“I 
must toddle along. I have to run up- 
town to see a man and buy those the- 
atre tickets.” And Jordan found him- 
self alone in the surging masses, staring 
after this newly made man of pressing 
affairs. 

During the succeeding months the re- 
formed idler showed unmistakably that 
he intended to stick to his job and to 
his resolutions. He made friends wher- 
ever he could, and cultivated them, but 
never used his position in life to ad- 
vance himself. Scarcely any of the 
new people had the slightest idea of his 
identity. They took him on his person- 
ality, his business rank, his developing 
ability. Some of them invited him to 
their homes, and he accepted, especially 
where the kindness meant some slight 
soeial advance. He became a regular 
attendant at church, and there he met 
the substantial class of citizens, suc- 
cessful, intellectual folks who go hand 
in hand with decency. After a while, 
those who knew him began to regard 
him as a coming man—a youth who 
would amount to something. 

He adhered rigidly to his determina- 
tion to live on his salary, but in regard 
to giving up his old friends he made one 
exception. An evening each week was 
set aside for a visit to Ann Jordan. 
And while there he always found time 
to chat with the girl’s father. 

“I was promoted to-day,” he began 
one evening. “I am in the credit de- 
partment. They’ll put me in charge as 
soon as I learn the routine.” 
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“That’s the detective bureau of the 
bank,” remarked Jordan. 

“Yes,” said Fred. “I have to look 
up people who open new accounts or 
come with business propositions. I tell 
you, I find out some queer things about 
them.” 

“A bank can’t be too careful,” com- 
mented Jordan. “New York is full of 
dishonest persons.” Then he turned 
the conversation. “How would you like 
to go in with me on a pretty good 
thing?” he asked. 

“Haven't got any money to speak of 
yet,” Cook reminded him. 

“Pshaw !” 

“That’s right; I’m living on my sal- 
ary.” 

“But you should not neglect your for- 
tune,” the other told him. “You ought 
to be turning it over now and then. 
Now, this matter I have in mind is the 
manufacture of a typewriter that writes 
words at a stroke of a key. It prom- 
ises to revolutionize the writing-ma- 
chine business. The inventor—William 
K. Elderson, of Detroit, Michigan—of- 
fers me a hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of stock at fifty cents on the 
dollar; and as there is enough money 
subscribed to start business, it looks 
pretty safe. You’d better come in. 
There’s a big margin in typewriters.” 

“Cant, Fred told him, “for I 
haven’t more than five hundred in the 
bank, and that includes about two-fifty 
I had with me when I began to live on 
my tncome.” He paused. Then: “Mr. 
Jordan, what’s the verdict? I’ve been 
working for more than a year, and I’ve 
done pretty wel 2 

“Pshaw!” exclaimed Jordan, with a 
laugh, “do you call five hundred a suc- 
cess? It costs me twenty thousand a 
year to keep this place going; and Ann 
is used to living on that scale. What 
could you offer her—a Harlem flat, with 
four rooms and a bath, and Ann to do 
her own housework. No, sir!” 

“Well, maybe you’re right,” dejected- 
ly, “but I’ve learned enough to take care 
of my money.” 

“You haven’t proved it,” said Jor- ` 
dan. And thereupon the young man 
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got up and left him, saying: “I haven’t 
had a chance.” 

Then he passed rather a gloomy 
evening with Ann and went home quite 
dispirited. 

It was perhaps ten days later that he 
met Jordan in the Holland House 
around the dinner hour, talking with a 
small, thin-faced man of forty-five. He 
had a particularly bald head, sharp 
gray eyes, and a quick manner of mov- 
ing and speaking. He was correctly 
attired in evening dress; and he wore 
the clothes with the air of a man who 
dons them every night.” 

Jordan saw young Cook and stopped 
him. 

“This is Mr. Elderson,” he said, “the 
inventor of the word-writing typewrit- 
er. You'd better reconsider, Fred, and 
come in on the ground floor. Were 
dining here—won’t you join us?” 

“Pll be glad to,” replied Cook. “I 
was just looking for some one to help 
me wade through a meal.” 

“Then, come; we may as well go in.” 

Jordan led the way into the dining 
room, Elderson and Cook following. 
After they were seated it came out that 
the typewriter deal was to be closed the 
following day, the dinner appointment 
being for the purpose of determining 
the figure at which the stock was to be 
turned over to Jordan. 

“There’s time yet, Fred,” said the 
older man, “and you’d better come in. 
It’s one of the best propositions I ever 
came across. As soon as I pay in my 
money, the machinery will be ordered, 
the shop built, and manufacture begun. 
Then no stock goes out of the treasury 
at less than par. I’ve investigated this 
thing very thoroughly, and I never saw 
anything better. You’d better take a 
few thousand; I have increased my sub- 
scription to one hundred thousand.” 

Mr. Elderson put in a word. 

“Sanburn and Company have been 
after me to let them have fifty-one per 
cent. of the stock,” he said, “but that 


= would mean giving them control in the 
~ directorate, and I didn’t want that. 


~ Then they offered to take what I would 
allot them, but I thought it wise to keep 
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them out entirely. I refused to see their 
man to-day.” 

Cook looked at Elderson, a gleam of . 
surprise in his eyes, but it remained 
only a second. Sanburn & Company, 
one of the biggest financial houses in 
the country, flouted for comparatively 
small fry like Rufus Jordan! The idea 
was at least original. People were not 
in the habit of refusing the backing of 
a firm like that. 

“I tell you, Fred, you’ll regret it if 
you don’t grasp this opportunity,” in- 
sisted Jordan. 

And so the talk ran throughout the 
dinner, Cook learning all the inner de- 
tails of the proposed transaction. It 
was late when they arose from the ta- 
ble; and Jordan was still coaxing the 
stubborn young man to avail himself of 
the golden chance. 

“I tell you I havent any money,” 
Cook repeated. And there the matter 
stood when they separated to go to 
their respective homes. 

Fred Cook took a long detour on his 
way to the furnished-room house where 
he still lived. He wanted to think. A 
peculiar uneasiness had seized him dur- 
ing the dinner; Elderson’s remarkable 
statement persisted in his brain. It 
seemed that he was called upon to do 
something, and yet he hesitated. In all 
probability he would make a fool of 
himself. Jordan was not the sort of 
man to go into a deal without making a 
minute examination of it. And if he 
was Satisfied with the typewriter, it was 
undoubtedly all it was claimed to be. 
Cook pondered over the matter for a 
long time, at length coming to no con- 
clusion at all and resolving to put fur- 
ther consideration of it over until the 
following day. 

However, the first thing in the morn- 
ing, he got the Oriental Trust’s Detroit 
correspondent on the long-distance tele- 
phone. 

“What do you know of William K. 
Elderson?” he asked. “Find out all 
you can about him.” 

The iriformation was promised with- 
in two hours. 

Next he sent a messenger to Sanburn 
& Company, with a note. Hennig, a 
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detective, dropped in, talked for a 
while and went out; ‘later he returned 
' and gave Cook a small photograph. 
Then there was some telegraphing. At 
twelve o’clock the young man had a pile 
of papers on his desk and he was smil- 
ing. He took up his telephone and 
called Rufus Jordan’s number, in the 
little suburban town. It so happened 
that Jordan was just leaving for the 
city. 

“I have two things to ask,” began 
Cook. “First, you and Elderson must 
have luncheon with me at two. Get 
him and meet me at the Waldorf. Sec- 
ondly, promise me to postpone closing 
your deal until then.” 

“Why?” inquired Jordan. 

Cook laughed. 

“Oh, nothing,’ he said. “I’ve been 
thinking over what you said about me 
coming in with you; that’s all. Shall 
I see you at the Waldorf?” 

“All right,” Jordan agreed, “I'll be 
there and bring Elderson. I’m glad to 
see you getting sense, Fred.” 

The conversation ended, Cook leaned 
back and laughed quite heartily. He 
did more telephoning and at the ap- 
pointed hour presented himself at the 
hotel, where Jordan and Elderson soon 
joined him. They went into the dining 
room and took a table. 

‘Tve just had an experience with a 
queer sort of individual,’ began Cook 
carelessly. He looked around him at 
the other tables near by. One was oc- 
cupied by two heavy-appearing men, 
one of whom slightly nodded his head. 

“A queer person,’ resumed Cook, 
“who couldn’t be honest. He was so 
clever that he might have made a big 
success in any honest venture, but he 
would be crooked even when it would 
have meant more money to observe the 
rules of the business game. I’d call 
him a commercial kleptomaniac—I ran 
across him while I was doing a bit of 
investigatin z 

“Cook is in the credit department of 
the Oriental Trust,” explained Jordan 
—‘T believe I told you?” 

“Yes,” assented Elderson. 

“Well,” continued Cook, “this man’s 
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name started out by being James B. 
Carter.” ; 

He did not look at Elderson as he 
said this, but one of the heavy men at 
the other table was closely observing 
the man and saw his fingers grasp the 
tablecloth—a quick, convulsive move- 
ment. 

“Carter was a bookkeeper in San 
Francisco ten years ago,’ drawled 
Cook. “Then we find him going into 
mining. He managed to acquire a 
claim, which he made the basis of a 
stock company. For a year he lived 
well and maintained expensive offices, 
all on the money paid in by the stock- 
holders. At last he disappeared.” 

“Not a remarkable case,” commented 
Elderson calmly. “Now, I know of a 
case ji < 

Cook instantly understood that the 
man was attempting to take the conver- 
sation to himself in order to gain time. 
He interrupted: 

“The queer part of it is that Carter’s 
claim was a big payer, as it was after- 
ward found; and Carter knew it. Pa- 
pers left by him revealed this. But he 
could not be honest. Doing right would 
have made him rich, but he couldn’t re- 
sist doing wrong.” 

“Queer man,” remarked Jordan. 

“But that isn’t all,’ Cook said quick- 
ly. “After he left, a man giving the 
name of John B. Coates bobbed up here 
and there, marrying old ladies and de- 
camping with their money. He was 
caught, convicted of bigamy, but was 
pardoned after a year in the peniten- 
tiary at Waupun, Wisconsin. In this 
venture, as in the other, he would have 
profited by playing square. One of the 
old ladies was in feeble health and 
worth a million. She died a year after 
the marriage. Of course this man was 
Carter.” 

“How far did you trace him?” ‘sud- 
denly asked Elderson. 

“Right down to within an hour,” said 
Cook slowly. 

Elderson leaned his arms on the ta- 
ble and bent forward. Cook watched 
him closely, but he saw no sign of agi- 
tation. The man was placid of face 
and unconcerned in manner, save for 


EASY MONEY 


showing an increasing interest in the 
narrative, quite natural under the cir- 
cumstances. _ 

“Tell us more,” he requested. “Your 
character is making a good tale of him- 
self.” 

“Very well,’ assented Cook, admir- 
ing the iron nerve of the man, “TIl tell 
you about him in Mexico. He was 
James B. Denman there, and he was 
promoting a company to manufacture 
porcelain bathtubs for sale in that 
country. If you know the average 
Mexican, you’ll understand that he has 
no use for a bathtub of any description. 
Denman sold lots of stock in the United 
States, almost all of it to impression- 
able women, who were asked to view 
the undertaking as being missionary in 
its character. He lived down there in 
comfort for two years, after which he 
disappeared.” 

“Of course,” laughed Elderson. 

“Since I learned about that bathtub 
business,” resumed Cook, “I’ve had a 
consuming desire to know why the man 
wanted to make them down there.” 

“The public likes to be humbugged,” 
calmly asserted Elderson. 

. “Is that the answer?” pointedly asked 
Cook. 

“T believe so,” still quite unconcerned. 
“I have found that people are very fond 
of running after freak things as in- 
vestments. Legitimate propositions 
frequently go begging and fail for want 
of support.” 

“T thought you’d know,” was Cook’s 
comment. He was growing vexed with 
Elderson’s light manner in meeting the 
situation. The man seemed to care not 
one whit for the sword he saw descend- 
ing u him. He merely laughed at 
the credit man’s accusing remark and 
drew out his watch. As he saw the 
time, his manner changed. 

“Tt’s later than I had supposed,” he 
said, beginning to-arise. The men at 
the other table prepared to do like- 
wise. “You see,” he explained, “I did 
not expect this pleasure and I sand- 
wiched it in between two important en- 
gagements. I can see you later in the 
afternoon, Mr. Jordan.” 
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But Cook interposed. Elderson was 
trying to run away. 

“One moment,” he hastily said. “Stay 
and hear the story through. It will be 
finished in a moment. You see, after 
leaving Mexico, our hero practiced in 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Omaha. Then 
he came to New York and assumed the 
name of ee 

“One moment,” interrupted Elder- 
son. “I have been highly entertained 
and 5 

“He assumed the name——” pressed 
Cook mercilessly. 

Elderson was on his feet. The men 
at the other table had also arisen, but 
they were not noticed by him. He cut 
into Cook’s narrative again. 

“T really must leave ” he was say- 
ing, whereat Cook laughed, and de- 
clared: 

“He took the name of a bedridden 
inventor, William K. Elderson!” 

For a moment the bogus inventor 
glared at the credit man. Then he 
found his voice. 

“You young devil!” he cried. “What 
do you mean by coming here with such 
a cock-and-bull story? A joke is a joke; 
but if people were to take this one of 
yours seriously, I might be ruined.” 

Cook merely tossed a picture on the 
table. It was from the Rogues’ Gallery 
and it was a profile and full-face like- 
ness of Elderson. 

“Tve merely recited your police rec- 
ord,’ Cook said. Then he brought 
some papers from his pocket. One was 
a telegram, which he read; it was from 
the Detroit correspondent of the Ori- 
ental Trust: 

William K. Elderson is a poor inventor, 
now very ill. Financially no good. Wife 
says man named J. B. Carter, alias Coates, 
alias Denman, got in trouble with Chicago 
police over some typewriter swindle, imper- 
sonating Elderson. You might try N. Y. po- 
lice records. 

“T found your picture in the Rogues’ 
Gallery,” said Cook, “and recognized it. 
Then I asked Sanburn and Company 
about you. They didn’t know you. 
Those two officers there”—he indicated 
the two heavy men at the other table, 
who were advancing—‘“‘want you for 
some other swindle.” 
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Elderson turned quickly and sprang 
toward the entrance. But the two men 
were too quick for him. One leaped 
upon him and bore him to the floor, 
while confusion reigned in the room. 
Soon, however, they had him on his 
feet again, this time with a small band 
of steel on his wrist. Another one, 
chained to the first, was on the wrist 
of an officer. 

“We'll take care of him now,” said 
one of the central office men. “Thanks 
for the tip.” And the little party pro- 
ceeded quickly out of the hotel. 

It had all happened so quickly that 
Rufus Jordan was dumfounded. He 
stared from the door through which 
the men had passed, to Cook, and back 
again to the door. And it was some 
time before he could compose himself 
sufficiently to ask an intelligent ques- 
tion. 

“What does it mean?” he questioned 
at length. 

“Tt means that you were about to 
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supply pocket money to a gentleman of 
the underworld,” laughed Cook. 

“T can’t believe it!” 

“It's true.” 

And by and by Jordan begansto re- 
alize that it was true. Cook told him 
in detail, how Elderson’s remark about 
Sanburn & Company had aroused his 
suspicions and how he had made a 
lightning investigation on his own 
hook. 

“I have more proofs,” he added, “and 
you may look them over, if you like, 
but they only confirm what I have told 
you.’ 

“TI take your word for it, Fred,” 
said Jordan, in a humble tone, “and I 
thank you for what you have done. 
And I’ve concluded’—he looked the 
young man over with eyes that glowed 
wonderingly—‘“I’ve concluded that I 
need a guardian; I need some one to 
take care of my property for me. You’d 
better run out to-night and have a talk 
with Ann.” 


ea 
MASTERING A LION 


N illustration of the lengths to which owners of wild beasts will go in order to 
retain control of them, Frank C. Bostock, the famous animal trainer, tells 


the following story: 


“Some years ago, when we were at the Hippodrome in Paris, I decided, as 
a special attraction, to go into the arena with Wallace, a huge African lion that 


all our trainers had despaired of. 


The house was crowded. We placed the 


lion in a cage sixteen feet square, and this was put inside a twenty-foot ring. 


Two assistants were stationed in the outer ring in case of accident. 
scarcely got inside when the beast leaped at me. 


I had 
It bit right through my 


left hand, and with one blow ripped the flesh off my back. 


““Clear out? I shouted to the two men in the outer ring. 


Tm going to 


open the doors and let him into the big arena.’ 


“I was as furious as the lion. 


My pride as a trainer was wounded deeper 
than my back. I flung open the doors and the lion sprang out. 


The blood was 


pouring from my wounds, but in the excitement of the moment I felt no pain 


—only a mad desire to be master. 


I picked up a ‘property’ chair, and when the 


beast came again I struck it full across the muzzle; then, seizing my whip, I 
actually became the aggressor and drove him back to the cage. 
“The audience was in something like a panic, and loud cries of ‘Enough! 


Enough! were raised. But I hadn’t finished. 
Wallace to such an extent that he cowered like a dog. 


In ten minutes I had subjugated 
I got out of the cage 


and just fainted away. From that day to this no one has attempted to teach 


Wallace.” 


ea 
INDIANS IN THE SENATE 


There are two United States Senators who have Indian blood in their veins. 
They are Owen, of Oklahoma, and Curtis, of Kansas. 


WO weeks ago we gave you some 
general idea of what we intended 
to do in Tae Poputar during the com- 
ing six months. We didn’t go’ into 
details. We just gave you a list of 
some of the stories we had on hand. 
From time to time we'll go into fur- 
ther details. We haven't said anything 
about the number of the magazine now 
in your hands, but we think that it can 
speak for itself. If you don’t like Hol- 
man Day’s novel of the woods, or Van 
Loan’s baseball story, or.the stories of 
Sinclair, Norton, and all the others, we 
don’t know much about a good story 
when we see it. And how do you like 
the cover? 


gg 


LONG the Great White Way in 
New York they eat lobsters in 
and out of season. If you have ever 
been in Maine, or in fact in almost any 
of our seacoast States, you know 
what’s in the wooden cage at the stern 
of the boat, and you can remember, 
possibly, that lobsters are not indi- 
gestible when they are freshly caught 
and not mixed with too many other 
things. H. M. Brett, some of whose 
work you have seen before, painted the 
cover, and we hope that you like it. 
We hope also that you will notice how 
heroically we have resisted the tempta- 
tion to indulge in some painful pun 
about human lobsters. 


gg 


N the last number we told you that 
we were going to have a new serial 


by- Louis Joseph Vance. The first in- 
stallment comes out in two weeks, All 
the older members of Tare POPULAR 
family remember the tales of “Terence 
O’Rourke” that Vance wrote for us 
some years ago. Other thousands will 


remember “The Brass Bowl,” “The 
Black Bag,” and other “best sellers.” 
The new Vance novel is called “No 
Man’s Land.” The principal character 
goes to prison for a crime that he did 
not commit, and emerges a rich man 
with a considerable past behind him, an 
identity carefully concealed, and a fu- 
ture full of the possibilities of intrigue 
and adventure. The opening installment 
takes you to sea in a catboat off the 
New England coast, where Mr. Vance 
has been spending a good deal of his 
time during recent years. We've read 
about everything that Vance has writ- 
ten, and we know what we are talking 
about when we say that this serial of 
his, the first installment of which you 
will read in the next issue, is the best 


yet. 
gd 


F you haven’t seen them you have 
heard about them—the Wright 
brothers, Paulhan, Curtiss, Hamilton, 
Blériot, Latham, and all the other dar- 
ing spirits who have made the air their 
highway and have learned to ride the 
wind. Compared with some machines, 
an aéroplane is a simple thing when 
you come to examine it; certainly no 
more complicated than a motor car. A 
gas engine, a big wooden propeller, 
canvas planes easily controlled from 
the driver’s seat, yet when, after its 
short run on the ground, it takes the 
air and shoots into the blue, no longer 
a clumsy machine, but a great, white, 
living bird, those who watch cannot 
help a queer thrill of wonder and of 
triumph in man’s latest conquest. For 
countless centuries, from Icarus down 
to Darius Green, they have been try- 
ing to fly, and now it is an accomplished 
fact. It requires no great effort of the 
imagination to see a time in the near 
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future when the aéroplane will be as 
much a commonplace as the motor car. 
If you want to know something of the 
real sensation that the aviator feels 
when he drops the earth beneath him 
and finds at his command the freest and 
widest highway of all, read the com- 
plete novel in the next issue of THE 
Popucar. It’s an aéroplane story of the 
present day by Edwin Bliss, whose short 
story, “The Marksman,” appeared in 
a recent issue. There’s nothing fantas- 
tical about the tale; the author asks you 
to believe nothing impossible. He knows 
something about the airship and its 
possibilities, and he knows how to tell 
a good story. You are going to like 
“The Air Line” when you read it, and 
you may be interested to know that 
there is a splendid series of aéroplane 
stories to appear in subsequent issues of 
Tue Poputar. We don’t care much 
about tales of the utterly impossible. 
Jules Verne may have been interesting 
in his day, but as a general thing.we 
. prefer stories about things which might 
actually happen. We didn’t want to 
give you any aéroplane stories until the 
aéroplane was an accomplished and 
practical fact. It is now, and after this 
you will find that THe Popurar has a 
new field of interest in the air above. 


gg 


E also want you to look out for the 
second story in the issue out two 
weeks from to-day. It is either a long 
short story or a short novelette, which- 
ever way you want to look at it, and 
was written by Frederic Starr Allets, a 
writer new to the pages of THE Pop- 
ULAR. You will probably hear more 
of him in the future. “A Clean Get- 
away” is the name of the story. It 
describes with remarkable vividness and 
interest the escape of a convict who 
had the governor of his State behind 
him. We can’t tell you any more with- 
out saying too much, but we know that 
you will find it one of the most unusual 
and thrilling stories you have read in a 
long time. 


E think that during the present 
season we have been publishing 
better baseball stories than any other 
magazine. Before this, you’ve probably 
read “The Fresh Guy” in the present 
number. It may interest you to know 
that the man who is the principal char- 
acter in the story was well known a few 
years ago all over the country as an 
infielder, and is at present alive and 
prosperous somewhere on the coast. It 
is a true story, with the names changed. 
So is the one that’s coming out in two 
weeks, “The Low Brow.” “The Low 
Brow” is still in the game; you have 
probably seen him play if you attend 
the big-league games with any degree 
of regularity. Were not going to 
tell you his name, because he might 
not like it, but we can’t stop you from 
guessing. 


Ia 


HERE’S another good Western 
mining story by Roy Norton to 
appear in two weeks. “Mister Paganini” 
is the title, and in it you will find some 
of the characters you have come to 
know and love in Nortons recent 
stories. There’s another fine Western 
story, “Like a Knight of Old,” by B. 
M. Bower. We think we have already 
mentioned the fact that Bower is at 
work on a serial of the West which 
promises to be the best yet. There is 
also the final big installment of Zane 
Grey’s Western serial, which ends in 
the number in which Vance’s new serial 
begins. 
g a 


HEN there are a number of other 


things, all worthy of mention. 
There’s a sea story by Morgan Robert- 
son, who can write about the sea and 
sailors better than any one we know. 
Then there’s a stirring story of the 
road and the motor car, “The Woman 
Speed Demon,” by Charles R. Barnes; 
there’s a good short story by Alan Sul- 
livan, and a great railroad story by 
Frank L. Packard. 
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Taking 


His 
Orders 


Are You 
Boss of Your Own Job? 


In other words is someone else paid for assuming the responsibility for your work ? 


The trained man is the responsible man. The responsible man is the well-paid 
man, while the untrained man, the chap who does only the detail part of the work at 
another’s bidding, is paid just so much for his labor, and no more. 


If you are only a detail man, the International Correspondence Schools can fit you 
for positions higher up. If you are earning only a small wage the I. C. S. can raise your 
salary. Whether you live near or far away the I. C. S. will go fo you—in your spare time 
—and train you for your chosen occupation without encroaching on your working time. 


INDEPENDENCE COUPON 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, | 
BOX 855, SCRANTON, PA. 


Mark: the attached coupon and learn 
how you can secure an I. C. S. training that 
will make you boss of your own job. Marking 
the coupon costs you nothing and entails 
no obligation. Mark it to-day. It means 


SUCCESS 


The I. C. S. can help you just as it has 
helped thousands of other ambitious men 
who at the rate of 300 every month are 
VOLUNTARILY reporting salaries raised 
and positions bettered as the direct result 
of I. C. S. help. During May the number 
heard from was 301. 


Mark the coupon to-day. Markit NOW. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my 
part, how 1 can qualify for the position, trade or pro- 
fession before which I have marked X. 


Bookkeeper 
Sienographer 
Advertising Man 
Show Card Writing 
Window Trimming 
Commercial Illustrating 
Industrial Designing 
Architectural Draftsman 
Building Contractor 
Architect j Spanish 


Electric Wireman 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Electrical Engineer! 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Mechan. Engineer 
Telephone Expert 
Stationary Engineer} 
Textile Manniacturing 
Civil Engineer 
Concrete Constraction 
Plumbing, Steam Fitting 
Mine Foreman 

Mine Superintendent 
Automobile Running 


Chemist French 
Languages— ‘| German 
Banking Italian 
Civil Service 


NAME cvceecccecees eves: soo 


Street and NO...0+- seers ceesseccorsccsecsscceeesscene seceee 


Mtem tech yt sw ieiaw tively MURES E Ne saet naee 
EE ES ETRE ES AD rE ee mE Ste 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Now— 


the question reduces 
itself to just this: 

Are you willing to trust 
to chance in buying soda 
crackers; or are yau 
going to assure yourself of 
getting the finest soda 
crackers ever made— 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


(Never sold in bulk) 


5 
a Package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Dr. Jekyll 222 Mr. Hyde 
hy Be echo 


is entitled to the same consideration that is 
naturally given to their regular employees. 


Courteous and considerate co-operation is 
as essential at the telephone as in the office 
or home. 


In every use of the telephone system, three 
human factors are brought into action—one at 
each end, one or both anxious and probably 
impatient, another at the central office, an 
expert, at least as intelligent and reliable as 
the best stenographers or bookkeepers. 


For the time being, this central office factor 
is the personal servant of the other two and 


Perfect service depends upon the perfect 
co-ordinate action of all three factors—any 
one failing, the service suffers. This should - 
never be forgotten. 


All attempts to entirely eliminate the personal 
factor at the central office, to make it a machine, 
have been unsuccessful. There are times 
when no mechanism; however ingenious, can 
take the place of human intelligence. 


The marvelous growth of the Bell System has made the use of the 
telephone universal and the misuse a matter of public concern. 
Discourtesy on the part of telephone users is only possible when 


they fail to realize the efficiency of the service. 


It will cease 


when they talk over the telephone as they would talk face to face. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


One System, 


Universal Service. 


Good-bye.” 
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Better let us mail you this big 


FURNITURE BOOK 


It is full of information that is of deepest importance to every householder—contains 
N) many valuable suggestions on furnishing and beautifying the home. It’s a big buyer’s guide— 
explains relative values—describes economies in furniture manufacture and tells of'a great 
modern method of merchandising that is proving a blessing to thousands of families of mod- 
erate income all over the United States. Write for this big book—it's free—write for it today, 


Our generous plan of partial payments gives you over a year in which to pay for the 


goods you select. They are promptly shipped when ordered and you >1 CASH 


enjoy their full use while paying for them a little each month as you 
earn the money. We charge Mission Lamp and Table Oniy anp , 


Ñ absolutely nothing for this 

credit accommodation--no in- | five thousand bargains--an elegant “3% 

¥ terest--no extras of any kind. |S Oak Library Table and a large p 
It’s the simplest, most generous |M n Lamp, completely equipped for ¥ 


and most helpful pien of partial ou) gas or electric Balance 50¢ per 
payments ever devised. A monih 


handsome things H the home 
Rugs, Curtains, Pianos, Silver 
Carts, Refrigerators and Washing aas, 
nature of homefurnishings until you have received this great catalog--you can’t De to. } 


HARTMAN FURNITURE & CARPET Co. 


The old and well known homefuraishing concern--established 1855--55 years of successe 
22 stores throughout the U.S.--over 2,000,000 homes furnished. 


weathered finish, and a Mission Lamp, 24 in. high, 
_for oil. gas or electricity, cathedral Valans i shade. 12x12 inches, 


To ba 
the Corn 


The way to relieve and remove corns is this: Safe, simple and neat, yet immensely effective. 
Place the downy felt ring of a Blue-jay Corn Plaster About forty million people know Blue-jay. 
about the corn. That wıll protect it from chafing, PSR 5 y 
stopping the pain at once. Every day more than ten thousand buy it. 
It also allows a wonderful bit of medication to rest Try a package. All druggists everywhere sell it. 
on the corn and go to work. 
48 hours after, you can lift the corn out in its en- 
tirety. No pain—no harm—no inconvenience—no dan- If you wish to be further convinced before spending 
gerous liquid—no nasty salve—no soreness. even fifteen cents, ask us to mail you a sample—free, 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Illustration Actual Size 
Also Blue-jay 


Bunion Plasters 


15c and 25c 


per Package 
Note the Narrow Band 


This Removes the Corn 


This Protects It Adhesive Strip-wraps round the foe. 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York—Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc, (60) 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Means an hour on the porch 


Each hour saved in the kitchen 


We Propose This to You, 
Mrs. Housewife 


Let us bake the beans for a month of hot 
weather, then decide for yourself about going back 
to home baking. 

We have an army of excellent cooks here, and 
they have the best of facilities. Millions of folks 
consider their beans the best that were ever baked. 

Let them soak the beans, boil them and bake 
them, and send them to you ready to serve. They’ll 
be just as fresh—just as savory—as though they 
came direct from the oven. 

You can keep a dozen meals on the pantry 
shelf, ready to serve in a minute. Think what 
that means in August. 


These cooks of ours use only Michigan beans, 
And they pick out by hand just the whitest and 
plumpest—the finest beans grown. 


The National Dish 


al 


They bake in steam ovens, heated to 245 de- 
grees. They bake in small parcels so the full heat 
goes through. Home-baked beans were never 
half so digestible. 

Yet the skins are not broken, the beans are not 
crisped. The beans come out nut-like, mealy and 
whole, because we don’t use dry heat. - 


And the tomato sauce is baked into the beans, 
giving a delicious zest. 


Telephone your grocer for a month’s supply 
These are the days of all days to have meals ready- 
cooked. 

When summer is over, let your folks decide 
about going back to the old kind. They will never 
vote to change. 


an@mp: eee 


WITH eee pork a BEANS 


Don’t get the wrong brand, for there are no 
other beans like Van Camp’s. We pay for our dry 
beans four times what some beans cost. We 
make our tomato sauce from whole, vine-ripened 
tomatoes. It costs five times what .some sauce 


sells for. That makes a world of difference. 

This premier food, which is 84 per cent nutri- 
ment, should be served in the best way known. 
It is a very cheap food—an ideal food. Let your 
folks have the kind they prefer. 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. (79) 
blished z > 
sea Indianapolis, Ind. 


Van Camp Packing Company 


Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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ON 
CREDIT 


aka Prepaid on Free Trial 


SPECIAL WHOLESALE PRICES THIS MONTH. 


ə Let me send you 

| this 17-Jewel Elgin 
LF G. M. Wheeler 12 or 16 Size 

Thin Model at our Bed-Rock 


Wholesale Price on Approval 


No Money Down 


PE E EORPA irs s ao ane cas without an equal—the kind athe kind you have always cg 
‘The House that selis more Elgin | 2 jjusted to Three Positions, Temperature and Isochronism—finely fin- 
Watches than any other firm in | ished and fitted in a Double Strata Gold Case, Hand Engraved and 


tho ween: GUARANTEED FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
You Assume No Risk Whatever i in dealing with us because before you buy $2. 00 a Month 


or pay one cent, we place the Watch right 

in your own hands and let it do its own talking and if it suits, you may pay cash or 

take advantage of our Easy Payment Plan ranging from $5.00 a month down to 
—just plain honesty among men. Our Elgin Watches are so well RED PME n and our 
We Ask No Security and No Interest CREDIT PLAN so ae that no matter Shots you live or how small your wages, WE 
WILL TRUST YOU, so that you and every honest man and woman can own a High-Grade Elgin watch in a beautiful Guaranteed 25-year 
Gold Case and wear it While paying for it in such small payments that you never miss the money, WRITE TODAY FOR OUR BIG 


FREE WATCH CATALOG, It tells all poate “ha: Syed credit plan and how we et Plat ae 19-Jewel B. W. Raymond and 21 and 
23-Jewel Elgin Veritas everywhere on Fr without security or posit, Positively GUARANTEED to pass any 


"specto, HARRIS- GOAR COM PANY, | 1596. Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


| Every Boy and Girl Can Obtain a 


FINE GOLD WATCH 
FREE! 


Write to-day for full particulars 
explaining how you can secure a 
beautiful, new style thin model, 
gold dial, fully guaranteed gold 
watch free. 


The watch is a perfect time 
keeper, and is one that anybody 
will be proud to possess. It is a 
watch your friends will admire and 
you will value because of its real 
worth. Don’t delay. Write to-day. 


You will be surprised to know 
how easily you can obtain the 
watch. This is a rare opportunity 
to get a fine gold watch. Address: 


MANAGER, Box 34, Station O, 
New York City. 


‘Yell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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F OR horseback and golf, light coats 

of Shantung silk are often worn. 
So, too, are the brilliantly striped 
“blazers” in club or regimental colors, 


of which cricketers are fond. When 
golfing, a cap with a long visor is the 
most serviceable head covering, as it 
screens the eyes from sun and mist. 
Knitted golf jackets should always 
have silk sleeves. These leave the 
arms of the player wholly free, while 
wool sleeves bind. Instead of having 
the soles fitted with rubber disks, golf 
shoes are often perforated. The air 
holes, by creating a suction, give the 
foot of the player a firmer brace on the 
ground and prevent slipping. Most 
seasoned golfers wear neither collar 
nor tie, but prefer to knot a silk hand- 
kerchief round the neck. 

It is many years since black Ascots 
have been the mode, but the death of 
King Edward has already revived 
them. Grenadines, silk-and-satins, 
armures, and the like have been made 
up into capacious Ascots, which are 
worn with simple pearl pins. When 
these Ascots accompany white waist- 


coats or “self” waistcoats with white 


edging, the contrasting effect is both 
refined and distinguished. The mourn- 
ing of Americans is, of course, only 
secondary, but as long as we take our 
cue in fashion from London, the Eng- 
lish manner of dress cannot help being 
reflected in our own. With King Ed- 
ward, dressing well was a creed and an 
instinct. His successor is known to be 
indifferent to fashion. Hence, the 
long-time English leadership in style 
may suffer a setback within the next 
decade. 

The sway of gray in Tuxedo dress 


has yielded to black-and-white. Ties, 
waistcoats, waistcoat buttons, even 
cuff links frequently unite these two 
colors. While gray is not incorrect, 
it has always been a fad, rather than 
a fashion, and as such is doomed to go 
the way of all innovations founded 
upon the whims of the few instead of 
the preferences of the many. Eng- 
land’s mourning for the late king will 
undoubtedly serve to prolong the 
vogue of black-and-white effects. At 
the Actor’s Fair in New York quite a 
few smartly dressed men were seen 
carrying black-edged handkerchiefs in 
the breast pocket of the evening coat or 
tucked up the left sleeve. A well- 
known English actor of some social 
pretensions wore a white evening - 
waistcoat thinly rimmed with black. 

Black-and-white “mourning cloths,” 
to which King Edward’s death has 
given a fillip, are already on view at 
the good-form tailors’ and drapers’. 
These are cut into smart, rough-fin- 
ished lounge suits with black-and- 
white buttons to round out the color 
scheme harmoniously. Of course this 
idea commends itself more particu- 
larly to men who follow the English 
mode of dress and who look to Saville 
Row and Conduit Street for fashion in- 
spiration. In knitted four-in-hands, 
black silk crossed with white stripes 
and bars has met a’ sudden revival. 
The sustained vogue of knitted scarfs 
is due to the fact that, being meshy, 
they do not show pin holes. Moreover, 
they lie flat and can be drawn into the 
fashionable snug knot without render- 
ing them shapeless and “stringy.” 

Tn every coat there is a well-define( 
tendency to discard futile things—su- 
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AUTOMOBILISTS 


and men in all walks of life should know the merits of 


LITHOLIN WATERPROOFED 
LINEN COLLARS and CUFFS 


No matter how soiled, they are cleaned instantly 
with a damp cloth, and made white as new. Abso 
lutely waterproof, they hold their shape under all con 
ditions. Have that dull linen finish. Not celluloid. 
Wear indefinitely, and don't wilt or fray. Every 


fashionable style in all sizes, 
Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 


If not at your dealer's, send, giving styles, size, number 
wanted, with remittance, and we will mail, postpaid. 
Booklet of styles free on request. 


The FIBERLOID CO., 7 Waverly Place, New York 


It keeps the smoke dry, sweet and 
cool to the last puff; prevents the 
foul odor; eliminates the gurgle. 
Every particle of moisture from 
the burning tobacco passes through 
into the reservoir. Where there 
is no moisture saturating the 
tobacco, there is no foul odor, no 
disagreeable heat, no “slug.” A 
drop cannot form on a slot; that 
is a physical principle. Where 
there is no hanging drop, there is 
no gurgle. 

MY CHUM pipe cannot clog. 
The cleaning blade supplied with 
every pipe cleanses both slot and 
reservoir in five seconds. 

If you've liked a pipe before, 
you'll like this better; if you 
haven't, you'll change your mind. 


Write for it—$1.00, $1.50. 


J. C. DRUCKLIEB & CO. 
221 E. Canal Street New York City 


perfluous flaps—unnecessary buttons— 
bothersome cuffs and the like, because 
these lessen the simpleness and soft- 
ness of dress and cumber it with a 
mass of ornate details. The single-but- 
ton cutaway is a capital example of this 
drift toward abolishing the needless. 
So, too, are the new one-button lounge 
coats. Whether open or buttoned, the 
well-cut coat looks much the same. 
Its smart “air” should all be in the 
cling of the shoulders, the drape of the 
back, and the modeling across the chest. 


Correct Summer Costume, 


The single front button gives a coat all 
that it really needs—centre anchor on 
which the whole garment swings easily 
and naturally. 

Americans are keen for clothes that 
fit the climate, the season, and the occa- 
sion. Unlike foreigners, they have a 
distaste for sweltering in top hats, stiff 
shirts, high collars, thick gloves, and 
the other impedimenta of formal dress, 
when the days broil and the nights are 
sultry. Evening dress is undeniably 
uncomfortable during the summer— 
Tuxedo clothes are only a trifle less so. 
There is another attempt, which was 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for: Good-bye.” 
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HOME 
PROTECTION 


You want your home protected. 
The best guardian is a 


SAFE, RELIABLE 
AND EVER-READY 


AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


You take no chances with a COLT — it is simple in construction and therefore 
free from complications — dependable. 
Every one is thoroughly tested — SHOT — before it leaves the factory. 


A fire arm for the HOME should be doubly secure against accidental discharge. 
The COLT is the only Automatic Pistol that has an automatic grip safety which 


permits discharge only when the trigger is pulled, and in addition a lock which 


enables you to lay the pistol in a convenient place READY FOR INSTANT 
USE without fear of accident. 


The COLT is a HAMMERLESS Automatic Pistol with a SOLID BREECH — no 


weak parts to give way or be blown back in the shooter’s face. 


The frontiersman chose the COLT because of dependability; YOU should 
buy a COLT because its claims for superiority are based on actual tests and 


PROVEN. 


A new Catalog No. 5 illustrates and describes all COLT models. 
copy. You'll find it very interesting. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Rae ee a ee ee 


Write for free 


g WE WILL SELL YOU AT 
J) WHOLESALE AGENT'S PRICE 


4 One AMERICAN Motorcycle if we haven’t an agent 
{i in your city. We want our machines introduced in 


THE DEAF CAN HEAR INSTANTLY 
WITH THE FRANKLIN EAR PHONE 


—the most wonderful hearing device in the world. Con- 
veys all sounds, with the direction thereof, in same 
natural tones heard by persons with perfect hearing. 
Smallest, most invisible, most durable, most 
effective, and cheapest instrument to be had. 
Sent on trial, LEAVING YOU TO BE THE JUDCE. 
Send for booklet and trial blanks. 


Franklin Acoustic Company, °°"',2:)520.cheyaut St 


F| every town. We want Live Agents and offer the 
t- best money-making proposition on AMERICAN 
Motorcycles and AMERICAN Bicycles. 

WRITE US—Do it NOW 


ál 
W ‘American Motorcycle Co., 1400 Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 


JjAMONDS CREDIT L 


D These are Samples of Our Diamond Bargains 
A Ss We are ready to send on approval at our expense any one of these 
CA beautiful sparkling diamonds you would like to see. If it is satis- 
factory in eve ay, pay one fifth down, balance in eight equal 
A written guarantee accompanies each dia- 

b ions confidential. Order to-day, or w e fi 
complete catalogue of Diamonds, Watches and Je 


) 24 JAMES BERGMAN, 53:49 maiden Lane, New Work 
Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Sor F 
P MENNEN'S W 
OR a CUM, 


One Touch of Mennen’s Soothes the 
Whole World’s Skin 


Positive relief for Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn; 
deodorizes perspiration. For over a quarter of a century 
it has been thestandard toilet preparation. 
Remembertoask for Mennen’s,andacceptnosubstitute, 
Sample box for 2c stamp 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 
The Pioneer Makers of Talcum Powder 


Strong Arms 


For 10c in stamps or coin 

I will send as long as thev last one of my books showing 
exercises that will quickly build up, beautity 
and develop great strength in your 
shoulders,arms and hands, without any appa- 
$ ratus. Theyare illustrated with 20 full-page half tone 
* cuts. PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 

484 Barker Bldg., 110 W. 42d St., New York 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


ALLOF BEST MAKES.. 
Second-Hand Wheels 


Pm All makes and models, good as new | 
Great Factory Clearing Sale. $3 to $8 | 


ig We Ship on r without a cent 
deposit, pay the 
Be 10 Days?’ Free Trial 
Ti ES coaster-brake wheels, lamps, and 
‘i sundries, kalf usual prices. DO NOT 
BUY till you get our catalogue and offer, Write now, 4 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. S-110 CHICAGO 


DIAMONDS 


$25 co — $129 A WEEK 
450 29 — $129 A WEEK 
$1002 — #229 A WEEK 


IMES WATCHEMAMOND (0 


Ask For BOOK 
“SHORT TALKS 
LONG TERMS“ 


ae IME PAYMENTS 
AT 206 W. 424 St: ripe 
TIMES SQUARE NEW YORK ept. A. 


Tell the substitutor: 


D sS 
SS 
i DA À in each town to ride and exhibit sample 1910 model. Write 
J Jor Special Ofer. Finest | 
Guaranteed 1910 Models Oto $27 | 


1908 and, 1909 MODELS $7 to $12 | 


launched at Palm Beach, to introduce 
white swallowtail and dinner suits for 
wear at the fashionable watering 
places. Of course these are not to be 
thought of in town, but they look both 
becoming and befitting on porch or 
board walk or when dancing in the Ca- 
sino. It is a wholesome prejudice, 
which frowns upon all attempts to de- 
tract from the plainness and uniformity 
of evening dress. Contrariwise, it is 
an unwholesome prejudice, which 
makes a man dress at variance with 
season and reason. 

When sports like golf and motoring 
were in “pinafores,” the mode of dress 
was studiedly elaborate, including scar- 
let jackets, bright-hued stockings, bril- 
liant scarfs, and the like. Then came a 
period of restraint, and sportsmen 
dressed with “careful carelessness,” 
even discarding coat, collar, and tie. 
To-day the leaning of fashion is again 
toward ornateness. Hence on field, 
turf, and saddle, one sees luxurious 
polo coats of eiderdown, riding jackets 
of Shantung; Tussah, and pongee silk, 
tennis “blazers” and cricketing flan- 
nels. One shop cuts scarfs and belts to 
match out of the same yardage of silk 
in the player’s club or regimental col- 
ors. Nor must one forget the long 
“tournament coats” of flannel, pongee, . 
or white serge to slip on while daw- 
dling or racquet-twirling. 

“What should the bridegroom wear 
at an informal wedding?” is an oft-put 
and amusing question—amusing, be- 
cause a wedding cannot conceivably be 
“informal.” Whether the marriage is 
performed at church or at home, in 
town or out, the occasion cannot be 
otherwise than ceremonious. He who 
can regard his wedding day as “i 


in- 
formal” must have the volatile temper- 
ament of a butterfly. It is true that 
some men are married in lounge suits 
and even tweeds, but this lapse from 
propriety does not condone a practice 
which jars good breeding. Afternoon, 
high-noon, or morning weddings de- 
cree the cutaway or frock coat and its 
accessories—evening weddings dictate 
the “swallowtail” and its accompani- 
ments. Convenience or indolence can- 
not absolve one from paying the full 
meed of deference to unbending custom 
and established tradition. 
BEAUNASH. 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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If He Should Come 


o-Night — 
The Thief 


HE thief comes prepared—prepared to take your valuables. 
Is expert in their use. 
In plain words, he is prepared to 
His deadly intent and expertness make up for his 


Carries the necessary tools. 
of his tools is the revolver. 
take your life. 
revolver’s awkwardness and slowness. 


You have neither expertness with a revolver nor deadly intent. 
You cannot afford to stake everything upon a wrist-straining, 


trigger-flinching, slow-as-molasses firearm. 


Settle this matter to-day for the sake of your family. 
The only gun that points straight, shoots 
It is the only gun any woman 


Savage Automatic. 
true, fires fast, without practice. 
can shoot straight. 

You pull the trigger for each and every shot. 
magazine of ten shots in a flash. 


Our free book, ‘‘ The Tenderfoot’s Turn,” by Bat Masterson, 
i Send your 
dealer’s name on a post card today, before too latc, to Savage 


tells why you point the Savage instinctively true. 


Arms Co.,948 Savage Avenue, Utica, New York. 


Get the 


Reloads a fresh 


One 


10 
Shots 
Quick 


Ask your dealer to show you 
the new Savage .22 calibre rc- 
peating rifle, 1909 model. Price, 


$10.00, Also the High-power 
Featherweight takedown with 
interchangeable barrels. Send 
to-day for free rifle, book. 


THE NEW SAVAGE AvTosaric 


“DONT SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear now as well 
as anybody. ‘How?’ Oh, some- 
thing new — THE MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 

now, but they are invisible. 

not know | had them i in, 
that | hear all right.” 


The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


makes low sounds and whis- 
pers plainly heard. Invisible, 
comfortable, weightless and 
harmless. Anyone can adjust 


it. Over one hundred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO, 

Dept. 706, Perry Bldg., Philadelphia. 

IMPORTED 


(tin GEMS geste 


I would 
myself, only 


SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING! 
These Gems are chemical white sapphires. 
Can’t be told from diamonds except by an 
expert. Stand acid and firediamond tests. 
So hard they can’t be filed and willcutglass. Bril- 
liancy guaranteed 25 years. Allmountedin14K solid 
gold diamond mountings. Willsend you any style ring, pin 
or stud on approval—all charges prepaid—no money in advance. 
LY WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, SPECIAL PRICES 
AND RING MEASURE. y 
WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 708 Holiday Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Send To-Day_ for 


Learned by any man or boy at home. Smallcost. Send 
to-day 2c. stamp for particulars and proof. 
O. A. SMITH, ROOM 1391, 823 BICELOW ST., 


Tell the substitutor: 


PEORIA, ILL. 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Get this free catalog 


7 l NHOUSANDS have sent for it out of 
curiosity, half doubting our astonish- 
ing statements. 

Many found exactly the boat they have 
been longing for but have been getting 
along without because they thought the 
price beyond them. 

The saving in cost of a boat by the Brooks 
System with our guarantee is so great you will find 
you can afford to get the boat you want. 

Get this catalogue now and see how we can help 
you on the boat question. 

These prices will give you an idea of what you 
can expect in the way of bargains. 


Ready to run K. D 
$300.00 18 ft. motor boat, ? h. p. engine $107.25 
350.0018 ft. as ee ae r5 . 127.25 
500.00 23 ft. “ p iat “3 174.00 
600.00 23 ft. “ “ 6: 5 239.00 
250.00 18 ft. cat boat for 113.25 
125.00 18 ft. sailboat for . 52.50 
55.00 16 ft. clinker rowboat for 20.00 
69.00 16 ft. canoe for . ' . . . 20.00 
40.00 duck boat, 15 ft., for A $ 15.95 


Brooks Mfg. Co., C. C. Brooks, President 
1808 Rust Avenue, Saginaw, Mich, 


Good-bye.” 
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Rate, $1.00 a line, or $2.25 a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and SMITH’S 
Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of POPULAR closes July 16th. 


Agents & Help Wanted 


WANTED,—Railway Mail Clerks, 
Clerks at Washington, City Carriers. 
Examinations announced everywhere 
July 15th. Preparation free. Write 
paene ey for schedule. Franklin 
Institute, Dep’t U6, Rochester, N. Y. 


LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for informa- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk Q, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED. Hustlers 
to handle our attractive combination 
packages of soap and toilet articles 
with valuable premiums. One Michi- 
gan agent made $65 in 47 hrs., another 
$21in 8 hrs., another $22.50 in 10 hrs. 
Write today. E. M. Davis Soap Co., 
19 Union Park Court, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures 1c, stereoscopes 
25¢, views 1¢. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1145, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


LIVE MEN: If you are making less 
than $25 weekly send your address 
quick. If you have a horse and buggy 
or bicycle you can use, all the better. 
We teach you. You can start right 
where you live. You owe it to your- 
self to investigate this opportunity 
and let us prove that we can better 
your condition.The Thomas Company, 
560 Third Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


GET A BETTER PLACE.—Uncle 
Sam is best employer; pay is high and 
sure; hours short; places permanent; 
promotions regular; vacations with 
pay; thousands of vacancies every 
month; all kinds of pleasant work 
everywhere; no lay-offs; no pull 
necded; common education sufficient; 
find out how you can have a position 
guaranteed you by asking today for 
H. 11. It is Free. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 


LEARN Salesmanship; earn $1,000 
to $5,000 per year; we furnish students 
positions where they can earn $100 per 
month while studying. Practical School 
of Salesmanship, D 5, New Haven, Ct. 


AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made, Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 14 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


AGENTS—$5 daily selling our handy 
Tool, 12 articles in one. Ligbtning 
seller. Sample free. Thomas Mfg. 
Co., 460 Third St., Dayton, Ohio, 


Tell the substitutor: 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


AGENTS to sell Ladies Novelt. 
Embroid. Waist Patt. Kimonos, Silk 
Shawls, Scarfs, Mexican Drawn Work, 
Battenberg, Cluny, Russian Laces 
Europ. & Orient Novelt. Ask for Cat. 
S. Bonan,Dep.D. 143 Liberty St. N.Y.C. 


AGENTS earn $25 to $50 weekly 
selling our New Styles Mexican and 
Swiss Embroidery Waist Patterns, 
Princess Dresses, Art Linens, various 
novelties. Catalogue free. National Im- 
porting Co., Desk 60, 699 B’way, N.Y. 


AGENTS —$300 every month selling 
our wonderful 7-piece Kitchen Set. 
Send for sworn statement of $12 daily 
profit. Outfit free. Thomas Mfg. Co., 
260 Third St., Dayton, O. 


AGENTS, Male and Female, can 
make from $10 to $15 a day selling my 
Ostrich feather and Willow Plumes; 
big money for you. Same has never 
heen canvassed. For particulars write 
Joseph Gluck,.621 Broadway, N. Y. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed—Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 
after Jenmiba our business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn a lucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. Thisis an excep- 
tional opportunity for aman in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 

articulars. E. R. Marden, Pres., The 

‘at’l. Co Op. Real Estate Co., Suite 
108 Marden Bldg., Washington, D. ©. 


$25 Weekly and expenses to men and 
women to collect names, distribute 
samples and advertise. Steady work. 
C. H. Emery, D 13, Chicago, Ill. 


For the Deaf 


THE ACOUSTICON makes the deaf 
hear instantly. No trumpet, unsightly 
or cumbersome apparatus. Special 
instruments for Theatres and 
Churches. In successful use through- 
out the country. Booklet, with the 
endorsement of those you know, 
free. K. B. Turner, President, Gen- 
eral Acoustic Co., 1267 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Motor Boats, Etc. 


HOPKINS sells 
Motor Boats and Yachts. 
catalog and save money. 


everything for 
Send for 
119 Cham- 


| bers Street, New York. 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Business Opportunities 


WE belieye we have the best propo- 
sition for able sales agents in America 
today. Itis better than an Autono- 
bile Agency because we furnish the 
goods on consignment, and our selling 
season is twelve months long. Exclu- 
sive territory to satisfactory parties, 
We invite your thorough investiga- 
tion. The Bolte & Weyer Co., No. 8 
E. Michigan St., Chicago. 


GIVEN AWAY FREE to those an- 
swering this advertisement before 
July 30, 3 months subsçription to pub- 
lication “California Oil Fields.” Oil is 
making many wealthy. Sagar-Loomis 
Co.917 Phelan Bldg,San Francisco,Cul. 


START AN EASY AND LUORA- 
TIVE Business. We teach you how 
to establish a successful Collection 
Business and refer business to you. No 
capital required. Little competition. 
Rare opportunities. Write for Free 
Pointers today. American Collection 
Service, 19 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


MEN WANTED—Carpenters, con- 
crete men and sheet metal workers 
are wanted everywhere. Wages $3.00 
to $7.00 per day. We teach you these 
trades or a business course by practi- 
cal work. Tuition and living expenses 
small. Write now. Independence 
Business & Trades College, Box Y, 
Independence, Kansas. 


CASH FOR YOUR BUSINESS OR 
REAL ESTATE. Your property sold 
anywhere without publicity. Send 
me description and Price. Frank P. 
Cleveland, 1506 Adams Express 
Building, Chicago, Ils. 


START Legitimate Mail-Order Mer- 
cantile Business; — possibilities un- 
limited; conducted by anyone, We 
„print your catalogs and supply mer- 
chandise at wholesale. Write for 
sample catalog and booklet. Central 
Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo, 


WE START YOU IN A PERMA- 
NENT BUSINESS with us and fur- 
nish everything. We have new easy- 
selling plans and seasonable leaders 
in the Mail Order line to keep our fac- 
tories busy. No canvassing. Sma’l 
capital. You pay us out of the busi- 
ness. Large profits. Spare time only 
required. Personal assistance. Write 
today for plans, positive proof and 
sworn statements. J. M, Pease Mfg. 
Co., 873 Pease Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Good-bye.” 
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Business Opportunities — Continued. 


BE INDEPENDENT! Start a mail 
order business in your own home. We 
telyou how, and furnish everything 
wholesale. An honorable and profit- 
able business for man or woman. Par- 
ticulars free, Many make $3000 a year, 
Murphy Mfg. Co., 8. Norwalk, Conn. 


$100 Monthly and expenses to men 
and women to travel and distribute 
samples; big manufacturer. Steady 
work. S. Scheffer,Treas., G 3, Chicago 


Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


DO YOU KNOW that we pay 
as high as $120.00 for half cents, 
$100.00 for cents, $3.50 for two 
cent pieces, $8.00 for nickels, 
$35.00 for dimes, $550.00 for half 
dollars, ete., dependent upon date 
and condition. Send for free book- 
let number 35. ~You may have the 
coins we want. Royal Money & 
Stamp Co., 150 Nassau St., N. Y. C. 


Music 


SONG POEMS wanted to set to 
Music, splendid, honest contract guar- 
anteed. Have written many hits. R. 
A. Browne, 200 W. 41st St., N. Y. City. 


~ SONG Poems with or without music 
wanted for publication. All subjects. 
Original. Examination and criticism 
free. G. G. Eaton, 419 6th Ave., N. Y. 


Photography 


FILMS DEVELOPED, 10c. per roll; 
all sizes. Velox Prints, ‘Brownies 3c.: K 
3! 3Y4x4Y, 4c; 4x5, 3A,5¢e. Send 
two negatives ‘and we will print them 
free as a sample of our work; we are 
tihn specialists, and give you better 
ergs than you have ever had. Cole 

Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 


For Sale or To Let 


BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. Two very 
desirable houses fully furnished and 
equipped with all modern improve- 
ments. Located in the choicest part 
of the hills of Somerset, convenient to 
station, Each of these houses con- 
tains eleven rooms, seven of which 
are sleeping rooms, large verandas, 
two bathrooms, auto garage and 
stable, fine supply of spring water, 
electric light, ete. They are located 
within 500 feet of each other on a 
plot of about twelve acres of lawns 
and woods, on high ground, and will 
be sold together or separately or 
rented on very reasonable terms, 
Address Post & Reese, 16 East 60th 
Street, New York City. 


Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000.00 for others. 
Patents secured by us advertised 
free in  World’s Progress, sample 
free. Victor J. Evans & Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


PATENTS. ADVICE AND BOOKS 
free. Highest references. Best re- 
sults. I procure patents that protect. 
Watson E. Coleman, Washington, Dic. 


PATENT WHAT YOU INVEN T, 
Your ideas may bring you a fortune. 
$250,000 Invention wanted. Our free 
books tell What to Invent and how to 
obtain a Patent. Write for them. Send 
sketch of invention for free opinion as 
to patentability. Patent obtained or 
fee returned. Patents advertised for 
sale free. Woodward & Chandlec, 
Reg’st’d Attys, 1297 F St.,Wash., D.C. 


PATENTS: For facts about Prize 
and Reward offers and Inventions 
that will bring from $5000 to 10 
Million Dollars; and for books of Im- 
tense Interest to Inventors, send 8e 
postage to Pubs. Patent Sense, Dept. 
62, Pacific Bldg., Washington, D. C 


PATENTS that PAY. 2 books free. 
“Fortunes in Patents—What and How 
to Invent” and 61-pave Guide. E. E. 
Vrooman, 822 F, Washington, D. ©. 


PATENTS PRODUCE FORTUNES. 
Prizes for patents. Patents secured 


through us advertised, without 
charge. ~ New lists of inventions 


needed and possible buyers. “Hints 
to inventors.” “Why some Inventors 
fail’ Books on patents. Send us 
rough sketch or model for search of 
Patent Office records and report on 
patentability. Special agents in 500 
cities and towns. Mr. Greeley while 
Acting Commissioner of Patents had 
full charge of U. S. Patent Office. 
Greeley & McIntire,Patent Attorneys, 
Washington, D. C. 


Typewriters 


Underwoods, Remingtons and all 
other machines. We rent them any- 
where, and allow six months rental to 
apply toward the purchase price. Write 
for catalogue and net prices. Type- 
writer Sales Co. . 171 Broadway, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITERS. All makes. Calli- 
graphs $6; Hammond, Yost, Williams, 
Densmore, $10.00. Remington $12.00, 
Oliver $24.00. Underwood $30.00. Year’s 
guarantee. Harlem Typewriter Ex., 
Dept. Z. Z., 218 W. 125th St., New York 


] 


Typewriters—Continued. 


REMINGTON $18.75. One machine 
only in new localities to secure 
rable agent. Special agents 
8 supplied on all makes of 
yriters. Standard Typewriter 
Exchange, 23 Park Row. New York. 


Telegraphy 


THE Omnigraph Automatic Trans- 
mittcr. Sends you telegraph messages. 
Teaches in the shortest time. 5 styles 
$2 up. Circular free. Omnigraph 
Mfg. Co., 39 N. Cortlandt St., N. Y 


Real Estate, Farms, Etc. 
$10 TEXAS MAP FREE. Showing 
every section of land in Texas orange 


belt. Would cost $10 to buy. Free 
for de. postage. Address C. A. Elmen 
& Co., Desk B, Houston, Texas. 


$25. CASH and $10. per month buys 
a $500. building site in San Diego. 
Values rapidly advaneing. Exposition 
City in 1915. ` New Railroad building. 
Most Southerly port to Panama Canal. 
Write for booklet, maps, ete. South- 
western Investment Co., 1142 “D” 
St., San Diego, Cal. 


NEW JERSEY FARMS—5 acres 
$125—$5 monthly. Only 19 miles from 
Atlantic City, Twelve million people 
within 150 miles. Good soil, mild 
climate, early spring adapted for rais- 
ing berries, fruits, vegetables, squabs, 
poultry and eggs. 2 main line rail- 
roads. Title insured. Booklet free, 
Frazier Co., 698 Bailey Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(10% NET) “WASHINGTON CITY 
improved real estate is an absolutely 
safe and far more profitable invest- 
ment than Government Bonds. Write 
for booklet No. 34. Boss & Phelps, 
Inc., Washington, D. ©. 


Miscellaneous 


TOBACCO Habit Cured or No Cost. 
Harmless Home treatment of rootsand 
herbs; sure, pleasant,permanent. Send 
your name. King Ni-Ko 5,Wichita, Kan 


RIGGS’ DISEASE,—If your teeth 
are loose and sensitive, the gums 
spongy, receding and bleeding, Call’s 
Anti-Riggs will give quick relief and 
cure. Use it with new plates. 4 ounce 
bottle prepaid 65 cents, 8 ounce 
$1.00. Money back if unsatisfactory. 
Call’s Anti-Riggs Company, Dept. 3 
Elmira, | New York. 


HEIRS wanted at once. 50,000 es- 
tates seeking claimants. You may be 
one. Facts in free booklet AT. Send 
2c stamp. International Claim Agency 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Prun SELF-=-FILLING 


-OO with No. 
Gold Pe : 


‘2-22 


$5.50 with No. 4 
25° Gold Pen 


J. X. ULLRICH & CO., 


FOUNTAIN 


PEN 


Fills and cleans itself with 
Simple Safety Device. Black 
Rubber, highly finished; fit- 
ted with 14-Karat Gold Pen. 


135 Greenwich Street, New York City 


Send for our Handsome Boat and Engine Book, Mailed FREE 


Just like a30-Footer 


only 
smaller, 


Tell the substitutor: 


weedless and Wheel Rudder. 


Do not think of Buying a Launch or Engine until you see our OTR Book 
WHICH EXPLAINS FOUR WONDERFUL LAUNCH BARGAINS 
Only $121 for this complete 16-ft. Launch |Special Bargains in WECO 

—3 H. P., guaranteed self-starting Engine, reversible, self-starting en= 
Result of 30 | gines to thosebuildingor buy= 
years’ experience. Money back if not as|ing their own Hulls. 
represented. Write for free catalog today. | gine controlled by onelever 
Full size Boat Designs furnished free to purchasers of Weco Engines, 
C. T. Wright Engine Co., 2005 Canal Street. Greenville, Mich. 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


En- 


Good-bye.” 


SUNBURN 
MAT RASH 


Demand the Use of 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


THE POPULAR MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


And Cuticura Ointment. 
For heat rashes, itchings, 
chafings, sunburn, wind irri- 
tations, bites and stings of 
insects, lameness and sore- 
ness incidental to outdoor 
sports, for the care of the 
hair and scalp, for sanative, 
antiseptic cleansing, as well 
as for all the purposes of the 
toilet, bath and nursery, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment are indispensable. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d'Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

ng~Post-free, 32-page Cuticura Book, an Author- 
ity on the treatment and care of Skin and Hair. 


Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Enjoy the delights of an outing on the Great Lakes. 
he ever changing scenery along the shores, and 

the picturesque beauty of the numerous islands, in- 
crease interest in every mile of the journey, and 


make it one of the most pleasant and economical va- 
cation trips in America, 


FIRST CLASS SERVICE 


All the important ports on the Great Lakes are 
reached regularly by the unexcelled service of the D. 
& C. Lake Lines. The ten large steamers of this fleet 
have all the qualities of speed, safety and comfort, 
are handsomely furnished, excellent cuisine, in fact, 
all the conveniences of a modern hotel. 


Rail Tickets Available 


Particular travelers take advantage of the optional 
ticket arrangements in effect with all rail lines and 
travel via the “Water Way” between Buf- 
=) falo, Detroit, Cleveland and Mackinac 
Ls Island. Illustrated pamphlet and 
Great Lakes map, mailed to any 
address on receipt of two cent 

stamp. Address Department 51. 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 


Philip H. McMillan, Pres, 


A. A. Schantz, Gen. Mgr. 
t L. G. Lewis, G. P. A. 


Good-bye.” 
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Guaranteed to keep accurate time. 


You are to be the Judge. 


home. 
prepaid. If 
it suits you 
We trust every honest person. 2 F 
we will trust you for a high-grade Elgin Watch, in gol 
to pass any Railroad inspection. 


THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND 
0 ` AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE 
: Dept. H256, 92 to 98 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BROS.& co. Branches: Pittsburg, Pa., St. Louis,Mo. 


17 Jewel Elgin—Our Great Special $ 
Sent Anywhere on FREE TRIAL 


Fitted in double stock gold-filled case, warranted for 20 years. 

You do not pay one penny until you have seen and examined this High- 
Grade 17-Jewel Elgin Watch, in hand-engraved case, right in your own 
Let us send it to you, all charges 


PAY ONLY $1.50 A MONTH 


No matter how far away you live, or how small your salary or income, 
Pt case, warranted for 25 years, and guaranteed 
Write for our big free Watch and Diamond Catalog. 
Easy Payment Plan--the ‘‘Loftis 
System’’—and how we send Elgin 
B.W.Raymond and Waltham Watches, 
12, 16, and *‘O”’ sizes, 19, 21, and 23 Jewel, 
anywhere in the world, without security or 
one cent deposit. Send for the Loftis Magazine, Free. 
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It tells all about our 


The Eye 


Its Disease 


PROF. WILSON’S TREATISE ON EYE DIS 
SHOULD BE READ BY EVERY PERSON 
WITH IMPAIRED EYESIGHT, THE 
BOOK Is FREE, 


EYEGLASSES NO'T NECESSARY. 


Every reader afflicted with any impairment of eyesigh 
should not fail to send for this book. It contains 64 gp aS 
and cover and de: bes in language so plain and interesting 
the various forms of diseases of the eye and sure and safe 
methods of treatment that any reader of ordinary intelligence 
may fully comprehend every word. 

The author of this Book is the 
inventor of “Actina,” an instrument 
that is attracting the attention of people 
in all parts of the world owing to the 
wonderful results obtained from its use, 

In the atment of Eye disease the 
‘Nine out of ten persons 
s might better be without 
sses Do Not Cure. The 
an be removed in most ca 
so no need for cutting or 


W 
inv them. 
ake them nece: 


The book also goes into full detail of the causes and effects of 
ase in generi It advocates a method in the treatment of 
¿e that is based upon a humane and common sense 
It contains the r imendations of hundreds of 
intelligent perso k of life who have been 
cured, A free f a” is offered in every case, 
If the reader interested, write for a copy of this book, 
It is absolutely free; a postal will bring it. Address ACTINA 
APPLIANCE CO., Dept. 96 E. S11 Walnut Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Brown 
Your Hair 


Send for a Trial Package. 


“You'd never think 
I stained my hair, after 
I use Mrs. Potter’s 
Walnut-Tint Hair 
Stain. The Stain 
doesn’t hurt the hair 
as dyes do, but makes 
it grow out fluffy.” 


It only takes you 
afew minutes once 
a month to apply 
Mrs. Potter’s Wal- 
nut-Tint Hair Stain 
with your comb, 
Stains only the hair, 
n doesn’t rub off, con- 
tains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or copper. Has 
no odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottle of Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut- Tint Hair Stain should last you a year. 
Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We 
guarantee satisfaction. Send your name and address on 
a slip of paper, with this advertisement, and enclose 25 
cents (stamps or coin) and we will mail you, charges 
prepaid, a trial package, in plain, sealed wrapper, with 
valuable booklet on hair. 


MRS. POTTER’S HYGIENIC SUPPLY CO., 
1216 Groton Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ilot Springa, Ark. 
Denver, Col, 

Wert Haven, Conn, 
Washington. D. C. 
Jacksonville, Fia, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Dwight, iit 

Marion. Ind. 
Lexington. Mass. 
Portiand, Me. 
Grand Rapids. Mich. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Rt. Louis. Mo, 
2801 Locust St. 
Manchester, N. M. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


For Liquor and 


Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 


skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 30 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Pittaburg, Pa. 

4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, R. I. 
Winnipeg. Manitoba. 
London, England, 


White Plains, N. Y. 
Columbus, 0. 
Portland, Oregon. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
812 N. Broad St, 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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That “‘sticky”’ feeling and 
the difficulty of putting on the 
stockings and other garments 
after a salt water bath are easily 
overcome by a sprinkling of 


SWWVilGams 


alc’ Powder 


Its fineness, smoothness, 
fluffy softness and antiseptic 
properties make it ideal for this 
and for all toilet uses. 


The Williams box contains nearly 15 per cent more powder 
than other kinds sold at the same price. Two odors—Violet 
and Carnation, A liberal sample in a miniature can mailed 
for 4 cents in stamps. Specify odor desired. 


Address The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
(Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps) 


You can tell it by 
the Quick-Open 
ing, Quick-Closing, 
Hinged-Cover Box=——>>, 


Two odors, 
Violet and 
Carnation 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thanx you, I want what I asked for. 


Nerone N 


Wewelnyesiivenwarchtes t 


of Unredeemted Pledges (N 


location we have conduct- 
ed a high-class loan business in connect- 
ion with our well known Jewelry estab- 
lishment. Our rating is over $750,000.00. 
We offer toout-of-town customers the same 
service that has made us famous as bargain 
giversin Pittsburg for overhalfa century. Our 
Free Bargain Bulletin contains hundreds of 


Unredeemed Pledges 
At Less Than Half Value 


Diamonds of all sizes re-set in latest style mount- 
ings; Watches, Lockets, Rings, Pendants, Brooches, Ear- 
rings, Silver Ware; etc., at 50% of actual value, andoften 

two-thirds less than you could buy them elsewhere. 


Specimen Bargain Values 
As an illustration of the wonderful saving in goods 
of the very highest quality, we offer the following: 
Pledge No. 314563—12-3-32 k’'t, solitaire 
finest pure white diamond mounted in beauti- 
ful tiffany ring—a rare gem, worth $100.00, 
Our Unredeemed Price, Only $48.00. 
Pledge No. 281426 —17 jowel Elgin—the 
celebrated adjusted high grade Watch in a 20 
year genuine gold filled case, sold everywhere at 
$25.00 — complete, same as new condition. 
Our Unredeemed Price, $9.50. 
We have only eight rings similar (not exact duplicates) 
to No. 314,563, and 12 like No, 281,426 Watches. Orders 
filled strictly in order of receipt. 


Satisfaction or Money Back 
Means just what it says with us. You can return 
anything not entirely satisfactory for any reason, and 
get your money back without red tape or delay, Our 

capital of $750,000 stands back of this offer. 
Big Bargain Bulletin of Unredeemed Pledges 
Containing Hundreds of Wonderful Bar- 
gains—Free. Write for it today. 


Jos. De Roy & Sons 


307 Smithfield St. Pittsburg,Pa, 
Opposite Post Office 


Money 
By Mail. 
FREE BOOK. 


Approval. Send No Money. _ $2.00 
Smt area Sad NAYS, roon 


È Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 


tches, pompa- 
ANNA AYERS, 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brilliane 
they equal the genuine, standing all test ‘and 
go experts. One twentieth the expense, 

ent free with privilege of examination, 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 
Dept. F 517 Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Iil, 


ALCOHOLISM 


SOME CAN, AND 
SOME CAN NOT 


be cured of the Liquor Habit. 


, Mark you, it is not a question of Age or of Sex, 
of the Quantity you Consume, or How Long 
the Habit has Controlled you. 


Write For My Free Booklet 


It will tell you how to get rid of this disorder with- 

out inconvenience, and with but little expense, 

nor will I trouble you further with uninvited correspondence, 
Address: JOHN C. EARL, M.A. 

1553 Gates Avenue, Montclair, New Jersey, U. S. A. 

SOLE AGENT FOR 


The Antol Treatment for Alcoholism 


Good-bye.” 
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HE cost of labor in the LYON & HEALY PIANO is double the cost in 
an ordinary piano; the material costs 50% more than usual; the whole 
piano, by its sterling character, perfectly represents the World’s Lar- 
gest Music House. It is PURE IN TONE. Prices $350, $375, $400 and 
upward. Drop a postal today for the beautiful art catalog containing 

easel-back illustrations. You will then readily understand why this piano is the 

unquestioned triumph of the present day; why it is first choice of so many shrewd 
buyers; why {80 piano dealers in all parts of the world secured the agency during 

the past year. Write today. LYON & HEALY, Dept. Z1145, CHICAGO. (79) 


‘“Human-Talker’” ¢ 


is our registered name ofa Parrot 
imported exclusively by us from 
certain districts in Old Mexico, 
ONLY KNOWN TO US and GUAR- 
ANTEED to learn to talk, sing and 
whistle BE TT ER and MORE 
HUMAN-LIKE THAN ANY 
OTHER PARROT. YOUNG, tame, 
genuine hand-raised and beautiful 
plumaged birds only 


If Ordered Before Oct. 1 


cleans your head of dandruff, makes your hair beautiful and 
grows hair, Sample postpaid, 5c. Agents wanted, 


DR. LYMAN, 612 Mill Street, Peoria, Ill. 


DIAMONDS. 


at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 


Stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 
Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring 1.ct. $5.98, 
Gents ring 1 et! $6.98. 14k Stud 1 ct. $4.86. Sent 
i C.O.D. for inspection. Catalog FREE, shows 
full line, Patent ring gauge included, 10c, The 
Baroda Co., Dept. A-8 888 N. State St., Chicage 


~ | Uy 


BL SZ 
Sad 


ANY 


DIAMONDS 


TALK SATISFACTOR! JY. Sold 
under written guarantee on 6 months trial. 


. = Later $15.00 l 
ROY Flash Like Genuine MONEY REFUNDED IF DON’T 


Live arrival at express office guaranteed. 
CHEAPER VARIETIES OF MEXICAN PARROTS $4.50 


Mrs. E. Des. Ermia, Adrian, Mich., R. 2, writes; ‘My 


*Human-Talker’ is a wonder, talks everything, spells, 
counts to 6and sings. Money would not buy him.” 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, BOOKLET AND" PROOFS FREE. 
Max Geisler Bird Co., Dep. F 2, Omaha, Neb. 
Largest, Oldest Mail Order Bird House in the World 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Š Is = 


Yip: Sosa | 


any gymnastic exercise for the 


° 99 
preservation of health, 
says Dr. Richard Grady, the dentist of the Annapolis Naval Academy. 


RIE DENTAL CREAM 


helps keep you in athletic condition. It improves your teeth, and 
therefore your digestion, health and appearance. Its regular use 
is a safeguard against disease. 


For Dr. Grady’s view is that “there is strong reason to believe that many diseases 
may be due to the fact that the masticatory organs have been neglected.” 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream cleans, preserves and polishes perfectly and 
antiseptically. Not only a thorough cleanser and true antiseptic, it also prevents 
decay-germs, corrects mouth-acids and takes care of the gums. 


Its Delicious Flavor 


makes its use a pleasure and proves that a “druggy” taste is 


not necessary to efficiency. 
42 inches of Cream in trial tube sent for 4 cents. 


COLGATE & CO., Est. 1806, Dept. B, 55 John Street, New York. 
Canadian Dept., Coristine Bldg., Montreal. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


Your Vacation. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM THE 


KODAK CATALOG 


No. 3A 
FOLDING 
POCKET 


Pictures, 


3% X 5%. 
$20.00 


The most popular of all cameras; 
takes the full size post card picture, 
3% x 5% inches. 

Provided with every feature for the 
most serious work, yet so simple as to 
be effectively handled by the novice, 

Equipment includes double Rapid 
Rectilinear Lens, Kodak Ball Bearing 
Shutter, Automatic Focusing Lock, 
Brilliant Reversible Finder and Tripod 
Sockets. Covered with fine black seal 
grain leather, nickeled fittings. Top 
coat pocket size. 


No. 1A 
FOLDING 
POCKET 


KODAK— 
SPECIAL 


Pictures, 
244 x4. 


$15.00 


Made for those who want a dainty 
little pocket camera with quality all 
through. Light and compact, yet pos- 
sesses every requisite for serious work. 

Equipment includes Rapid Recti- 
linear Lens, Kodak Ball Bearing Shut- 
ter, Automatic Focusing Lock, Tripod 
Socket and Brilliant Reversible Finder, 
Covered with fine quality black seal 
grain leather, nickeled fittings. 


No.1 
FOLDING 
POCKET 
KODAK 


Pictures, 
2⁄4 X 34s 


$10.00 


The smallest and simplest of all the 
Pocket Kodaks. Especially designed 
for those who wish to take good pic- 
tures the simplest way. Pulling down 
the òed automatically springs the front 
into position, no focusing necessary— 
just locate the image in the finder and 
press the lever, 

Equipped with first quality Menis- 
cus Achromatic lens, fitted to Pocket 
Automatic Shutter, adjusted for both 
snap shot and time exposures. Brilliant 
Reversible Finder. Covered with black 
seal grain leather, nickeled fittings. 


No. 2A 
FOLDING 
POCKET 
BROWNIE 


Pictures, 


2⁄4 x44. 
$7.00 


Inexpensive, devoid of all complica- 
tions extremely simple to understand 
and to operate, this dainty little pocket 
camera takes first class pictures. 
Equipped with first quality Meniscus 
Achromatic Lens, Pocket Automatic 
Shutter, (adapted for both snap shots 
and time exposures), Automatic Focus- 
ing Lock, Tripod Sockets and Reversi- 
ble Finder. Covered with fine quality 
black imitation leather, nickeled fit- 
tings. 


BROWNIE 
| CAMERA 


Pictures, 
34 x4. 


Designed for one of the most popu- 
lar of amateur sizes, the No. 3 Brownie 
brings 34% x 4% pictures within the 
scope of simple inexpensive Brownie 
photography, Easily operated by the 
children, it will satisfy the grown-up 
people as well. Equipped with first 
quality Meniscus Achromatic lens, 
Eastman Rotary Shutter, adapted for 
both snap shot:and time exposures. 
Two finders. Covered with fine quality 
imitation black leather, nickeled fit- 
tings. 


No. 2 
BROWNIE 
CAMERA 


Pictures, 
24% x34. 


$2.00 


Remarkable pictures have been 
produced by these simple fixed focus 
cameras, even in the hands of school 
children, while work of the highest 
character has been done by experts. 

Equipped with first quality Menis- 
cus Lens, Eastman Rotary Shutter, 
adapted for both snap shots and time 
exposures. Two Finders. Covered with 
fine quality imitation black leather, 
nickeled fittings. 


Kodaks and Brownies, $1.00 to $111.00. Ask your dealer or write us for our complete catalogue, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City. 


THE STANDARD FOR 60 YEARS 


Improves 
the Lather! 


A few drops in the shaving cup 
or on the brush will: 


EETA 


swt 


Change the soapy smell toa 
delightfularomatic freshness. 


Make a smoother, creamier 
lather that lasts longer 
than when plain water 
is used. 


POND’S 
EXTRACT is 
used by men of dis- 
crimination everywhere. 
Sold only in sealed bottles—never in bulk, 


Large trial bottle and booklet 
telling the best way to shave, 


will be mailed FREE on request. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO. 


soothe the skin dur- 
ing the shave . 
and thus pre- 
vent irrita- 
tion. 


Dept. 58 78 Hudson St., New York 
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